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Jonse oe ais CVE QUTLLED! 


The most satisfactory 
and safest way to shoe a 
horse is to use the ‘‘ Capewell’’ nail. 
It holds best—drives easiest—is the 


most economical. 





Cawatirw Horses 


eet 


The checked head nail — 
The Capewell” —can be 
driven right to the mark 


condition by the u : 
without breaking down the 


} + 
well” nails inshocing 


hoof or injuring the foot. 
Nails which split on crimp oa 2 ‘ 

There is no nail to com- 

n driving are very unsafe : 1 ¢ : 

eee wang ee pare with this nail for Army 

It pays to use quality nails. service On the market 


for over thirty years. 


MADE BY 
THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
EJ. &. @davalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practic- 
able cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos= 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


ee 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 


gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 
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ary 
COLONEL BALCK, 
61st Infantry, German Army, 
Authorized Translation 
BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 
First Lieut. 23d Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 
VOLUME I. 
An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in | 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from military , 
history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War. 
SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 
I.—Organization and Equipment. IX.—The Attack. 
II.—The Formations. X.—The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 
II. —The Power of the Firearms and Expe- Defense. 
dients for Minimizing Losses. XI.—The Defense. 
A.—The Power of Field Artillery. XIL.—The R 
B.—Infantry Fire. ee — ; 
1V.—The Employment of Infantry Fire. XIII.—Containing Actions. 
V.—Deployments for Action. XIV.—The Infantry Combat according to 
ViI.—Machine Guns. Foreign Regulations. 
VIi.—Infantry versus Cavalry. XV.— Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 
VIII.—Infantry versus Artillery. tion. ad 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS? 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. a 
Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 
working knowledge of Tactics. 


The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 













BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Cavalry ‘Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


+> TOG ETHER<~ 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 





By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 








Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 
best work of its kind ever published. 


This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
a sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 
together when the second part is issued. 





Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED by THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


<< 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 
Instructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 


Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


i ee 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


§ This little book is an expansion and re- 

arrangement of a course of lectures given 

by Captain SPAULDING at the Army Service 

Schools, and has been prepared for publi- 

cation in its present form at the suggestion F 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 

Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


——BY— 





Captain C. O SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 


printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools. 


For sale by the U, S, Cavalry Association, Price $2.50, postage pald 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. S. O., Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


Prench, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 





“HORSES AND kKIDING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


—AUTHOR OF—— 


‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


0. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


——_— « <—— 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CaPpT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sizth U. S. Infantry, 


~~ AN D<— 


CAPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


_——>— 


SOLDIER S SCORE BooK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 


By CaPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U.S. Cavalry. 
SEVENTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (met.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 








_BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 
o— AN D —-o--H 


Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S 
——-AND 
Mayor EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 





This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 
“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book. 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
“The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that has appeared since 
Wagners’ Organization and Tacties National Guard Magazine 


“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military Student.’ 
U.S. Infantry Journal 


‘‘The work is altogether unique and admirably fills its mission.” 
Journal of the U.S. Artillery 
‘No ofileer in our Army can afford to be without this book.’ The Military Surgeon 
“ Contains professional information that is necessary * and can be found nowhere 


else.”’ U.S, Cavalry Journal 


Should be of great use to all officers.’ Arms and The Mar 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD L. Si ai jor, Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 





This book has been officially approved by the War Department for use F 
in the military service. 
It relates e xclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war, 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 
It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the ' 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direct. vl 
Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
battalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
with that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 
The book includes about 280 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and 
twelve plates in color. 


Annet enaramasntiercenama 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Sole Agent for the United States 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 





—OF THE ee 


Russo-Japanese War 
Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


VoL. lL—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Stx Maps.) 

Vor. Il.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (Four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. HI.—*THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—"* THE SCHA-HO.” (With vol. of maps.) 

VoL. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes I, II and III, $3.25 each. Volume IV, $4.00. Velume V, $3.00. 
HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


WO The Best Account of this War yet Publishea. WX 


The U. S. Cavairy Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 





GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: ‘The Wilderness and Cold Hartor,”—Atkinson...$2.00 


CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactical,—Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 2.75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, Ia the Wars of the Future——Formby............... 2.00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonn?,—‘Translations by Major 

Diet MOAT C a ueencenuas ccccuuuesccneserccasesecccecesses sees. 2.75 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 1.00 
CAVALRY vs, INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude............ 2.00 
CALVARY IN FUTURE WARS,—Gen. V. Bernhbardi....................... 3.00 


MILITARY HISTCRY Applied to Modern Warfare,—Donaldson..... ...... 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Ofhicers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc.? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc.? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 

















NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


‘“NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 
Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 
Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non-commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 


MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL is to the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 


THE STORY OF A TROOP MESS 
+} 
4 \ 4 
By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 

Any organization commander who will but follow the simple system 
herein described, will have an economical and successful mess. 

Rules and regulations for the government of the Mess Sergeant, the Cooks 
and the Kitchen Police, and also recipes, sample bills of fare and practical 
suggestions on individual field cooking, are given. 





Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


THE Moss-[)ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 


Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 





A set of modern, up-to-date books embodying advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES : 


Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), with 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75c per hundred; individual covers with rings, 6cc per set, and 
perforator, 50c (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 


For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. cian =< 








Questions on Field Service Regulations 


ay 
Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOMNM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Price 60 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


‘This work includes in an appendix a list of examination questions given 
the classes of the Garrison Schools in Field Service Regulations in December, 
1910, a very fair sample of the kind of examination to be expected.” 





VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


BRior DUTY 


CAPTAIN JAS. A. MOSS. 


24th U.S. Infantry. 





In a booklet of 32 pages the important subject of RIOT DUTY is for 
the first time presented in tabloid form—in a simple, thorough, practical, 


t] 
hat will appeal to officers of both the Reg- 


concrete, inte! 
ular Arn 1d the Nati ird 
It s an officer just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ever ordered 


out on RIOT DUTY. 









PRICE: 50c per copy, postpaid 


A liberal discount on quantity. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

THE LEGAL SIDE: When the Regular Army and woen the Militia may be ordered out for 
Riot Duty. Civil Control of Troops— The seizure, Use and Destruction 
of Private Property — Firing on kioters— Arresting Rioters in Private 
Houses—Disposition of Persons Arrested—Arrest of Oflicers and Enlis- 
ted men while on Riot Duty—Writ of Habeas Corpus, etc., ete. 

THE TACTICAL SIDE: Assembling «f Militia Organizations — Leaving the Armory — Marching 
to tre scene of Trouble— Dispersing or Attacking a Mob— Atiack and 
Defense of Houses aud Barricades—Defense of Railway Stations, Freight 
Depots, Rolling Stock and ‘Tracks, etc., ete. 


SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P.I. 


Sie i AOA Rath tty 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Just Off the Press 


—SECOND EDITION OF— 


Military Map Reading 





By Capt. C. 0, SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent. 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 





JUST OUT 


ORIGINAL 


Handbook for Riders 


A Complete Guide to 
Modern Horsemanship 





By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W.0., 6. M.E. H.S. 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cavalry. 
Translated by the Author 


343 Pages with 88 Illustrations. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 
By Mayor SAYRE, U. S. ARMY. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, $1.25 


This work has been in use in the Army Service Schools 
during the past three years, and is authorized by the War 
Department for issue to Militia and Regular Troops. (Cir- 
cular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 

This work was written with the object of facilitating the 
instruction of National Guard Officers and Non-commissioned 
Officers of the Regular Army. Although it has not been 
previously advertised three editions have been sold. The 
fourth is now ready for distribution. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Japanese-English Dictionary 
—_—__—FOR——— 
MILITARY TRANSLATORS 





By Lieutenant GEORGE VY. STRONG, SixtH CAVALRY. 


Cloth. 541 pages. Price $4.00, net. Postage 23 cents. 





A DICTIONARY OF 

Common Chinese-Japanese Characters 
By Lirurenant GEORGE V. STRONG, SrxtH CAVALRY. 

Cloth 188 pages. Price $2.00, net. Postage 12 cents. 


FOR SALE BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 





The Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY 


July, September, November, January, March and May. 


Every number contains 200 pages of reading matter. 
Its field is the Army and National Guard. 


Its club rate with the Journal of the Infantry Association 


has greatly increased its value as an advertising medium. 


Only well known and reputable firms are 
accepted as advertisers. 


Its circulation continues to grow with each number. 


RATES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 





Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 


a _a_Pa_Pa 








02a. a Rs 
Cavalry Journal? 


QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
R. U.S. 1. Whitehall, 8. W. London. 
Price tis. 6d. per annum. 





Journal the Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published a under authority 
of the Council. 


Whitehall, S. W. London. 26s. per annum. 


THE BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


Price 30s. 6d. perannum. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 
Price 30 Shillings per annum. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. ' 


Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s. paid in Advance. 


Price: 1s. 6d. Post Free. 





RAYALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 
CARL M. DANZER 
Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 


— - - - AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 


Subscription 18 lire per year. 





€Ghe United Service Magazine 


BOLET IN 








With which are incorporated DEL 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL CENTRO NAVAL 
PRICE Two Shillings (MONTHLY. 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS ( Ltd.) 
& 23 aM ita Buenos Aires. aan 
|Revista Tecnica Revue de Cavalerie 
DE (MONTHLY. 
Infanteria D Caballeria 5 Re des Beaux os PARIS 
(MONTHLY.) 
MADRID. Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 





JOURNAL oF THU. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 
$2.50 PER YEAR. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


: 
: 
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? 
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(08 Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. WW 


& The Journal of the Infantry | a and that of the Cavalry Association have a club rate of 
3.50 for the members of either Association. 
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Paar Dr. Pana a. a a a. a_i. Da a ate 


Journal of the Military Service 
Institution c- United States 


NEW YORK, 
$3.00 a Year. 


Governor’s Island, 
50c. a Copy. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50c 


Foreign ostage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 
Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 


50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 





Army and Navy Journal 
Gazette of The Regular and Vo unteer Forces 


Published Weekly 
Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr 


NEW YORK. 


ERP» _ Da. aa Ons tf yy a ln dn enn nt 


More National Guard News is published in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio. 


i i i ee 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
$3.00 per annum. 


Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ARMS AND THE MAN. p 


The National Milltary Weekly. 
Contains -ketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 
Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


$3.00 a year. 
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ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 
The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 
than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S Army Officers everywhere. 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY «° SILVER 
of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 
WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


~ 








bO4 DELAWARE ST. 


HERMAN WITT 
GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 
Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods 


DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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W.& L. EK. GU RLEY 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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c Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. 

Physicai and Scientific Apparatus. Standard Weights and Measures. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BRANCH FACTORY: Manufacturers Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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SUNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment in the State, 
Cut flowers and blooming plants 
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CAVALRY NOTES. 


By Mayor HENRY T. ALLEN, GeEneErAL Starr U.S. Army. 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGER CAVALRY POSTS. 

i ee the Civil War officers of cavalry have rarely had 

an opportunity of seeing a division, or even a brigade 
of cavalry in operation in our country. In fact, until recently 
whole regiments assembled have been comparatively rare 
and we have largely become habituated to thinking of a 
regiment as a very large aggregation of mounted men. It 
is certainly time to seriously consider the question of com- 
bining 


g organizations so as to maintain at suitable posts 
brigades of cavalry that may at times be combined with 
other brigades to make divisions. 

The proper handling of cavalry brigades and divisions 
would naturally reveal defects in a system wherein a regi- 


ment constitutes the largest aggr 


egregation. It would show 


e 
the importance of greater compactness in the smaller units 
and the corresponding necessity of a greater readiness to 
strike in all units. 
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REGIMENTS OF FEWER BUT LARGER UNITS. 

The first requisite to efficiency of cavalry is a proper 
command for the captain—a force that will be sufficient to 
deliver a real blow after all the usual details are deducted ; 
the second requisite is a compact combination of these units 
possessing a maximum of sabers that can be expeditiously 
handled as a regiment by one man. By the latter it must 
be understood that the one man (the colonel) must be able 
to handle his entire command, not in two or three lines 
(brigade formation), nor as three semi-independent com- 
mands (squadrons), but as a solid unit possessing the 
greatest mobility. This does not imply that he will not re- 
quire field officer assistance in the execution of various 
movements, in command of parts of the regiment when de- 
tached, as well as administrative supervision of certain parts 
of the regiment in garrison. 

It has been demonstrated and conceded that the limit of 
sabers thus handled is between 650 and g50, and that the 
corresponding limit for captains is between 125 and 160. A 
major would therefore have, say, 300 or more sabers. In 
the skillful manipulation of the units thus composed double 
rank formations are a necessity. This means not only short- 
ened fronts and shortened depths, but a permanent readi- 
ness to utilize what is universally conceded to be the best 

} 


charging formation —lines in double rank. 


o> db 
g as our troo} 


ye no question of double rank without a combina- 


As lon ) units consist of only sixty troopers 
there can 1 
tion of at least two of them into one. 

The readiness with which our drill lends itself to double 
rank formations and the striking similarity of our formations 
to those of practically all other nations are indeed remark- 
able. The distinguishing differences between our forma- 
tions and those of other countries are largely due to the 
necessity of making the best possible showing with our ex- 
tremely small troop units. With them we must have single 
rank, and we must at battle exercises, as a rule, employ a 
road column (fours) instead of a proper maneuvering column 
(platoons). It is, therefore, easy to see that with a regi- 
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ment of twelve small units in single rank and the whole 
divided into three semi-independent commands the advant- 
ages as to compactness and the readiness to deliver a quick 
blow with the whole must be lost. If we were to consider 
our cavalry solely in relation to its use in Indian warfare, 
there would be less reason to advocate greater cohesion, 
greater striking power, and greater facilities for dismounted 
fighting in compact formations, the whole being kept well 
in the hands of the regimental commander. 


STRIKING SIMILARITY OF CAVALRY FORMATIONS EVERY- 
WHERE. 

The formations of the leading cavalries of the world are 
practically identical with each other and interesting to state, 
are in principle the same as those of our squadron except 
that we use only single rank and columns of fours more than 
they do. 

These formations are the route columns (generally twos 
and fours), platoon and troop columns, mass, line of platoon 
columns, and double column of platoons. The regiments 
vary from four to six troops, inclusive, and each troop (cap- 
tain’s command) is divided into four platoons having ordi- 
narily a front of three to five sets of fours. Each of these 
regiments is handled like our squadron, and it therefore 
makes no difference in principle in maneuvering them 
whether the regiments consist of two, three, four, five, or six 
troops. Thisdrill simplicity is of great importance in fitting 
cavalry commands (both officers and men) for their greatest 
utility on the field of battle. 

If we compare a cavalry regiment of six troops each of 
three platoons of four sets of fours (or four platoons of three 
sets of fours, say ninety-six men in ranks in each troop), all 
in double rank, with a regiment possessing the same number 
of sabers (700), all formed in single rank and divided into 
three semi-independent commands, possibly in two lines, it 
is evident that in general one command will need only about 
half the maneuvering area required by the other. 

There has been some talk of a model regiment, organ- 
ized as at present, with 100 men per troop. If eighty per 
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cent of these men could be turned out and put into single 
ranks it would make a command so unwieldy that only ex- 
traordinary men could properly handle it as a regiment. 
Neither voice nor trumpet could reach its extreme limits eve 
when not deployed as skirmishers, and it would ordinarily be 
necessary to delegate part of the command as a second line 
after the manner of brigade command. 

If our cavalry were always to operate on the field of 
battle in single regiments, or less, and we were to completely 


i 


ignore formations of brigades, divisions, and corps, there 





might be some cause for continually resorting to two lines in 
our regimental drill. Even in as sma]Jl a command as a 
brigade of two regiments there would be at least one regi- 
ment not put in two lines. Beyond the great tactical advan- 
tages of compactness and mobility there are yet weightier 
ones that require careful consideration—economy as to 
finances and economy as to detachment away from purely 
military duty. The proportion of detached troopers from 
small units is far greater than from large ones, and the hous- 
ing and stabling cf twelve-unit regiments is relatively much 
greater than the housing and stabling of six-unit regiments 
having the same number of troopers. 


No idea of uniformity nor of competition with infantry 


1 q41 + . 4 7° } Xan ual rw @ +1 -¢ ] ; ite , 
should be considered. Cavalry should be rated on its own 
lines as to organization and equipment, and should in general 
be reckonedasa useful, vigorous auxiliary of infantry whether 


“ 
lent organizations or as divisional cavalry. A 





regiment or fewer units 1S f iore fit for divisional assigne 
( than is the pres org ion, and in cases of detach- 
ment involves the regiment 11 r fractions 
In these days when economy is the watchword, and when 
officers with troops are handling but a fraction of the men 


° 24¢ +7 + } o at eos "708 ] ‘ . } 
commensurate with their grades, it 1s advisable to approach 
+h ~hweort P Am<re _ 4 N17 , j 4 Wire) scaly ray 
the subject of cavalry organization in a businesslike way and 


whether we are properly preparing for 
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VALUE OF CIVIL WAR EXPERIENCES. 

The cavalry experiences of our Rebellion should be in- 
structive to us as they have been to other countries; likewise 
the experience of other countries in long warfare should be 
instructive to us as they have been to each other. They 
largely learned fighting on foot from us, and are apparently 
going further in that direction than we proposed. This is 
shown by the iengthy consideration devoted to that subject 
in their drill regulations and by the fact that three of them 
have bayonets on their carbines and a fourth has provided 
its carbines for the use of bayonets, if after further trials it 
be considered advisable to adopt them. They have not seen 
fit to adopt our small units in single ranks. Doubtless after 
due trials all of us may find some wisdom in the almost un1- 
versal large troops in double rank. 

The following data should cause us to suspect something 
wrong in the small units of our Civil War: 

“In 1863 there were in the Army of the Potomac thirty- 
six regiments (cavalry), whose effective strength varied dur- 
ing the months from May to October between 10,000 and 
14,000 men. This body of cavalry required in— 


Remounts, 


May ath + . 5,763 
June , Hake-ge obo : seid Maerenatae §,327 
July See ; = .. 4,716 
August , iene ai einia terete 5,499 
September 5,829 
October 7,339 


“This is equivalent to a loss of two and one-half horses 
per man, or a rate of five horses per annum.” 

These facts indicate that the quintessence of cavalry lore 
and good practice is not always found in the system persued 
during the Rebellion. 

The report of the Secretary of War, in referring to the 
above, stated: 

“If a similar state of affairs existed through all our cav- 
alry, its 223 regiments wouldrequire 435,000 horsesannually.” 

If we assume the average total strength of the thirty-six 
regiments for the six months in question to be 12,000, then 
the total per regiment is 333. Making the necessary deduc- 
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tions for details and noncommissioned officers, there remained 
troops in single rank with five to six sets of fours. The 
regiments of Sheridan’s command in his Richmond campaign 


averaged about 250 troopers each. 
DRILL REGULATIONS. 

The following, taken from the latest drill regulations of 
‘countries, show, as stated above, the great similarity of 
their organizations and their maneuvering formations to each 
other, and to those of our troops and squadrons. 

France. — The troop is composed of four platoons and is 


ved and maneuvered habitually in column of platoons. 


1 ( k it is formed in line. In line the four piatoons are 

7 ] } y Pe | 341 stan _— 1 Mina ne a1 PAT  Atra 
p side by side without intervals. The captain, followed 
+ ? ter } 14 7 on . fervnt i? ' —e > eh, eae ~~ 
npeter, 18 Nall a troop Tront in advance of the cente1 

+ 7 A . 401 'T 1, | ntnin ic 

troop and serve iS 5s gulace. lhe second Captain 15 

ee eters in Tear of tHe ( el 

The giment is composed of four troops; two troops 
half resviment If the reciment is composed of an 

nall regiment. if tne regiment 18 composed Of al 

} 5 ‘ ¢ , “thal axr4 } ; 
eve number of troops, it 1S, nevertheless, divided into 
w lf regiments. The troop can be reduced to three and 
( »TWO Platoons. ne regiment should be exercised 1n 
~ I SIXTY: I cs it can also be maneuvered in one 
The colonel is the guide of the regiment. The base 
o ap. wae : ‘ ee ' 

lows him. <A place 1s assigned to the colonel in the 

er. Panag Pry ae Ne Perm Peet Pepe o 
qd] ( natio ) le 1S, nevertheless, privileged to go 
1 1 ioe nes oy } + : aT) ,ranliarea 
vhere he thinks necessary. He can be momentarily replaced 
1 1 a5 a4 | ? 3 . ‘ ; om : ' [ran 
s guide by the lieutenant colonel, or can indicate the direc- 
tion and gait to the captain commanding the base force. 


The lieutenant colonel is habitually within reach of the 
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Mass. 


The regiment is formed and maneuvered in column of 
platoons, in double column, in column of troops, in mass, in 
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lineof platoon columns, and in line. The column of platoons, 
by reason of its narrow front and the advantages which it 
possesses of easily crossing varied terrain is the formation 


Or 


UEND 
DWUN - 
VNU 
UWile 


of march when large distances are to be covered. The 
facility with which it can profit by slight undulations of the 


ground make it specially fitted for the formation of approach, 


oO 


but in marching directly toward the enemy this formation is 
not advisable because of the time required to deploy it. 

The double column is intermediary between the column 
of platoons and the mass. It is a formation of approach 
favorable for maneuvering, for use in echelons, and for action 
by half regiments. It can be deployed rapidly to the front 
or in a single line to either flank. 

The column of troops is used only as a transitory forma- 
tion, which special circumstances require. This formation 
is useful in reviews and parades. 

The mass permits of placing troops in a narrow space, 
while preserving sufficient independence for facility in march- 
ing. It can be employed in the formation of assembly or 
approach, but on condition that it be not exposed to artillery 
fire. It is the most vulnerable of all regimental formations 
and ought to be absolutely prohibited under fire. 

The line of platoon columns, the deployment of which 
to the front is almost instantaneous, is, by reason of its large 
intervals, fitted for movements over varied terrain in the 
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phase which immediately precedes a direct attack. In case 
of surprise it offers successful troop echelons on its flanks. 

The line is the formation for attack. Its wings must be 
protected. It does not lend itself to maneuvers like forma- 
tions in column or echelon, but it offers less vulnerability to 
artillery fire than deep formations. 

Germany.—The troop is formed in two ranks, first and 
second, and in four platoons; the platoon in groups; the 
groups in files. In columns of fours there is no distance be- 
tween the sets of fours. 

The regiment consists of three to fivetroops. The drill 
regulations find application evenin formations of two troops. 
The regimental commander is ordinarily about sixty steps in 
front of or in the middle of his regiment. The other field 
officer is about a half horse length to the rear and three steps 
to the right of the regimental commander. The formations 
are as shown in the plates: 

1. Line. 


2. Line of platoon columns (troop columns). 
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Double column of platoons. 
Mass (regimental column). 


Column of platoons (platoon column). 
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lustriaa— The troop is formed and maneuvered in line 
r column, It is divided into four platoons. In line the 
are separated by a distance of two steps. When the 
troop is divided its commander retains command of the 


stronger part. When the parts are equal he takes command 
of the part which is to have the more important duty. Pro- 
on foot by having one holder 


Visions are made tor nenting 


for each sixteen horses, by dismounting in line and by dis- 


g 
mounting in column of fours. 

In dismounting the odd numbers of front rank move 
forward the length of a horse, the even numbers of second 
rank rein back an equal distance. 

The regiment,— The troops in the “division” (half regi- 
ment) and the latter in the regiment are tactically inde- 
pendent bodies, both of which have fixed places in the pri- 


mary formation. 
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& Reguments-Commandant 
& Divisions -Commandant 
@ Escadrons -Commandaat 
C3PZ. Pionnier-Zug 
Regiment in line. 

An independent “division” is formed and maneuvered 
according to the principles of the regiment. 

The regiment is formed and maneuvered in line, line of 
platoon columns (column-line) mass, column of platoons 
(the column) and double column of platoons (double column). 

The interval between troops in lineis tensteps. Troops 
have fixed places at formation, but are not required to main- 
tain them in maneuvers. 

The line permits the simultaneous use of the greatest 
number of sabers in the attack and at the same time dimin- 
ishes the losses from frontal fire of the enemy. 

In line of platoon columns the interval is three platoon 
fronts plusten steps. This formation finds rapid deployment 
to the front and makes easy movements in broad front on 


} 


difficult terrain. 
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Line of platoon columns 


Nov! Intervals 3 platoon fronts 10 paces, 


Mass is simply the line of platoon columns with inter- 
vals of ten steps. This formation finds application when 
the regiment is to be maneuvered in a limited space or be- 
yond the reach of effective fire. 

In column of platoons the distance is platoon front plus 
ten yards. This formation is employed in long movements 
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because it is easily adapted to difficult terrain and can easily 
profit by slight cover. It permits formation of line in all 


i¢ directions and is specially favorable for de- 

ww" ployment towards the flanks. 

ae: ; In the double column, the columns are 

‘oad separated by intervais of ten steps. The 

a “division”’ is called the first, the other the 
“ second division. The double column is 

ae occasionally formed from a “division” and 

ee in an analogous way to that from the regi- 

Oe ment. In comparison with the column, 

=“ the double column has the advantage of 

oa less length and con- 

oo sequently a quicker t. 

co? deployment to the . ys 

ca front. | Lm 8 

ad rhe regimental ch 

a commander in general © oh oh! 
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he is thirty steps in front of the commander of the base troop, 
who maintains that distance. 

The commander of an independent “division” conducts 
himself like a regimental commander. In the regiment he 
supervises the correct leading of the troops under him without 
either leading or commanding. Exceptional cases in which 
‘“‘division”’ commandants command are given in their proper 
places. When these troops are in line they are in a line 
with the regimental commander. They communicate, when 
necessary, the commands of the regimental commander to 
theirtroops. The regimental commander gives them special 
orders or duties, forexample: To take charge of the reserve, 
to ride with him for consultation with reference to maneuv- 
ering, etc. 

Russia.—The troop is drawn up from right to left and 
is divided into four platoons—two half troops. The first 
and second platoons constitute the first half troop and the 
third and fourth platoons the second half. Asin other coun- 
tries, when faced to the rear the rear rank becomes the front 
rank. 

The regiment consists of four or six troops, the latter 
having permanent numbers assigned them. The plate shows 
the position of all concerned in line. The intervals between 
troops is one platoon. For convenience in supervising his 


command the regimental commander goes where his orders 


” 
oo 
C7) 





can be heard, and where he can best observe the execution 
of the movement. Field officers are required to look after 
the correct execution of formations and movements and the 
prevention and correction of mistakes. When the regiment 
is divided, for example, in movements by successive stages 
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when there is more than one troop involved, or when the 
part of the regiment larger than one troop is ordered away, 
field officers take command over these parts in accordance 
with instructions from the commandant. The commanders 
of troops may move to those places whence their commands 
can be best heard. The regiment is divided into the follow- 
ing columns: 

1. Route column. 

2. Column of platoons (regimental platoon column ), 

3. Double column of platoons. 

4. Mass (reserve column ). 

5. Column of troops (troop column ). 

6. Line of platoon columns. 
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The columns may be formed to the right, to the left, 
and not in the order of the number of troops. The plates 
show these formations. 





Nore.— Distance between troops 1 plate 


von front 7 paces. 
a 
vr’ 
i, q, i, 
,* < +é >é 4 ) 
cS a CS = SS a 
Line of platoon columns. 
Nov Interval between troops { platoon fronts, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PROVISIONAL REGIMENTS. 


The end of the first day’s experiments with the Eleventh 
Cavalry, at Leon Springs, Texas, showed that our captains 
could, with very little experience, handle troops in double 
rank with forty-eight double files. The troops were divided 
into four platoons each of twelve trooper fronts. 

The second day’s experiments in troop drill was made 
with troops of 128 men in ranks, divided into four platoons 
of sixteen-trooper fronts. This drill demonstrated that with 
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little practice, it would be easily handled and on about half 
the area required in single rank. As it is not believed that 
our troops will soon be able to put as many troopers in line 
as 128, subsequent experiments were made with ninety-six 
men in double rank. There was a question as to whether 
with that number three platoons of sixteen-trooper fronts is 
not better than four platoons of twelve-trooper fronts. 

A special advantage of the sixteen-trooper front is the 
facility with which columns of sections (eights) may be 
formed. Though not much practiced by other countries, 
that formation seems to possess a decided value. 

In the earlier experiments with the two provisional 
regiments of the Eleventh Cavalry too much stress was laid 
upon the separation of the regiments into squadrons, thereby 
continuing the brigade idea that permeates our regimental 
organization and its maneuvering. 

In the last experiments at Leon Springs (latter part of 
July) only one provisional regiment was formed, and stress 
was laid upon the importance of handling it in a compact 
form as a single regimental entity. 

It was formed of six troops in double rank. Each troop 
had forty-eight files in rank formed by consolidating two 


troops so that each of the latter had half of its men in front 


and half in rear rank. In dismounting in double rank two 


al g 
ways were employed: 1. Odd numbers of front rank move 
fC Aarne roOY 17 r —_ oo sae to ee anole 
orward, even numbers of rear rank reined back. 2. All 
except even numbers of rear rank moved forward. 


The distance between ranks was ordinarily two yards 
(thoueh one yard was used by some troop commanders), 


and the intervals and distances of platoons and troops were 


maintained 1n accordan¢ e with the principles of our squadron 





drill. The column of fours was practically eliminated asa 
maneuver formation, it being replaced by the column of 
platoons. The colonel was assisted by the lieutenant colonel, 
and the two majors exercised supervision over their respec- 
tive half regiments throughout the drills, taking command 
of such detached parts as the colonel directed. But through- 
out every effort was made to eliminate the idea of the separate 


semi-independent squadrons with their special distances and 
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intervals. The result was that the regiment of 650 or more 
troopers was continually maneuvered over areas less than 
half those that would be required by the same number of 
sabers in our present organization, and its elements were 
always in proper formation for charging. The troopers 
were dismounted to fight on foot with great frequency, and 
numerous charges were made in double ranks with fractions 
of the regiment, all of which were highly satisfactory. It 
was generally conceded that the lead horses in column of 
eights (formed by moving the platoons or troops by the 
flank) were more tractable than the usual column of fours. 
That is explained by the assistance that the adjacent fours 
give each other. Still the horses could be led away in 
columns of fours if woods or other obstacles made it neces- 
sary. ‘The regiment was deployed as skirmishers, leaving a 
troop behind each flank as reserves; it was maneuvered at 
all gaits in all formations, and was at different times com- 
manded by acolonel, two lieutenant colonels and two majors. 

After a few days’ experiments there was no longer any 
question of the great facility with which this regiment could 
be dismounted to fight on foot and quickly afterwards 
mounted. Moreover, it was clear that a greater number of 
men could be put at a given point in shorter time, either 
mounted or on foot, than with the single rank formation. 
It was suggested during the experiments that the regiment 
of six troops was too large for a single command. 

It is not believed that all officers will be readily con- 
vinced of the numerous advantages to be gained by any new 
organization, nor was it possible to develop all the little de- 
tails that the change entailed; still, it is believed that 
further trials will continually win advocates for it, and that 
a board in connection with a good regiment could, within a 
comparatively short time, draw up new regulations or change 
our old squadron regulations so as to meet all requirements. 
The experiments were wholly confirmatory of some of the 
recommendations made in the past by higher authorities. 
Possibly the favorable results achieved in such a short time 
in the double rank formations, which were new to all, were 
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due to the remarkably well trained regiment with which we 
were experimenting. 

It is believed that no advantage can be claimed for our 
present cavalry organization that can not be claimed for one 
wherein the regimental units are fewer, larger and more 
nearly equal in peace numbers to war numbers; for one 
wherein there is always a command suitable for striking and 
which can be compactly handled to that end. 

Finally, and in brief it may be stated that our present 
cavalry regiment is faulty in principle and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive in administration, both as to men and money; that 
our cavalry system or policy leaves us wholly ignorant of 





the practical operations of cavalry except in its minor roles, 
such as patrols and scouts, advance and rear guards, etc. 

It is therefore recommended that further trials be made 
with a view to fixing upon the details of a regiment of much 
fewer and much stronger units (one of which will be a re- 
serve or depot one), and that cavalry be assembled at posts 
or camps in brigades and divisions with the cavalry auxiliary, 
horse artillery, as early as practicable, in order that experi- 
ence and instruction in the broader roéles of cavalry service 
may be attainable by all other officers concerned. 


CREATION OF PRESENT CAVALRY ORGANIZATION. 

The question naturally arises as to why our present or- 
ganization was adopted. Perhaps the general orders cited 
below will explain the query, and they will show that it was 
not at all a result of war experience as ordinarily believed, 
but rather a desire to have “the system of Infantry Tactics 
prepared by Brevet Major General E. Upton, United States 
Army, adopted as the system for the armies of the United 
States in the place of all others.” 

In the Cavalry Tactics (Cooke’s), 1861, the first para- 
graph of the book stated that ‘the companies will be desig- 
nated as squadrons.’ The regiment consisted of one colonel, 
one lieutenant colonel, two majors and ten squadrons. There 
was only one battalion included in these regulations, which 
continued in force until 1873, thirteen years after the war 


began. 
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In the new Cavalry Tactics (1873) prepared by two field 
artillerymen and two cavalrymen the names “company,” 
“battallion,” and “regiment” were adopted for the cavalry. 
Under these drill regulations it would be possible to have a 
regiment of four battallions each of seven companies, al- 
though the normal was three battalions of four companies 
each. From that it may be seen that the cavalry anticipated 
the infantry in the three battalion organization (that of the 
infantry being adopted in 1891), and in the great effort at 
assimilation practically a cavalry brigade organization was 
adopted. 

In fact, the same tactics (1873) provided as follows: 

“All the rules for the evolutions of the regiment are 
applicable to the brigade.” 


General Orders, HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 73. ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON August 1, 1867. 
The following order received from the War Department 
is published for the information and guidance of the Army: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, August 1, 1867. 


ORDER IN RELATION TO UPTON'S INFANTRY TACTICS. 


The new system of Infantry Tactics, prepared by Brevet 
Major General Emory Upton, United States Army, recom- 
mended for adoption in the place of all others, by a board of 
officers, of which General Grant is president, having been 
approved, is adopted for the instruction of the Infantry of 
the Army of the United States, and for the observance of the 
Militia of the United States. 

To insure uniformity throughout the Army, all Infantry 
exercises and maneuvers not embraced in that system are 
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prohibited, and those therein prescribed will be strictly ob- 
served. 
EDWIN M. STAnron, 
Secretary of War. 
By command of General Grant : 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Asststant Adjutant General. 


Extract from the proceedings of a board of officers 
which convened at West Point, New York, by virtue of the 
following orders, viz: 

Special Orders, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
No. 300. ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 11, 1867. 

A board will assemble at West Point, New York, on 
Tuesday, the 9th day of July, 1867, to take into consideration 
the system of Infantry Tactics prepared by Brevet Major 
General E. Upton, United States Army, and will report its 
opinion whether the said tactics should be adopted as the 
system for the armies of the United States in lieu of all 
others. The board will be composed as follows: General 
U. S. Grant, United States Army; Major General G. G. 
Meade, United States Army; Brevet Major General E.R.S. 
Canby, United States Army; Brevet Major General W. F. 
3arry, Colonel Second United States Artillery; Brevet Brig- 
adier General W. N. Grier, Colonel Third United States Cav- 
alry; Brevet Colonel H. M. Black, Major, Seventh United 
States Infantry. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

( Signed ) E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


The general advantages of the new system are: 

1. Its easy application to all the arms of the service, 
leaving nothing additional to any special branch except the 
manual of the arm with which it fights, the adaptation of the 
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words of command, the training of animals, and the manage- 
ment and care of the material with which it is equipped. 

2. The readiness with which the principles may be ac- 
quired by new troops, abbreviating materially the time re- 
quired to fit them for the field, and practically extending 
the effective term of service of the soldier. This is of great 
importance in relation to the volunteer force, of which in all 
great wars our armies must be largely composed. 

The special advantages are: 

That it dispenses with the maneuvering by the rear rank, 
by inversion, and the countermarch, and substitutes therefor 
rapid and simple conversions of front, and changes from 
column into line. 

That it increases the number of modes of passing from 
the order in column to the order in line, facing in any direc- 
tion ; diminishes the time required for these changes, and 
preserves always the front rank in the front—advantages 
of vital importance in the presence and under the fire of the 
enemy. 

That it provides for all column movements required in 
an open country and by the column of fours, for the move- 
ments necessary in narrow roads, wooded or obstructed 
countries, without the extension incident to ordinary move- 
ments by the flank. 

That it provides for a single rank formation, specially 
adapted to the use of breechloaders. 

That it provides fora system of skirmishing, from double 
or single rank, superior for defense or defense to any existe 
ing system. 

The board, therefore, recommend that the system of In- 
fantry Tactics prepared by Brevet Major General E. Upton, 
United States Army, be adopted as the system for the armies 
of the United States in the place of all others. 


(Signed) U.S. GRANT, General, 
(Signed ) GEO. G. MEADE, 

Mayor General, U. S. Army. 
(Signed ) Ep. R. S. CANBY, 


Brigadier and Brevet Major General. 
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(Signed) WILLIAM F. BARRY, 
Colonel Second Artillery, 
Brevet Major General, U. S. Army. 
(Signed ) Wm. N. GRIER, 
Calonel Third United States Cavalry, 
Brevet Brigadier General, VU. S. Army. 
(Signed ) H. M. Black, 
Major Seventh United States Infantry, 
Brevet Colonel, U. S. Army. 
Approved and referred to the Adjutant General, 
August 1, 1867. 
(Signed ) E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, 
A true extract from official report. 
HORACE PORTER, 
Brevet Brigadier General and Atde-de-Camp. 


General Order’, ILEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 6. WASHINGTON, July 17, 1873. 
The following order, received from the War Department, 
is published for the information and guidance of the army : 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, July 17, 1873. 

The revision of Upton’s Infantry Tactics by the author, 
and the Tactics for Artillery and Cavalry (including the pro- 
ceedings of the board— Major General Schofield, president 
—instituted by General Orders, No. 60, Headquarters of the 
Army, Adjutant General's Office, series of 1869), assimilated 
to the Tactics for Infantry, pursuant to instructions from the 
General of the Army, by Lieutenant Colonel Emory Upton, 
First Artillery, instructor of tactics, United States Military 
Academy; Captain Henry A. Du Pont, Fifth Artillery, com- 
manding Battery F, Fifth Artillery; Captain John E. Tour- 
telotte, Seventh Cavalry, colonel, and aide-de-camp to the 
General; Captain Alfred E. Bates, Second Cavalry, assistant 
instructor of Cavalry tactics, United States Military Academy, 
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having been approved by the President, are adopted for the 
instruction of the army and militia of the United States. 

To insure uniformity, all exercises, evolutions, and cere- 
monies not embraced in these tactics are prohibited, and 
those therein prescribed will be strictly observed. 

Wo. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 


By command of General Sherman. 
WILLIAM D. WHIPPLE, 
Assistant Adjutant General, 


OUTLINES OF A SIX-TROOP CAVALRY REGIMENT. 

If the cavalry peace strength were fixed at 16,800 en- 
listed (approximately 4,000 above present authorized 
strength) and the regiment at 700 sabers, there would be 
twenty-four regiments each of six fighting troops of about 
110 men, one reserve troop, four field officers, ten captains, 
fourteen first lieutenants, and eight second lieutenants. ‘That 
would be an increase of nine colonels, nine lieutenant colo- 
nels, three majors, fifteen captains, 111 first lieutenants, and 
a loss of thirty-three second lieutenants. 

Following the same organization and utilizing the pres- 
ent authorized strength very slightly increased, there would 
be twenty regiments asabove. That would give an increase 
of five colonels, five lieutenant colonels, a loss of five majors, 
and a net loss of thirty-five company officers (twenty-five 
captains lost, fifty-five first lieutenants gained, sixty-five 
second lieutenants lost). 

The drill regulations of the several countries cited above 
do not show their respective totals of regimental field officers, 
some of whom are with depot orreserve troops. Jn this sug- 
gested plan the ratio of field officers to company officers is as 
one to eight (in present organization one to nine), whereas 
the average of other cavalries is as 1 to 7.2. The ratio of 
captains to lieutenants remains practically as at present, 
that is, one captain to two lieutenants. 
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Perhaps it would be advisable to make the troops a little 
larger than 110 men, in order that at formations each troop 
might have a front of forty-eight troopers (three platoons of 
sixteen double files or four platoons of twelve double files). 
In war the troop strength should be set so as to give a troop 
front of sixty-four troopers. These tentative plans are cited 
to show in a general way what could be affected undera 
six troop organization, what would be the possible number 
of regiments involved, and what would be the results on the 


officer personnel both as regards the present and the future. 


ACE STRENGTH OF CAVALRY AND ITS RATIO TO INFANTRY. 


There has been a disposition on the part of some persons 
to claim that the present cavalry force is sufficient for the 
country. Some have even claimed that we have more cavalry 
than we should have, therein losing sight of the extreme 
difficulty and great delay involved in making volunteer cav- 
alry field-fit. The Knowland bill, which proposes six com- 
plete divisions, etc., for the mobile regular army, meets the 
ipproval of the infantry and field artillery. That bill pro- 

des for six divisions of n infantry regiments each, two 
field artillery regiments, one cavalry regiment, and certain 
technical troops, also one cavalry division of nine regiments 
with horse artillery and certain technical troops. 
increases the infantry by twenty four regiments 
loubles the artillery, and leaves the cavalry as at present. 
This bill, with its provisions, is cited to show the trend of 
th It in certain spheres 

T roportion of sabe o bayonets is in various coun- 
tries fixed at about 125 to 1,000, and is based largely upon 

nancial reasons. Barring expense, there is hardly any limit 


that should be set to the amount of cavalry that countries 


should possess. Properly handled, cavalry has by reason of 
its speed, mobility, and capacity to fight dismounted, great 


superiority. s Bearing these facts in mind, it would seem that 
the bill above referred to should have for each infantry di- 
vision a regiment as provided, and two independent divisions 
for the larger and more important roles of independent cav- 
alry. In some countries, where cavalry is not in sufficient 
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numbers, provision is made for mounted infantry, or the 
sending of infantry in wagons or on bicycles to reinforce 
cavalry at important points. In fact, in our country war 
effectiveness alone should determine the amount cf inde- 
pendent cavalry maintained. 

The bill referred to relates solely to the regular estab- 
lishment and makes provisions for a larger peace status than 
can be expected from Congress within the near future. In 
any event, in fixing the mobile forces of the United States 
the length of time required to make the various elements 
field fit, the present and expanded strength of the organized 
malitia, and the probable number of volunteers called out 
must be given full consideration. 

The following tables show the strength of infantry and 
cavalry of the several countries and the percentage of these 


two arms to the total peace strength: 


( trie l \ a i I Ca 
/ ( t. / ( 

I ¢ 79,040 75,51 )-77 11.59 

Ge $94,765 73,308 63.81 11.56 

\ 194,1 47,54 59-34 14.51 

R ' 50.00 115, 18.33 g.55 

Eng 1 151,261 20,716 59.21 8.10 

Ital 167, 24,000 rT 3.32 

M¢ 4 20,320 7,315 63.50 22.56 

Japa 149,402 14 1.0 | 
| ( State 

Rx n 27,37 13,54 3.64 16.64 

Organized Militia 17,035 31.09 3.48 

Pot 124,40 17,707 1.70 8.80 


These data show that our Cavalry, both regular and 
militia, is only 17,700, or 8.8 per cent. of the whole. It is 
considerably less than in France, Germany, Austria and 
Russia, and about equal to that of England and Italy. 

The following gives the fighting strength of existing 
organizations of the various countries on mobilization : 
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. . nfantry savalry 
Crciatilien Infantry Cavalry 


rifles. sabers. 
France ee : 618,450 66,750 
Germany ; : 633,000 76,500 
Austria... ; ..| 420,300 37,500 
Russia pees se iced SQPSUSS 111,825 
S + } ” | 
England 135,020 15,000 
Italy 300,000 20,880 
Mexico ....... ne 53,760 14,016 
Japan oe A x 228,000 14,550 
United States: 
Regulars 39.600 15 225 
Organized militia 167,000 5,800 
Total pid ee , 206,600 21,025 


This shows that our percentage of sabers to bayonets is 
less than that in France, Germany, Russia and England. 
The ratio of sabers to bayonets in the United States should, 
for reasons stated above, be larger than in other countries. 
A ratio of only 150 sabers to 1,000 bayonets would necessi- 


tate an increase over our expanded strength (15,000 regulars, 
I 


6,000 militia) of approximately 10,000 sabers. Jt is an un- 


fortunate fact that much of our militia cavalry is far belowa 


proper standard of efficiency, and in these estimates it is pro- 
ably put too high. 

The above data leave out of consideration the large vol- 
unteer army (at least 200,000) that would be organized at the 
beginning of a war. As it is not reasonable to believe that 
cavalry organizations could be created as quickly or as effec- 
tively as infantry ones, some additional peace cavalry organi- 
zations should be reckoned on to supplement volunteer re- 
quirements. 

In the Rebellion the proportion of cavalry to infantry 
was approximately as follows: 223 regiments to g8o regi- 
ments. Since the authorized cavalry regiment was, by gen- 
eral orders, April 29, 1863, fixed at 1,244 and the infantry 
regiment at 1,022, to ratio of sabers to bayonets was as I to 
3.62; in other words, 276 sabers to 1,000 bayonets (27.6 per 


cent ). 
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In a reasonable consideration of our first line of infantry 
(militia 145 and regulars thirty), say 175 regiments (nineteen 
divisions—five field armies), it is right to assign nineteen 
cavalry regiments as divisional cavalry and to give to each 
two field armies at least an independent cavalry division, say 
two and one-half divisions —twenty-one regiments. 

Summing this up, we see that the first line would require 
for its 175 infantry regiments forty cavalry regiments, in- 
stead of the twenty-one (fifteen regular and six militia) that 
we have. Estimating the cavalry regiments at 1,200 and the 
infantry regiments at 1,500, there results 183 sabers to 1,000 
bayonets. Estimating the cavalry regiments at 750, half the 
strength of infantry regiments, the proportion would be 114 
sabers to 1,000 bayonets. 


CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


The accompanying plate shows the regimental forma- 
tion and clearly indicates the organization that was used 
during the Civil War. Cook’s Tactics with the single rank 
was tried out around Washington in the winter of 1861-2, 
but in the spring of 1862 the double rank system was re- 
sumed and continued till the end of the struggle. 

The first edition of Poinsett’s Cavalry Tactics, “ printed 
by order of the War Department,”’ was published in Wash- 
ington in 1841, the second and third in Philadelphia in 1855 
and in 1862, respectively, and the fourth at the Government 
Printing Office in 1864. The following appears in all the 
editions: 


FORMATION OF A REGIMENT OF FIVE SQUADRONS IN ORDER 
OF BATTLE (OR IN LINE). 

The squadrons of a regiment in order of battle are dis- 
tinguished by the denomination of first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth; they are formed on the same line, in the order of 
these numbers, commencing on the right, and with an inter- 
val of twelve paces. 

This is the primitive and habitual order of the squad- 
rons in regiments. 
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Each squadron is composed of four platoons, distin- 
guished by the denomination of first, second, third and 
fourth, commencing on the right. 

The first and second platons form the first division, the 
third and fourth form the second division. 

The formation is in two ranks; the oldest soldiers in 
each platoon are placed in the front rank, and from right to 
left in each rank. 

When the squadron is to be exercised it is composed 


habitually of forty-eight files; consequently each division 
is composed of twenty-four files, each platoon of twelve; if 
the squadron is increased to sixty-rour files the platoon is 


then divided into two sections; that on the right is the first 


That which is prescribed for the formation when 


mounted is applicable to the formation on foot. 
STs. 33 rit EEFIC] S AND NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
rHE FIELD AND STAFF OF A REGIMENT 
N RDI FF BATTLI 
Plate |. Che colonel twenty-five paces in front of the 
: aia 
C O giment, having a chief bugler behind him. 
The lieutenant colonel twelve paces in advance of the 
ce te of the rignt wing. 
The major twelve paces in advance of the center of the 
oe es 
The colonel moves wherever his presence may be neces- 
The lieutenant colonel and major move wherever the 
olonel 1 think proper to direct them 
The adjutant on a line with the front rank, two paces 
from the right of the regiment 
POSTS. OF THI OFFICERS AND NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


OF A SQUADRON IN LINE. 


The captain commanding is posted at the center of the 


dS 


squadron, the croup of his horse one pace in front of the 


heads of the horses of the front rank. 
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The second captain three paces in the rear of the center 
of the squadron. He is charged with the alignment of the 
rear rank and file colors. 

The senior first lieutenant commands the first platoon ; 
the other first lieutenant commands the fourth platoon. 

The senior second lieutenant commands the second 
platoon; the other second lieutenant commands the third 
platoon. 

Each of these officers is posted at the center of his pla- 
toon, with the croup of his horse one pace in front of the 
heads of the horses of the front rank. 








PONY PACKS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Major C. C. SMITH, Puiviprine Scouts, (CAPTAIN FOURTEENTH CAVALRY.) 


~” one of the umpires with the red army at Colo, in Luzon, 

in February, 1910, it frequently happened that I could 
not connect handily with my mess and bed-roll. Upon re- 
tiring supperless one night with my saddle blanket substi- 
tuted for my bed-roll, I began to think of the usefulness of 
an individual pack outfit for an officer, and on return to my 
station commenced to experiment. 

My experiments were also made with a view to working 
out the following from General Order No. 1, Philippines 
Division, January I, 1909: 

“At the Division Meet it was demonstrated that the troops there repre- 
sented were not sufficiently instructed in the use of pony packs. This subject 
should be carefully studied. The best method of packing ponies was judged 
to be with the sawbuck saddle, which may be made in the field, under which 
were placed the blankets of several men, protected from the horse by means 
of a canvas or other cover, and by using wicker baskets, canvas or matting 
sacks, which can be put on the pony at the last moment and removed in order 
to rest the animal whenever a halt is made. 

“In campaigning in these Islands or in the Orient it is often found practi- 
cable to utilize pony transportation and cargadores.” 

The aparejo is made of bejuco (rattan) on the exact 
lines of the Q. M. aparejo, though smaller to fit the pony of 
the Philippines. It should measure from withers to lower 
front side corners (vertical) 22 inches; along the back (hori- 
zontal) 21 inches; and weighs when stuffed and ready for 
use, with cincha, lash rope and sling, 28 pounds. 

The photographs opposite show the under side of aparejo 
when opened, and the aparejo when set up. 
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FIGURE 1. 


APAREJIO— UNDER Srpe Up, 











FIGURE 2 


APAREJO SET UP, 
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Bejuco was hit upon for making the aparejo on account 
of its durability, lightness and advantage over leather when 
wet. The aparejo is ribbed up with bejuco or bamboo sticks 
of suitable size. I believe that if a bejuco aparejo were 
adopted for the pack service of the army it would be better, 
certainly much cheaper, than the present heavy cumbersome 
leather one. 

The corona or saddle-blanket shown in photographs 
herewith is combined with a piece of canvas provided with 
rope loops for small tent pegs, and brass rings sewed into 
the edge for use respectively in making a shelter tent anda 
hammock. In making the tent or hammock the sling rope, 
and ropes around the bundles are to be used with the canvas. 

The first of the following photographs shows the saddle- 
blanket and canvas seperated; the second and third shows 
the blanket and canvas buttoned together, one showing the 
blanket up, the next the canvas up. In folding the blanket 
and canvas for use on the horse’s back under the aparejo, 
the canvas should be folded in the folds of the blanket so as 
not to touch the back. 

The combined blanket and piece of canvas weighs 12 


pounds. 





a 








i FIGURE 3. 


BLANKET AND CANVAS SEPARATED, 
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FIGURE 4. 


BLANKET AND CANVAS BUTTONED TOGETHER— BLANKET UP. 














FIGURE 5. 


BLANKET AND CANVAS BUTTONED TOGETHER—CANVAS UP. 


The next two pictures show how the aparejo looks on 
the pony without a load, and with a load. 
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FIGURE 6. 


APAREJO ON PONY—UNLOADED. 

















FIGURE 7. 
APAREJO ON PONY— LOADED, 
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The pack shown in the last picture consists of two small 
boxes with mantas, and on top a small bed-roll with Q. M. 
cot, total weight 120 pounds. | 

It will be seen from foregoing paragraphs that the pony 
carries, including aparejo and corona, 160 pounds, which 
ought to be about right for such an animal in a country like 
the Philippines. 

I have used this pack the last few months, and have 
found it satisfactory; and if the care is exercised that should 
be in readjusting it when it needs it the pony’s back should 
not suffer. 

The pictures below show the canvas piece of the corona 
used as a shelter tent, and as a hammock. 

No doubt but that the mantas might have been worked 
into the contrivance for which the corona canvas is intended 
and thus save this much weight on the horse, but as it is 
desireable to protect rations and clothing from the heavy 
rains of the Philippines it was deemed best to use the mantas 
as box coverings. 

















FIGURE 8, 
CANVAS USED AS SHELTER TENT. 
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FIGURE 9. 


CANVAS USED AS A HAMMOCK. 


Note: In former days when our cavalry was serving on the plains, it 
frequently happened that a command would cut loose from its wagon train to 
follow an Indian trail and would be away from their base of supplies, the 
wagon train, fordaysatatime, In such cases, owing to the limited pack trans- 
portation allowed or on hand, it was necessary for the officers to mess with 
their troops and they could only take along such canvas and bedding or other 
supplies as could be carried on their own mounts. 

Having been more than uncomfortable on several such occasions and 
having gone hungry for days—everybody being out of rations—on two 
noted occasions, your editor purchased a pony, in the spring of 1877, and 
fitted up an aparejo, something similar to the one described in the foregoing 
article. This pony carried an oldtime “A" tent with jointed poles, the bedding 
for the troop officers and their mess outfit when away from the wagon train, 
and even while with the train, it transported a tent fly and poles, the officers’ 
lunch and other extras, so that on making camp, shelter from the heat or 
storms was had at once and long before the arrival of the wagon train. 

This pony and pack outfit paid for itself many times over during the Nez 
Perce Campaign of 1877, and that of the following year around the Black Hills 
and the Southern Cheyenne Campaign.— Ead‘tor. 
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FORAGE.* 
By VEerERINARIAN GERALD E. GRIFFIN, Tuirp FieELD ARTILLERY 


SORAGE may be defined as food of any kind for horses 
and cattle, as grass, hay, straw, seaweed, rice, molasses, 
sugar, etc., and the various well known grains; but food for 


our horses is, when necessity demands it, frequently of an 
animal nature, such as eggs, milk, meat soup, dried fish and 
even flesh itself. 


The constituents of all foods comprise five groups, each 


o> 
pak Be eens SA Re Ieee a lefinite ve 
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the building up of the body tissues, such as the muscles, the 
various organs and the skin, and in maintaining them in 
amount and quality. If asmall excess of such materials is 
contained in the food given it may be stored up in the body 


as fat, which can be used to produce heat and work; but this 


*Extract from lecture in Hippology to the Line Class at the Army Service 
Schools. 
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is not the essential function of the flesh-making elements, 
and a properly constructed food should contain them in such 
proportion as can be properly digested and will keep the 


muscles and other organs at their best; beyond this amount 
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being to some extent digested themselves. [he proportion 


in which they exist may vary from about two per cent. in 


corn to forty per cent. in wheat straw. 
Water forms a considerable portion of all foods, even 


those which are usually considered dry, the percentage vary- 
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ing from about ten per cent. in oats to ninety per cent. in 
roots and grasses. 

A good food for a service horse should contain the con- 
stituents mentioned in such proportions that the greatest 
possible percentage of nourishment can be extracted from it, 
and a sufficient amount and bulk can be consumed to satisfy 
all requirements, namely: to maintain the body temperature, 
appease the appetite, and produce the required work without 


+4 - 1; ; r Tas wmnin 1 
upsetting the digestion or occasioning flesh 


loss of fles 


If no one food will answer 


‘se demands then the 


ration should be arranged so that its several components will 
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do so in the aggregate and such a ration is generally described 
as a balanced ration and from such a ration an animal can 
extract the largest possible amount of nutriment, though from 
no food, however suitable, is it possible for the total quantity 
of its nutriment to be absorbed by digestion. The digesti- 
bility of a food must therefore be taken into account when 
vor ) i ( 
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We know from experience that its are the best of all 
grains for horses They combine all the elements necessary 
for nutrition in such proportions that the animal is able to 
consumea large amount without disturbing the digestion, and 

Ss Ss Ss ’ 
to extract the greatest possible amount of nourishment from 


it. Many other grains are successfully used as horse foods, 
but wherever oats can be obtained they are universally ac- 
knowledged to be the best, provided the question of cost has 
not to be considered. In our country they are the staple 
food, although it must be admitted that corn is extensively 
used on the score of economy. 

Good oats should be short and plump, of good color, hard 
to the feel, dry, without odor, rattling when allowed to fall 
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on a solid surface, breaking shortly across when bitten, tasting 
like good oat-meal, and, in a good sample, practically all the 
same size. On inspecting a grain closely it will be seen that 
there is a split down the under side of the husk, and a good 
grain should be so plump that the kernel bulges through this 
split, making a double line down the grain. 

A plump oat is a heavy one; it has little or no beard, 
consequently lies close together, and therefore weighs heavier 
than a longer, thinner, more bearded variety. The size and 
plumpness of the grain should be due not to an increase in 
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the husk but t 
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1e size of the kernel, and consequently some 
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New oats may smell a little earthly, but an old sample 
should have practically no odor. 

New oats are heavier and softer than old owing to the 
extra per centage of moisture they contain and they are con- 
sidered to be less digestible, and are undoubtedly productive 
of digestive disturbance. 

Oats vary greatly in weight, but the standard weight of 
a struck bushel in all states, so far as I can learn, is thirty- 
two pounds. 

To ascertain the natural weight per bushel the grain 
should be poured quickly from a sack until the measure over- 
flows, and the sample immediately struck from the top with 
a thick, round stick —stricking stick —which should be long 
enough to afford a firm grasp at each end, and so enable the 
] 


ve of the measure at one 


striker to level the grain with the edg 


stroke 





By pouring the grain slowly or from a height by shaking 
or striking the measure during the process, or by allowing 
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ping may be detected by the appearance of the altered oats, 
which have a square-cut end, and by plunging the hand some 
depth into the sack when quantities of the removed beard 


I 
will be found adhering to it on removal. 
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Foxy Oats: When oats are stored in large quantities 
before they are sufficiently dried they become “heated,” at 
the same time their color alters to a deeper brown or yellow 
than before and they acquire an acrid smell; such oats are 
termed foxy and when the defect exists to any extent it is 
readily detected. 

Kiln Dried and Bleached Oats: Wiln drying in itself is 


not a defect, and if the process is adopted only to make cer- 
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of mold is so great as to be noticeable a simple inspection is 


sumcient to detect it, but the defect in be detected by the 
musty smell on opening the sack; these conditions are fre- 


quently accompanied by a soft and spongy feel, varying with 
the amount of dampness present. 


Ratty Oats: The presence of a large number of rats in 


a shed will sometimes cause the grain to become so tainted 


that horses and mules will refuse it. The condition may be 
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detected by the presence of nibbled oats and the character- 
istic odor and droppings of the vermin. 

Dirty Oats: Oats threshed in the field often contain 
quantities of earth and pebbles, and in addition they are 
often adulterated with inferior corn, coarse salt, sand, etc., 
with intent to deceive. 


Grades of Oats: Oats are graded according 


S db 


‘ to rules 
adopted by the various warehouse commissions throughout 
the country and are based upon those of The Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission at Chicago. 

No. 1, white oats shall be white, dry, sweet, sound, 


free from other grain and weigh not less than 
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thirty-two pounds to the measured bushel 
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No. 2, white oats shall be ninety-five per cent. white, 


dry, sweet, shall not contain more than one per cent. of dirt 
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weigh not less than thirty-two pounds to the measured 
bushel. 
No. 2, mixed oats shall be oats of various colors, dry, 
sweet, shall not contain more than two per cent. of dirt and 
two per cent. of other grain and weigh not less than twenty 


gt 
eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

Red Oats: No. 1 red oats or Rust Proof shall be pure 
red, sound, bright, sweet, clean, and free from other grain 
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and weigh not less than thirty-two pounds to the measured 
bushel. 


No. 2, red oats or Rust Proof shall be seven-eights red, 
sweet, dry, and shall not contain more than two-per cent. of 


ounds to the measured bushel. 
Pp 
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often such boards may be without expert knowledge of grain, 
consequently the findings of such a board is lacking in weight. 

Feeding Oats: Oatsare the easiest grain to feed to horses 
and mules; these animals thrive on them and are able to 
consume and digest a larger quantity of them than any other 
grain without special preparation and without their diges- 
tion becoming upset. With horses at hard work the amount 
which they may be given is practically as much as the animal 
cares to consume, provided that a suitable quantity of other 
forage is included in the ration, this will usually vary from 
twelve to eighteen pounds per day. 

For animals in moderate work an average of ten pounds 
per day, or even less, suffices, and working horses when rest- 
ing for a length of time may be given only four to six pounds 
per day with advantage. 

In some private stables it is the custom to crush the oats 
and this has its advantage as it insures that the husk of each 
individual grain is split so that any which do escape masti- 
cation may be readily acted upon by the gastric and other 
fluids during the process of digestion. Animals that eat 
hurriedly, either from natural greediness or for fear that 
their neighbors may rob them, are naturally inclined to swal- 
low their grain ration without proper mastication, and especi- 
ally is this the case in large bodies of horses fed in open 
stables. 

Our stables are famous for their grain bolters due no 
doubt to the hurry of the animals in their efforts to appease 
the ravenous hunger induced by the long period of absolute 
fasting between morning feeding at 5:30 and evening stables 
at 4:45. 

It would not be out of place at this point to indicate the 
advantage of feeding three times per day, but we will speak 
of this later. This plan, however, has been suggested, and 
reasons given, by our veterinarians and horsemen, but it ap- 
pears the old custom, born of convenience, of morning and 
evening feeding only will not die until killed by a general 


order. 
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CORN. 

Corn is used extensively as a horse and mule feed in all 
sections of this country, Mexico, The West Indies and South 
America. 

Containing as it does a very small percentage of mineral 
salts, it is admittedly, even where in general use, an unsuit- 
able food for the raising of young stock; but experience has 
thoroughly proved that it produces excellent results in all 
classes of working horses when carefully and judictously fed. 
Still I am afraid of it, for when fed in the service, uncrushed, 
it has caused many cases of acute indigestion and not a few 
deaths and I feel justified in saying that corn isa dangerous 
grain when fed only in the morning and the evening as is 
the custom of the service. 

Corn contains less of the flesh forming elements than 
oats, but it is superior in the elements of the fat-heat-energy 
group. It is very inferior to oats in the bone making 
elements and is woefully lacking in woody fibre. It is con- 
sidered to be a heating food for the reason that it puts on fat 
rapidly, but it cannot be fed as safely as oats. 

I have been informed by a farmer in this vicinity 
(Leavenworth) that even hogs do not readily digest corn. 
To make this statement clear he informed me that if a drove 
of hogs of similar age and weight be taken and equally 
divided, one-half being fed all the corn they care to consume 
and the second nothing but the droppings of the former, 
those eating the droppings alone will put on weight faster 
and are less liable to hog cholera. 

Many cavalry and artillery horses appear to be unable 
to properly digest corn and this is probably due to their 
habit of bolting their grain at evening stables, at which time 
the appetite is keenest. 

Corn is more readily bolted than oats, for while one 
pound of oats requires about one pound of saliva to properly 
prepare it for passage to the stomach, one pound of corn, 
though harder, may be sufficiencly lubricated for passage by 


one-fourth less. 
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Strange to relate, I have never encountered a case of 
choke produced by shelled corn, although I have been called 
on to treat numerous casesofchoke by oats. 

Few cases of acute indigestion can be traced to oats, but 
hundreds of deaths can be laid at the door of acute indigestion, 
brought on by feeding uncrushed, shelled corn. 

I am prejudiced against corn as a service food unless it 
be properly crushed, and fed morning, noon and evening, as 
is done in civilian stables. 

Mr. C. L. Carlson, of Nebraska, an authority on horse 
breeding, has this to say of corn as a feed for breeding 
animals: 

“Feeding has much to do with successful breeding, and 
it requires even more than a balanced ration for best results. 
Corn can be used with bran, clover, alfalfa or other feed rich 
in protein, that chemically it will not differ from oats, yet 
mares will produce more foals than when corn is any part 
of the ration. 

“Chemically there is no reason why corn cannot be 
balanced and made a good feed, yet in fact, unless the 
breeders of draft horses in the corn belt change from corn 
to some other feed, within a century their mares will be all 
barren. It has the same effect upon the stallion. Either 
stallions or mares that have never been fed corn can be put 
upon a corn ration for a year or two without apparent injury. 
After that length of time the injurious effects of the corn 
becomes noticeable. I have known many stallions to be fed 
corn exclusively for their grain ration for three or four years, 
acquitting themselves nicely in the stud during this time, 
and then becomes sterile all at once. These same stallions 
were again made breeders within a year by simply substi- 
tuting oats for the corn. The same has proved true of many 
mares. I have often succeeded in restoring to bearing corn 
fed mares that were supposed to be barren, by simply chang- 
ing their diet from corn to other grain or alfalfa. 

“T have made many extended observations as to corn 
being a factor in degeneracy. In the case of two lots of 
mares of the same breeding and quality, the one fed corn 
and the other oats or no grain, and both lots bred to the 
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same stallion, these fed corn always produced the poorer 
foals. These foals were not only inferior to the others, but 
did not mature into as good horses. 

“In many tests I have made of the bones of horses fed 
upon different grains, those fed corn always showed the 
weakest bone. In weight per cubic inch, it appeared to be 
as good as the bone of horses fed other grain, but as soon as 
it would be given the leverage test it was found possessing 
very little strength. Those reared from their colthood to 
maturity upon an exclusive diet of western alfalfa, showed 
the best quality of bone of any draft horse tested. 

“T shall not attempt to say why a corn diet has such an 
effect upon stallions and brood mares, for I do not know. 
To be positive concerning this question, I shall want to ex- 
periment further. However, this fact I have settled to my 
own satisfaction, that corn is indigestible for any horse. It may 
be because of its indegistability that the system becomes so 
impared in all its varied functions that degeneracy naturally 
follows. 

«“* * * the nearer we get toacorn ration, the lighter 
the foal crop; while the nearer we get to a grass ration the 
larger the foal crop.” 

Good corn should be perfectly dry, of bright color, not 
at all brown, hard and free from dirt, mold, weevils and mus- 
tiness; when bitten into it should taste sweet and have no 
distinct odor. It should not weigh less than fifty-six pounds 
to the measured bushel. 

No. 1, white corn shall be ninety-nine per cent. white, 
sweet and well matured. 

No. 2, white corn shall be ninety-eight per cent. white 
and sweet. 

No. 1, yellow corn shall be ninety-nine per cent. yellow, 
sweet and well matured. 

No. 2, yellow corn shall be ninety-five per cent. yellow 
and sweet. 

No. 1, mixed corn shall be corn of various colors, sweet 
and well matured. 

No. 2, mixed corn shall be corn of various colors and 


sweet. 
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No. 3, mixed corn shall be corn of various colors and 
sweet. 


No. 4, corn of any variety, shall include damp, damaged 
or musty corn. 

Corn travels very badly in bulk when shelled and is very 
liable to get Aeated unless it starts in perfect condition, for 
this reason it has to be closely inspected before shipment for 
long distances by sea. When feated the grains become 
darker in color, soft to the feel, and acquire a peculiarly pun- 
gent odor. 

Weevily Corn: The weevil is an insect of the beetle 
family and gains entrance to the grain at the point and lives 
upon the interior. In all cases where the quality of this 
grain is under suspicion the points of the seeds should be 
closely examined as this is the spot where damage is most 
easily detected. 

The feed by weight of corn is the same as that of oats 
and when the change is made from the latter grain, it should 
be made gradually so as to avoid digestive troubles. A new 
set of feed measures of proper capacity should be promptly 
provided for corn so that the exact amount by weight of the 
same and no more shall be offered. 


BARLEY. 


Though not generally used in the service, except at some 
of the southwestern posts, barley is a very good horse food. 

The grain should be plump and short, quite hard, with 
a thin, wrinkled skin and small, fine but not shrunken ends; 
its color should be of a golden white and it should be free 
from distinct odor. 

It should weigh not less than forty-four pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 1, barley shall be sound, plump, bright, clean and 
free from other grain, and not scoured or clipped. It shall 
weigh not less than forty-eight pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 2, barley shall be sound, of healthy color (bright or 
straw color), reasonably clean and reasonably free from other 
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grain and seeds, and not scoured or clipped; shall weigh not 
less than forty-six pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3, barley shall include slightly shrunken or other- 
wise lightly damaged barley not good enough for No. 2, and 
not scoured or clipped; shall weigh not less than forty-four 
pounds to the measured bushel. 

Feed Barley: No. 1, feed barley shall test not less than 
forty pounds to the measured bushel, shall be clean and 
reasonably free from other grain and seeds and not good 
enough for No. 4, and may include barley with a strong 
ground smell or a slightly musty or bin smell. 

In the Southwest this grain is sometimes given un- 
crushed and without other preparation, in which state, how- 
ever, the toughness and indigestibility of its husk is such 
that it can only be consumed in quantity by animals raised 
on it. For cavalry, artillery and pack animals it should be 
either crushed, parched or soaked, preferably the former, as 
it rapidly gives rise to acute indigestion. 

While stationed at Fort Grant, Arizona, some years ago, 
the cavalry horses were given no other grain than uncrushed 
barley. All of them were low in condition; looseness of the 
bowels was always present, and colic was of nightly and 
daily occurrence. The barley offered was of good grade and 
was purchased from the Indians in the vicinity of the post. 

Parching barley consists in heating it in small quantities 
until it is just ready to split when the contents become softer 
and of a floury consistency. Of course this method of prep- 
aration is impracticable in the service. 


RYE. 


In Sweden, Norway, Russia, Belgium and Denmark rye 
formsa large portion of the daily ration for animals. I have 
not seen it fed in this country outside of Oklahoma and there 
they informed me they did not consider it as good as oats 
or corn. It was offered uncrushed and sometimes soaked, 
but in the latter form it soon fermented and became unfit 
for food. This grain on account of its irritating husk readily 


gives rise to diarrhoea. 
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Rye is a grain that is often afflicted with a smut or 
fungus known as ergot, which may be recognized as a small 
body about half an inch long and of a purpleish black color, 
resembling very much in shape the small, warty projection 
found in the center of the fetlock of horses and named after 
this fungus. Ergot taken internally, constricts the blood 
vessels, especially of the limbs, and may produce disease in 
the animals eating it. 

WHEAT. 

This grain is looked upon as a most undesirable food 
for horses. It is undoubtedly true that part of this prejudice 
is due to lack of experience in its use. However, it can be 
fed to animals without exciting those alarming symptoms 
generally supposed to be produced by it, and especially 
should this be borne in mind on service when it is necessary 
to turn every possible eatable thing to account. 

I have fed wheat as a ration for long periods to my own 
horses and found that they preferred it to other grain. Of 
course it cannot with safety be given in as large quantities 
as oats,-corn, barley or rye, but I do not hesitate to state that 
a ration of six pounds will be a safe amount. I found that 
mixing it with oats, chopped hay, or bran insured a more 
thorough mastication. 

Wheat while still green and heading is a dangerous food 
for horses and mules as has been demonstrated time and 
again on the farms of Kansasand Missouri. After the battle 
of Waterloo a number of English cavalry regiments turned 
their horses loose in the wheat fields of the vicinity of the 
battle field and it is recorded that hundreds of them died 
from flatulency. 

When wheat is fed it is essential that it should be dry 
as it is otherwise extremely indigestible. 


BRAN. 


The quality of bran as a food depends almost entirely 
on the amount of flour it contains and the bran from modern 
mills where nearly all traces of flour is extracted reduces 
the nourishing qualities of this portion of the ration to a 
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minimum; hence bran is given only to regulate the bowels 
which it sometimes does by stimulating them by gentle irri- 
tation. Bran is certainly high in the flesh forming elements 
but it is practically indigestible and, therefore, in itself poss- 
esses little value as a food. 

Bran may be used to advantage when mixed dry with 
the corn or oats of a bolter, it being so dry that it compels 
him to thoroughly masticate his food before passing it on to 
the stomach. 


RICE. 


In our Island possessions and in some of the southern 
States rice is frequently used as food for horses and though 
it"is more or less indigestible for animals unaccustomed to 
its use, yet for those constantly fed upon it it is a serviceable 
grain and keeps them in fair condition. This grain should 
not be fed without the husks, as the removal of this renders 
it unsuitable for horses owing to its want of woody fiber. 

The amount necessary for a full ration is about fourteen 
pounds. It is deficient in fat. 


MOLASSES. 


During the grinding season in the West Indies working 
animals are extensively fed on molasses and grass with ex- 
cellent results. 

While serving in Porto Rico I experimented entensively 
with molasses and grass as a ration for cavalry horses and 
found that a ration composed of twelve pounds of molasses, 
properly diluted and sprinkled over thirty pounds of freshly 
cut grass kept troop horses in good working condition for 
months atatime. It proved to be an excellent food for sick, 
weak and thin horses. 


VARIOUS OTHER FOODS. 


Linseed (flaxseed ) meal is often used as an addition to 
the ration of thin horses, its characteristic being that it con- 
tains a large proportion of fat-forming materials. When it 


is considered desirable to feed linseed meal it should be added 
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in small quantities, about one pound, to a warm mash of 
bran, oatmeal, salt and water. 

Horses appear to relish the cake form of this food. 

Kaffir corn is now much used in the South and Middle 
West as a food for cattle and sometimes for horses. It is said 
to give good results. 

Turnips and potatoes are much used in the British Isles. 
They are always boiled, however, and offered in the form of 
a mash. 

I have mixed soup with bran and have had it eaten with 
evident relish by a horse which I used for experimental pur- 
poses while serving at Fort Sheridan. 

Several years ago, while hunting in the foot hills of 
Wyoming, my party was snowed in for eight days. The 
forage soon gave out, and as the snow covered the dried 
grasses to a depth of several feet, the subsistence of our eight 
animals became a problem. In thisemergency I made it my 
duty for five days to chop up daily about sixty pounds of 
fresh meat (game) and mix it with flour, salt, willow bark 
and hard-tack crumbs. From this I formed many small 
balls and each morning and evening I balled the six wagon 
mules and two riding horses with quantities of this mixture. 
The animals did well on this strange ration, and as the 
teamster remarked: ‘It put more ginger into them.” 

I have been informed that Norwegian stock of all kinds 
are accustomed to consume a soup made of boiled fish when 
mixed with other food. 

In the Shetland Islands and along the Welsh Coast I 
have seen the native ponies living on a sea-weed called 
dilishk in the winter season. While in the Highlands of 
Scotland and the mountain districts of Western Ireland many 
of the small, wiry ponies seem to do well on furz and the 
tops of heather. 

Polo players of good judgment often use oatmeal gruel 
on the field to sustain their ponies. The gruel is made by 
adding a few handfuls of oatmeal to half a bucket of water. 
Others use for this same purpose a handful or two of flour 
instead of the meal, the so-called whzte drink, both with good 
results as I have reason to know. 
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EMERGENCY 





FOR HORSES. 





RATION 

I have experimented for a number of years with an 
emergency ration for horses, one that would prevent loss of 
flesh for four or five days in the animals of a detached com- 
mand, providing that a sufficiency of roughage in the shape 
of hay, straw, grass, twigs, etc., could be procured. I think 
I have been successful in producing the proper rations for it 
worked out fairly well experimentally, and I believe it con- 
tained the needed elements. It weighed three and one-half 
pounds to the day’s needs and had good keeping qualities 
under ordinary conditions of march. I never tried to intro- 
duce this ration mainly because I could not think that the 
service needed it. Moreover, it is very difficult to obtain a 
hearing in such matters unless one has sufficient rank to at- 
tract attention. 


HAY. 


Hay may be considered the staff of life of many of our 
domesticated animals for without it in some form it would 
be difficult for them to subsist and work. On hay and water 
horses and mules may be kept in fair condition while doing 
a fair share of work, and when not called on to do any work 
at all they often put on considerable fat from this simple ra- 
tion. This points to the fact that hay, especially if of a good 


grade, contains in fair proportions all of the elements needed 
by the body. 
Hay as it is generally understood consists of dried grass 
| 41 x Res oy ees | LL, , haa a1] red ~— - Pf 
and other plants which Nave been allowed to mature in 
stacks, although in some instances where the grass is quickly 
and completely dried it is at once made into bales. 


lich are not true grasses are spoken of 
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Those plants wl 
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The Missouri classification of hay makes the following 
divisions: Timothy, choice, No. 1,2 and 3. Clover hay, No. 
1, 2: clover mixed hay, No.1 and 2. Prairie hay, choice, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, and prairie hay is further subdivided into 
Midland No. 1, Midland No. 2, packing hay and “no grade 
prairie hav.” Alfalfa hay, choice, No. 1,2 and 3, and ‘‘no 


grade alfalfa.” 
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Hay is cut by the farmer at two distinct periods of its 
growth; first, if he desires to have the best possible quality 
and expects a second crop, he cuts early when the majority 
of the grasses are in bloom or just after the flower disappears ; 
second, he often waits until the seeds form, with the result 
that he secures a heavier weight owing to the amount of 
woody fibre in the stems; the latter quality is less nutritious. 

The process of drying, stacking and baling are all in- 
cluded under the term making. 

Well saved hay has been dried rapidly without being 
wetted by, rain, and is therefore of a much better color and 
less broken than that which has been rained upon, left lying 
upon the ground, and subsequently much tossed to dry it. 

Rain is very injurious to hay because it dissolves out of 
the cut stalks a proportion of those nutritious properties 
which give it such a high feeding value. 

The comparative greenness of well-saved hay, even when 
it is quite old, cannot fail to distinguish it from other samples 
which have been saved under less fortunate conditions. 

Prairie hay, being generally a lighter crop and more 
easily dried than the cultivated kind which contain a large 
proportion of succulent clover and other herbage, is gener- 
ally easier to save. 

Carter, in his ‘‘ Horses, Saddies and Bridles,” illustrates 
the most important grasses composing hay; they are: Tim- 
othy, red top, Bermuda grass, orchard grass, blue grass, 
clovers, buffalo grass, blue stem, western blue joint and 
gramma. In addition to these he says that among the com- 
mon grasses used for hay may be mentioned white or tall 
gramma, crow-foot, various reed grasses, wild oats, and sev- 
eral kinds of bunch grass. 

In the eastern part of the country the character of the 
meadow grasses, such as the fescues, fox tail, cock’s foot or 
orchard grass, cat’s tail or timothy, dog's tail, sweet vernal, 
and red and red and white clover are well established, but in 
the different sections of the West the character of the grasses 
and clovers comprising hay differ widely, from alfalfa in Cal- 
ifornia and the Rio Grande country to blue joint and buffalo 
in Nebraska and Wyoming, and gietta or black gramma in 
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New Mexico and Arizona; in the last mentioned places the 
gietta grass is often chopped down by means of a machette 
or a hoe. 

Whatever the character of the hay may be the animal 
instinctively rejects weeds and plants that are least nutritious. 

Grading of Hay: Choice timothy hay shall be timothy 
not mixed with over one-twentieth other grasses, properly 
cured, bright natural color, sound and well baled. 

No. 1 timothy hay shall be timothy with not more than 
one eighth mixed with clover or other tame grasses, properly 
cured, good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 timothy hay shall be timothy not good enough for 
No. I, not over one-fourth mixed with clover or other tame 
grasses, fair in color, sound and well baled. 

No. 3 timothy shall include all hay not good enough for 
other grades, sound and well baled. 

No. 1 clover mixed hay shall be timothy and clover 
mixed, with at least one-half timothy, reasonably sound and 
well baled. 

No. 2 clover mixed hay shall be timothy and clover 
mixed, with at least one-third timothy, reasonably sound and 
well baled. 

No. 1 clover hay shall be medium clover, not over one- 
twentieth other grasses, properly cured, sound and well 
baled. 

No. 2 clover hay shall be clover, sound, well baled, not 
good enough for No. 1. 

No grade hay shall include all hay badly cured, stained, 
threshed, or in any way unsound. 

Choice prairie hay shall be upland hay of bright natural 
color, well cured, sweet, sound, and may contain three per 
cent. weeds. 

No. 1 prairie hay shall be upland and may contain one- 
quarter midland, both of good color, well cured, sweet, sound 
and may contain eight per cent. weeds. 

No. 2 prairie hay shail be upland, of fair color, and may 
contain one-half midland, both of good color, well cured, 


sweet, sound, and may contain twelve and one-half per cent. 


weeds. 
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No. 3 prairie hay shall include hay not good enough for 
other grades and not caked. 

No. 1 midland shall be hay of good color, well cured, 
sweet, sound, and may contain three per cent. weeds. 

No. 2 midland shall be fair color, or slough hay of good 
color, and may contain twelve and one-half per cent. weeds. 

Packing hay shall include all wild hay, and not good 
enough for other grades and not caked. 

Choice alfalfa shall be reasonably fine, leafy alfalfa, of 
bright green color, properly cured, sound, sweet and well 
baled. 

No. 1 alfalfa shall be coarse alfalfa, of bright green color, 
or reasonably fine alfalfa of good color, and may contain five 
per cent. of foreign grasses ; must be sound, sweet and well 
baled. 

No. 2 alfalfa shall include alfalfa somewhat bleached, but 
of fait color, reasonably leafy, not more than one-eighth of 
foreign grasses, sound and well baled. 

No. 3 alfalfa shall include bleached alfalfa, or alfalfa 
mixed with not to exceed one-fourth of foreign grasses, but 
when mixed with above must be of fair color, sound and well 
baled. 

No grade alfalfa shall include all alfalfa not good enough 
for other grades, caked, greasy, musty or threshed. 

From what has been said about the classification and 
grading of hay one may readily perceive that the judging 
and inspecting of hay in a proper manner is not an easy 
matter by any means, and one is also lead to conclude that 
the inspection and grading of grain is comparatively easy. 
It is needless, I presume, to remark that the only certain 
method for gaining knowledge in these matters is by con- 
stant practice and thorough investigation of each lot pre- 
sented by the contractor. I have been surprised on many 
occasions to see quartermasters and quartermasters’ assist- 
ants fall back on the valueless opinions of outsiders when 
they have been in doubt themselves as to the quality ofa 
grain or hay in aconsignment. I take it that it is the duty 
of the inspector to qualify himself in methods of inspection 
so that he may give his opinion fearlessly and with justice 
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to himself, the contractor, the animals under his charge and 
to the United States. 

Good hay should be of a good color; greenish or slightly 
brownish but not yellow, crisp to the feel, sweet to taste 
and of pleasant aroma; the grasses should be between flower 
and seed, and while the feel imparted should not be soft it 
should not, on the other hand, give the impression of being 
woody, while plants found in it should be recognizable by 
their form and not too brittle and dusty. 

On opening a bale, the fibers of the stalks should not be 
much tangled, but should lie more or less in parallel bundles, 
showing that it has not been necessary to unduly toss the 
crop in its making. There should be no suspicion of must, 
mold or heating. 

The general quality and character of the sample is 
naturally affected by the soil on which it was produced, that 
from poor soil being lighter in bulk and shorter and smaller 
in the individual grasses than the same class from a richer 
neighborhood. 

The season has also a marked effect both on quantity 
and quality; a hot, dry spring and summer resulting ina light 


t Sb 


but well saved and fragrant crop. While rain during the 
spring will naturally increase the bulk, its continuance 
through the summer foretells a heavy but indifferently saved 
yield. The period at which the crop was cut is denoted by 
the presence or absence of seed in the grass heads and by 


the woodiness of its stems. 

The second crop which consists chiefly of leaves with 
few stems and flowering tops, is called the aftermath; it is 
soft and woolly to the feel, lacking in aroma, and of inferior 
feeding value. Of course this does not apply to alfalfa, a 
plant from which three or even four crops may be cut in one 
season. 

Substance of Hay: The feel, when handled, should be 
crisp and firm, but not too woody; though this will naturally 
vary with the particular variety under consideration, prairie 
hay being much finer and softer than a mixture of timothy and 
clover. On the other hand, it should on no account be with- 
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out substance and firmness, lack of which is charcteristic of 
second crop. 

Old samples may be somewhat dusty, dust in hay being 
an invariable accompaniment of age; it is increased by the 
crop having been cut too late and so being extra dry, by un- 
duly long exposure to the sun, or by the herbage having 
been rendered brittle as the result of having been wetted 
during the making; and while good hay is invariably slightly 
dusty, it may be taken that very dusty samples have origi- 
nally suffered from one of the above causes. 

Color: The color of hay may vary from greenish to 
light brown, but it should not be yellow or dark brown, nor 
should the stems of the grasses be spotted by blight. 

Prairie hay is generally of a greener tint than artificial 
mixtures, since it is usually a lighter crop composed of finer, 
quicker drying plants, and therefore easier to save. Color 
lasts longest in flowering heads and grass stems, and fades 
quickest in broad succulent leaves of various kinds of herb- 
age and weeds, it disappears slowly with age, but should be 
fairly preserved at one year; rain washes it out very rapidly, 
and a heavy shower may convert a crop from green to pale 
brown. 

Must and Mold: Although hay may have been quite 
dry as regards the juice contained in the grasses, hay which 
is baled while damp from rain or subsequently wetted, is 
likely to turn musty, and if the dampness is pronounced, it 
becomes moldy. Musty hay is sometimes of a dark brown 
color and sometimes a bright yellow, has a characteristic un- 
pleasant odor and bitter taste in spite of which, if it is not 
very badly affected, horses may eat it, though as a food it is 
naturally inferior in proportion as this condition is marked. 
When mold is visible it appears as light or white patches 
here and there in the bale, and the surrounding portions are 
generally deep brown or even black in color, It is naturally 
unfit for food. 

Both mustiness and moldiness may be found in isolated 
bales of an otherwise good sample if they happen to have 
been exposed to damp just before being baled. 
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Quite frequently we read reports of deaths among horses 
due to what is termed /orage poisoning and there are certain 
districts notorious for this ailment, notably western Penn- 
sylvania. From what I have been able to learn about forage 
poisoning I am inclined to believe that it is due to mold and 
I might suggest that all hay received in a suspected neigh- 
borhood should be closely inspected, opened, well shaken 
out and exposed to the sun and air for several hours before 
being offered to the animals. 

Taste: The taste of good hay is not very marked, being 
faintly sweet and rather mawkish. Wher musty or moldy 
it is bitter. 

Aroma: The aroma of good hay is due to the aromatic 
grasses contained in it. Sweet Vernal being the variety 
which is mainly responsible, and when in perfection it has 
the well known odor of a newly mown field; it becomes 
fainter with age but persists as long as the hay is good. 
Rain destroys it very rapidly. 


Mowburnt Hay: Tf hay is baled or stacked before the 


juicy stems of the grasses are sufficiently dried up, the sub- 
sequent fermentation, /eating, produces such great heat, 
especially near the center, that the bale or stack may be 
charred. When the condition is, however, very slightly 
marked, it merely imparts a brown tinge to the sample, 
which also acquires a sweet and somewhat pungent smell, 
both conditions being in proportion to the extent of the 

degree it is no drawback to the 
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quality, and is, as a matter of fact, much relished by horses, 
but if the condition is at all pronounced it becomes unfit for 
consumption, is often refused by the animal, and if partaken 
of, may bring on an attack of diabetis. 

New and Old Hay: In the trade, hay is termed or 
known as old after the month of September. New hay, par- 
ticularly when not well saved, very often produces indiges- 
tion which may appear in the form of colicy pains and loose- 
ness of the bowels. 

Good Old Hay is understood to be between six and eight- 
een months old, before which period it is not at its best asa 


rule, and after which it begins to deteriorate. 
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Clover Hay: When grown alone as a hay, clover is, 
owing to its weight and succulence, a difficult crop to save 
well except under the most favorable conditions, and even 
then it may waste, if stacked, to a fifth of its original weight. 
It is excellent and palatable feeding, though owing to its 
brittleness and consequent dustiness, it is liable to be waste- 
ful, and is prone to be affected by mold. 

Oat Hay: In many parts of the country a poor field of 
oats is often made into hay. For its production the field is 
cut when half ripe, whilst the grain is still in the milk and 
when well dried it makes excellent fodder. 

Alfalfa: Alfalfa hay is coming into extensive use in 
the middle west and is very highly regarded by stock feeders 
and dairymen. I believe that its good qualities are over- 
estimated. At present it is quite expensive and owing to 
its brittleness and dustiness it is very wasteful. It shrinks 
greatly from its original weight as clovers always do, but this 
is compensated for by its ability to furnish a second and 
even a third crop. 

While alfalfa is a good grazing plant, as a hay it pro- 
duces some constipation in horses when fed extensively. 

Timothy: Timothy grass is an American product and 
Carter in his ‘“‘ Horses, Saddles and Bridles” informs us that 
it is named after one Timothy Herd, its discoverer, who cul- 
tivated it about 1720. It makes a most excellent quality of 
hay, grows in great luxuriance and when well saved is very 
nutritious. It is often very dusty when the bale is opened, 
and I have found it advisable to thoroughly shake it and 
dampen with a little salty water before offering. 

Some battery and troop commanders have told me that 
in their opinions it gives rise to heaves. 


STRAW. 


When hay is not available straw may be used, it should 
be bright, clean, long, dry and free from mold. It is less 
nutritious than hay but as roughage it may take its place for 
a short time or in cases of emergency. In the service it is 
usually used for bedding 
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GRAZING. 

When sufficient grazing is procurable and feasible, it is 
always to be preferred to soz/ing, 2. e., feeding green food in 
the stall. In either case the tendency of horses to gorge 
themselves when freshly turned on green stuff, if allowed 
to, must be borne in mind especially when clover and alfalfa 
are the plants predominating. 

CARROTS. 

Carrots are much appreciated by horses when they be- 
come habituated to their use, but it it doubtful if they are of 
much value except to tempt the appetite of sick horses. 
When offered they should be cut in slices lengthwise and 
not in small cross sections as the latter is liable to be swal- 
lowed unmasticated and produce choke. 

SUGAR. 

A taste for loaf sugar is often acquired by horses whose 
owners often force it on them through sentiment. Sugar in 
quantity is undoubtedly a stimulating food but offered in 
portions of one or two cubes only it induces in the animal a 
habit of “nosing” which is often objectionable to those in- 
specting him, then too the use of sugar while the bits are in 
his mouth causes a flow of saliva which soils the reigns and 
quite often the clothing of the rider and groom. 


FEEDING. 

It might be well to say a few words in reference to feed- 
ing although I am afraid that the custom of the service in 
this matter will be adhered to even with private mounts which 
are usually handled under the same conditions as public 
animals. 

The general method of feeding in the service is so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary to mention it here. It 
will be necessary, however, to remark that our system is a 
poor one to say the least, and lam of opinion that the ragged 
looking coats of our horses and the running down in flesh of 
our remounts on joining is due to our feeding and watering 


system of convenience. 
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Horses, on account of their small stomach capacity 
should be fed often, and Iam sure that if the grain ration 
was divided into three equal portions and one of these por- 
tions given about noon with a little hay we would have bet- 
ter results as regards appearance and health. 

This is scarcely the place to go into the physiology of 
digestion, but I cannot refrain from saying that watering 
immediately after feeding washes out quite an amount of 
grain into the large intestines before it is properly acted 
upon by the juices of the stomach and small intestines, and 
the secretion of the liver. If one takes the trouble to ex- 
amine the droppings of our horses he will be surprised to 
see a considerable amount of whole and partly digested oats 
therein, the explanation being that they were improperly 
masticated in the first place through bolting while the animal 
was very hungry and were probably washed through the 
stomach and small intestines by watering immediately after 
feeding. 

Officers who are horsemen know or ought to know that 
the horse has a comparatively small stomach capacity, about 
three gallons, and that digestion is at its best when the organ 
is about two thirds full, but thisis evidently lost sight of for 
most of our mounted organizations permit their mounts pub- 
lic and private to go without any kind of food from the 
morning feeding to evening stables. 

The men, as a rule, are never instructed along these 
lines and many of them do not even know the daily forage 
allowance for an animal as laid down inregulations. These 
few remarks on feeding may appear to be out of place at this 
time but the object of this school is to be practical and to 
attain this it is sometimes necessary to invite your attention 
to some things that may be remedied without much effort on 
your part. 














CAVALRY ORGANIZATION. 


By Mayor J. T. DICKMAN, (Cava.ry), INspecror GENERAL, U. S. ARMy. 


ae thoughtful consideration of the organization of our 

military units must take into account the policy of the 
government. If the regiments are intended only to form a 
military police for domestic purposes, it is comparatively safe 
to disregard certain factors which would be of the highest 
importance in time of war. The numerical strength of the 
units, for example, could vary greatly without serious effect 
on the administration and discipline, or even the efficiency of 
commands for riot duty and patrolling of the frontiers. On 
the other hand, if the army is to be fit for war, we must 
adopt formations tending to promote tactical mobility and 
battle efficiency. 

The contemplated war organization of the American 
Army is published in Field Service Regulations, but this has 
not yet the sanction of legislation, and, moreover, the men 
and animals for the necessary increase from a peace footing 
are not provided. No regiment of the regular army ever 
has been mobilized, and under present conditions it is im- 
possible to place any regiment on a war footing without 
breaking up another regiment and transferring the trained 
men. If we are to follow long established custom, and the 
enemy will grant us three months time, we shall probably 
endeavor to fill up the regiment with recruits; but if the 
troops are required for immediate use, which will be the 
general case, they will have to go to the front in their pres- 
ent strength. Under the most favorable conditions this 
would mean troops and companies of sixty men—some of 
them only partially trained. These units do not form ade- 
quate commands for captains in time of war, and under the 
shrinkage due to absence of a service corps, as well as to the 
incidents of campaigns, soon would dwindle to handfuls. 


— 
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Before proceeding toa discussion as to the best means of 
remedying this condition in the American cavalry, let us com- 
pare the organization of the cavalry in various armies. In 
the following table, compiled from M. I. D., Publication No. 4, 
the arrangement is in the order of numerical strength of the 
regiments in peace. 

ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY REGIMENT 


IN VARIOUS ARMIES, 


| Regiment. |\Squadron 
| : 
vi 
o |l & Remarks. 
f 3 || & 
O| a |alic! = 
BURL cite dee SUF" Peace .| 45 | 1073} 6 |) 4) 165 | One depot squadron 
War../44| 854) 6] 5 134/in peace and war; one 
reserve squadron in 
|} war. 
Austria-Hungary Peace, 43) 1037, 6] 5 166| One depot and one re- 
War 62/1639 6|| 5, 166|serve squadron for each 
regiment. 
RUSSIA ic eas a3 Peace .| 4t|- 944) 6]) 5] 148 
| War 41| 944) 6} 5| 148 
America ... | Peace. 50 854 3]/15| 263; One M. G. P.; one M. 
| War..| 50/1188 31/115] 351 |G. Troop. 
France : | Peace.|45| 792} 5|| 6] 150 
| War 35| 650! 4 6| 150 
‘ ti 
3elgium Diao enhieace. 1401 788] 5 5; 140 
War 35 606 4 §| 150 
Germany. me Peace.|25| 7or) 5|/ 5| 137 
War 23; 660 4]} 6! 160 


Gr. Britain & Ireland.| Peace.!24| 468 4]/ 5! 107 

War 28; 562) 4|] 6] 140 
Spat 6 64s. Bete Peace .| 37] 402) 4] 
| War ..| 40] 604) 4| 


100 


urn 


150 





Some changes have been made since 1894 in the strength 
of units of European cavalry, but the principles and general 
outlines still are the same. 

Examination of this table shows that the Italian, Aus- 
tralian and Russian regiments exceed the American in time 
of peace; that the French, Belgian and German regiments 
would bring out about an equal strength on parade, owing to 
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small number of details; and that the English and Spanish 
regiments are decidedly smaller than ours. With reserves 
to draw on, the Austrian, British and Spanish regiments are 
larger in war than in peace; but only the Austrian regiment 
(1639) is larger than our regiment (1188), nearly one-third of 
which, owing to lack of reserves, is imaginary. 

In all cases, except the British and Spanish, the field 
regiment is only equal to, or else is smaller than, the peace 
regiment. The basic unit in all foreign regiments is the 
squadron of about 150 sabers, with five officers. The Ameri- 
can field regiment, theoretically only, is stronger than any 
European regiment (not counting depot and reserve units). 

The assertion that our cavalry regiment is numerically 
too large to be handled by one man, does not receive much 
support from the above table, and when we bear in mind the 
lack of reserves and the necessity for detachments, fails in 
practice. The question whether it is less difficult to control 
the four, five or six units of a European regiment on the field 
of battle, than the three units of an American regiment, is at 
least a debatable one. The amount of space occupied by a 
regiment is governed by its numerical strength and its degree 
of concentration, and can be made entirely independent of 
the organization of its units. It certainly is feasible to put 
700 American horses on the same ground occupied by an 
equal number of European chargers. 

The tendency ina charge is to loss of cohesion— opening 
out. One of the means of counteracting this undesirable 
condition is to have a second line closely following the first. 
For the shock, the heavy mass of double rank is advantage- 
ous; but for the advance preceding the charge, probably 
under fire, some space is desirable, so that casuaities in the 
first line will not necessarily involve troopers in the second 
line. We would give the preference, therefore, to the for- 
mation in two lines—say at platoon distance—with orders 
to close up just before the charge against a mounted force 
begins. 

Our squadron can be formed in what is practically a 
double rank, by,the commands of Paragraph 662, C. D. R., 
1909. The troops could be formed in double rank by a 
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similar movement; anyway, whatever change in charging 
formation we may desire to adopt, it can be secured by the 
addition of a few lines in cavalry drill regulations. The 
squadron can be made a solid mass of 300—400 troopers in 
double rank, or with some distance between the lines, as may 
bedesired. Thecharging formation, whether in single rank, 
double rank, or in two lines, could be left to the judgment of 
the commander, according to the kind of work in hand. 

The road space of a cavalry regiment in columns of 
fours or twos would be the same, whether it started from 
single rank or double rank. Our column of twos could be 
shortened a good deal by the interlocking formation, that is, 
troopers not following in trace, but in the intervals between 
their predecessors. 

For concentration, our mass formation, and for advance 
across the open, our line of fours, or line of platoon columns, 
seem to beat least as good as anything they have in European 
drill regulations. It would be interesting to make a com- 
parison between two squadrons in line, one in single rank 
and the other in double rank, as to rapidity in throwing a 
dismounted skirmish line to the front. The result does not 
appear doubtful to me. 

The ratio of officers to enlisted men in the peace organi- 
zation of cavalry regiments is as follows: 


Officer. Men. Officer. Men. 
AUGIIA .....:: yee 24 Germany... 226.5-..8 % 28 
DO ai ks: 16 PRUSSIA AS hse ee 22 
PAROS cies iees y : Rt 20 ASNCFICA Sool. Poe 17 
France ie 18 


In the European squadron we find, as a general rule, 
one ‘officer to twenty-five to thirty men; in the American 
squadron, one officer to seventeen to eighteen men. From 
this it is evident that if our authorized 13,110 enlisted men 
of cavalry were to be organized according to the Austrian, 
German or Russian models, there would be a large reduc- 
tion in the total number of officers required. Such reduc- 
tion, or an increase in the cavalry without promotion of 
officers, would hardly have a good effect on the spirit of the 
arm. 
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The combination of green recruit and untrained horse 
is such that at the outbreak of war, we can count only upon 
the cavalry already in ranks. It would be very desirable, 
indeed, to have a trained reserve of 5,000 men, who, as ex- 
pert horseman, could be expected to do something in the 
way of training their own mounts in a reasonable time. 
Such a force would fill our fifteen regiments to war strength, 
and would cost only $250,000 a year. However, as there 
appears to be little prospect of the requisite legislation, we 
must do the best we can with what we have. Upon receipt 
of telegraphic instructions to organize for war, the regi- 
mental commander should transfer all men untrained or 
otherwise unfit for the field, to the third squadron; all but 
about twenty of the fit men of the third squadron should 
be transferred to the first and second squadrons; and the 
band should be left with the third squadron. The regi- 
ment would thus take the field with over 700 men, eight 
troops and machine gun platoon. The incoming remounts 
and recruits would be sent to the third squadron, which 
would be organized asa depot. Eventually the third squad- 
ron would join the regiment in the field, leaving sufficient 
personnel to continue the depot, and having in the mean- 
time supplied trained men and animals to replace vacancies 
at the front. 

This system would require no legislation; experiments 
in organizing for war could be ordered by the Secretary of 
War at any time. 

The best way to stimulate our cavalry is by putting 
younger men into the grade of field officer. Reorganization 
on European lines, by increasing the number of regiments, 
might benefit a few field officers at first, but would be a 
detriment to the body of cavalry officers as a whole in the 


long run. 

It requires no argument to show that the necessity for 
mental and physical activity among field officers is at least 
as great in the cavalry as in other arms of the service and 
inthe navy. Only the energetic and enthusiastic are fit to 
command cavalry in war, or even to instruct it and maintain 


a proper spirit in time of peace. If our cavalry is to be up 
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to the mark some way must be found to lower the average 
age of our field officers, so that the opportunity to exercise 
command shall come to them before they are too far past 
the prime of life. 

The following memoranda for a bill for the selection of 
field officers of cavalry for promotion and retirement are 
submitted for consideration : 

Memoranda for Bill for the U. S. Cavalry, on similar 
lines to part of Navy personnel, Act of March 3, 1899. 

Sec. I. That field officers of cavalry may, by official 
application to the War Department, have their names placed 
on a list which shall be known as the “list of applicants for 
voluntary retirement,” and when at the end of any fiscal 
year the number of vacancies for that year among field 
officers of cavalry has been less than fifteen, the President 
may, in the order of rank of the applicants, place a sufficient 
number on the retired list, with the rank and retired pay of 
the next higher grade, to cause the aforesaid number of 
vacancies for that fiscal year. 

Sec. II. That should it be found at the end of any 
fiscal year that the retirements pursuant to the provisions of 
law now in force, the voluntary retirements provided for in 
this Act, and casualties are not sufficient to cause the vacan- 
cies enumerated in Section 1, of this Act, the Secretary of 
War shall, on or about the first day of June, convene a board 
of five general officers, and shall place at its disposal the 
service and medical records on file in the War Department 
of all field officers in the cavalry. The board shall then 
select, as soon as practicable, after the first day of July,a 
sufficient number of officers from the before mentioned 
grades, as constituted on the thirteenth day of June of that 
year, to cause the vacancies enumerated in Section 1 of this 
Act. Each member of said board shall swear, or affirm, that 
he will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view 
solely the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the 
military service, perform the duties imposed upon him by 
this Act. Its finding, which shall be in writing, signed by 
all the members, not less than four governing, shall be 
transmitted to the President, who shall, thereupon, by order, 
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make the transfer of such officers to the retired list as are 
selected by the board. The promotions to fill the vacancies 
thus created shall date from the thirtieth day of June of the 
current year: Provided, That any officer retired under the 
provisions of this Section shall be retired with the rank and 
retired pay of the next higher grade: Provided, further, 
That no officer retired under either Sections I and II shall 
be retired with a higher grade than that of Colonel. 
































EXPERIMENTAL DRILL IN DOUBLE RANK. 


~=8 


By§CoLoneL THADDEUS W. JONES, TentTH CAvALry. a 


HE regiment is composed of four to six troops of three 
or four platoons of three or four squads (eight 
troopers) in double rank, with four feet between ranks. 

Count fours is executed simultaneously in the two ranks. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of the front rank will constitute a four, 
and Nos. 1. 2, 3 and 4 of the rear rank will constitute a sepa- 
rate four. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, front and rear rank, will constitute a 
squad, of which No. 1, front rank is the guide. When dis- 
mounted to fight on foot these designations will apply to 
sets of threes. 

In forming the regiment, the principles of the present 
squadron formation will be observed, with intervals of four 
yards between troops. For formation with five troops the 
order of seniority of first captains from right to left is first, 
fourth, third, fifth and second—with six troops, first, fifth, 
third, fourth, sixth and second. 

The colonel’s post is forty yards in front of the captain 
of the center or right center troop when the regiment is in 
line. When marching in line he is the leader. In column 
his post is a corresponding position on the flank. He is 
accompanied by the lieutenant-colonel, who becomes the 
guide in line when the colonel temporarily leaves his post. 

The regiment is divided into two half regiments, or 
divisions, to each of which a major is assigned. In line, the 
majors are forty yards in front of the captains of the center 
or right troops of their respective divisions and are the 
leaders thereof. In column they occupy corresponding posi- 
tions on the flank. 

First captains in line are twenty yards in front of the 
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chiefs of the center or right center platoons of their respec- 
tive troops, and are the leaders thereof. 

Second captains are three yards in rear of the center or 
right center platoons of their troops. When the regiment 
marches to the rear in line by wheeling about by fours 
second captains take the posts of first captains and first cap- 
tains those of second captains, retaining command of their 
troops. 

Chiefs of platoons are one yard in front of Nos. 1, front 
rank of the left center squads when platoons consists of four 
squads; one yard in front of Nos. 1, front rank of the left 
squad when platoons consists of three squads. They are the 
leaders of their platoons. 

Posts of, and instructions for, guidons are as in Drill 
Regulations except that guidons in rear of centers of platoons 
will when necessary be allowed sufficient latitude to avoid 
interference with chiefs of following platoons. 

All commands which can be executed as prescribed in 
present Drill Regulations without modification for double 
rank will be so executed, the rear rank following the front 
rank. 

In all movements in close order except the wheels by 
fours, the obliques, and those following formation of single 
rank or column of eight, the rear rank follows the front rank 

Inline: 1. Prepare to mount, ort. Prepare to dismount. 

Nos. 1 and 3 front rank move forward four yards. Nos. 
2 and 4 rear rank reign back four yards. 

In line: 1. Aéght (or left), 2. Dress. Both ranks 
dress. 

1. Aight (or left) oblique, 2. MARCH. 

Rear rank troopers do not follow front rank, but oblique 
independently keeping their relative positions. 

1. Platoons right (or left), 2. MARCH. 

The pivot trooper front rank moves forward four yards 
after completing the turn. 

The distance in column of platoons is five yards when 
the platoons consist of three squads. It is nine yards when 


the platoons contain four squads. 
The distance between troops is four yards more. 
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1. Troops, 2. Right (or left) dy platoons, 3. MARCH. 

Each platoon after the first moves as soon as disengaged 
from the rear rank of the preceding platoon. 

In line of platoon columns the close interval is four 


yards. The extended interval is thirty-six yards when there 
are three platoons and forty yards when there are four 
platoons. With closed intervals the formation is called a 
mass. Line is formed from mass as in the present Drill 
Regulations, the movements being made by platoons instead 
of by fours. 

From line: 1. Double Column, 2. MARCH. 

The center or right center troop executes left by platoons; 
the left center troop executes right by platoons, and the other 
troops follow. 

From double column: 1. V/latoons /eft (or right), 2. 
Right (or left) platoon on left (or right) tvto line, 3. MARCH. 

From line: To form road columns, or column of squads: 

1. Right by squads, 2. Marcu. Or 1. By squads by 
the right flank, 2. MARCH. 

To reduce the front to two troopers, or form column of 
twos: 

1. By twos, 2. MARCH. 

The rear rank men move out with and follow their front 
rank men. 

And similarly for forming column of troopers. 

Column of twos or troopers may be formed from line, 
substituting “twos” or “trooper” for ‘‘squad” in the com- 
mands for forming road column. 

To form column of squads from column of twos: 1. 
form squads, 2. MARrcH. Three and four front and rear 
rank oblique to the left. 

And similarly for forming column of squads from column 
of troopers. 

To form single rank from column of squads: 

1. Fours left (or right), 2. MARCH. 

To form line to a flank from column of squads, twos or 
troopers: 
1. Left (or right) zzto dine, 2. MARCH. 
The regiment in line to form for attack: 
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1. Form for attack, 2. MARCH. 

If a reserve is designated, at the command march, it 
takes its place to protect the flanks and follows up the attack. 

If no reserve has been designated, at the command march, 
the first and second platoons, first troop, form echelon on third 
platoon and the third and fourth platoons, left troop, form 
echelon on the second platoon. 

The regiment is put in a trot if not deployed at that 
gait. 

When it has gained the proper distance the colonel com 
mands: 

1. Draw, 2. SABER. 3. Gallop, 4. MARCH. 

At the fourth command the colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
majors and captains take their places in the line of chiefs of 
platoons, every trooper rides straight for that’part of the out 
lined or represented enemy directly in his front; the gallop 
is gradually increased, regulating on the center, and at the 
proper distance the colonel commands: CHARGE. ‘The front: 
rank charges saber, the rear rank executes the first motion 
of front cut, the men cheer, the trumpeters sound the charge, 
and all take the highest speed of the slowest horses. 

The regiment being in line: 

1. On(such) Troop, 2. Line of Platoons, 3. MARCH. 

The deployment is made on the center or right center 
platoon of the designated troop. Or the second command 
may be followed by the command: 

Guide right (or left). 

From line of platoons: 

1. Line of squads, 2. MARCH. 

The deployment is made on the center or right center 
squad of each platoon. Or the first command may be fol- 
lowed by the command: 

Guide right (or left). 

From line of squads; 

1. As skirmishers, 2. MARCH. 

The deployment is made on No. 1, front rank, in each 
squad, who moves forward at atrot. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of the 
front rank oblique to the left at a gallop until they gain their 
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places. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the rear rank oblique to the 
right at a gallop until they gain their places. 

During the deployment into line of squads, and after de- 
ployment into line of squads, or as skirmishers, No. 1, front 
rank, commands the squad from his place in ranks or in line 
of skirmishers. 

The regiment being in column of platoons: 

1. Line of platoons (or squads), 2. Guide right (or left), 
3. Marcu. Or, 1. Line of platoons (or squads), 2. First and 
second troops guide right (or left), 3. Third and fourth troops 
guide left (or right), 4. MARCH. 

The deployment is made on the leading platoon or squad 
of the first troop. 

Deployed as skirmishers : 

1. Squads, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH. 

Assembly is made at a trot on No. i, front rank, who 
marches twelve yards to the front and halts. 

Or, 1. Platoons, 2 Assemble, 3. MARCH. 

The assembly is made at a trot on No.1 of center or 
right center squad in each platoon, who marches twelve yards 
to the front and halts. 

From line of squads: 

1. Platoons, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH. 

The assembly is made at a trot on center or right centcr 
squad of each platoon unless another squad is designated in 
the command. 

The assembly may be made on the march by moving 
the base unit forward 

The regiment deployed as skirmishers, in line of squads 
or platoons, at the command or signal, 1. Assemble. 2. MARCH, 
the troops are assembled on their captains or on the guidons 
placed by the captains, and the regiment is formed at adju- 
tant’s call, at a walk unless an increased gait is signaled. 

The regiment being in line to dismount to fight on foot: 

1. Fours right(or left), 2. MARCH. 3. Zo fight on foot, 
4. AcTION LEFT (or right). 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of each four dismount without opening 
out and each squad forms in single rank opposite the horses’ 
heads, facing in the same direction as, and one yard to the 
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left of, the column, in the order in which their horses stand 
in column. (Platoons do not assemble.) 

Dismounted to fight on foot, to deploy as skirmishers 
facing in the same direction as the column: 

1. As skirmishers, 2. Gutde right, 3. MARCH. 

At the command march the leading squad deploys on 
No. 1, front rank, who moves forward in quick time. Nos. 
2 and 3 front rank oblique to the left in double time until 
they reach their places; Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the rear rank ob- 
lique to the right in double time until they reach their places. 
No. 1 is the guide and commands the squad from his place 
in ranks or in line of skirmishers. 

The other squads are marched to the left front and 
deploy on the line in the same manner. 

If the command before dismounting be 1. Fours lft, 
2. MARCH in the deployment as skirmishers dismounted the 
rear rank men pass in rear of the front rank in obliquing to 
the right. 

Dismounted to fight on foot, to deploy as skirmishers, 
faced to the left: 

1. Fours left, 2. MARCH. 3. As skirmishers, 4. Guide 
right (or left), 5. MARCH. 

The right squad deploys at the fifth command. The 
other squads oblique to the left and deploy on the line. 

Or, 3. Ox(such) troop, 4. Asskirmishers, 5. MARCH. 

Line of squads facing to the front or left may be simi. 
larly formed. 

To form line of platoons, the platoons are first assembled. 

Certain troops may be designated to deploy and the 
others to assemble. The assembled troops would then act 
as reserve. 

Dismounted to fight on foot, to form in single rank faced 
to the left. 

1. Sguads left, 2. MARCH. 

Having been formed in single rank dismounted, the 
regiment may be deployed in line of platoons, or squads, or 
as skirmishers, or a reserve may be designated and the re- 


mainder deployed. 
































DAILY DIARY OF EQITUATION WORK AT THE 
MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOL. 


OcTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1911. 


*ENERAL Order No. 113, War Department, 1911, di- 

J rects that instruction in equitation be made a part of 
the post school course for officers and noncommissioned officers, 
and it further directs that the instruction be based on the 
methods followed at the Mounted Service School. 

The War Department has directed that the Mounted 
Service School furnish the Journals of Cavalry and Field Ar- 
tillery Associations with data as to the work at the Mounted 
Service School, suggesting that the monthly schemes of in- 
struction be published in these Journals. 

To give the post schools a proper basis on which werk 
would require the writing of a manual on equitation. This is 
a very difficult task and one that would take great care and 
time. 

In order, however, to carry out the desires of the War De- 
partment, the daily diaries of instruction at the Mounted 
Service School will be published. These diaries for the var- 
ious classes of horses for each two successive months will be 
printed in the Cavalry and Field Artillery Journals during the 
ensuing school year. To this diary will be added, as soon as 
possible, such remarks and suggestions so that with the articles 
printed, and Saumur Notes, it is hoped the instructors in 
in the post schools will find some assistance in arranging their 
courses and in giving their instruction so as to follow the 
methods of the Mounted Service School. 

This diary cannot be published until the January numbers 
of the Cavalry and Field Artillery Journals, and, therefore, will 
be rather late for this year’s post school course. It will, 
however, give the service a record of the daily work, step by 
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step with each class of horses. It should, therefore, be of great 
assistance as a general guide to officers who are handling 
similar classes of horses away from the Mounted Service 
School. 

The course of instruction at the Mounted Service School 
commences October 1st and ends June 15th. The school has 
four classes of horses: 

Ist. Breaking Class.—These are colts of three or four 
years of age which are taken out of pasture about April and 
turned over to the officers’ class to be gentled, taught to 
work on the longe, to be saddled and bridled, and also to carry 
the rider straight to the front at a walk and trot, and to make 
the simple turnings. The average post school probably has 
no class that would conform to this. 

2d. Training Class —These are four or five year old 
colts that have been through the breaking class the previous 
year. Each student officer is given at least one of these colts, 
and during the school year he is supposed to train this colt 
as an officer’s charger. The post school which is taking up 
the training of remounts would have a class which resembles 
this one. 

3d. Schooled Class.—These are horses which have been 
through the two preceding classes and are therefore supposedly 
well trained animals. On these horses the student is taught 
a good seat, good hands, and the proper application of the 
aids. On them also when the aids are properly applied the 
horse should respond to their application and perform the 
movement desired. On these horses the student learns and 
practices the various movements that he is to apply to the 
colts that he is given to train. The average post school has 
probably no class that will conform to this. 

4th. Jumping Class—These are aged horses with more 
or less training and a certain amount of jumping ability. Gen- 
erally speaking, these horses are used to pound the student 
into a good firm seat, to teach jumping both indoors and out 
of doors, for cross country rides, following the hounds, and 
general rough work. In the post school a good troop horse 
would compare with this class. 
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At the beginning of the school year the last three of the 
above named classes of horses are in use. 

The general object of the instruction for the first month 
is to harden both horses and men. The former have been in 
pasture all summer and are very soft. The latter must be 
j gotten into condition to perform from six to eight hours hard 
physical work per day. 


DAILY DIARIES. 
TRAINING CLASS. 


Schedule October Ist to 30th—1 hour per day. 


2. Adjustment of cavesson. Explanation of the use of the 
longe and the purpose of this work. Colts longed both 
hands at a walk. Those going quietly worked at trot. 

3. Same as on the 2d, combined with stroking the legs and 
lifting the feet. All colts working at trot on both 
hands. 

4. Same as on the 3d, and in addition surcingles were put 
on in the last five minutes 

Same as on the 4th, except that surcingles were put on 
fifteen minutes before the end of the lesson and drawn 
tighter. 

6. Review previous work. Surcingles put on early in the 
lesson and in last five minutes saddles were laid on the 
backs of the colts. Saddles were without girths or 
stirrups. 

Longed, both hands, and in last fifteen minutes saddles 
without stirrups were put on, girths drawn firm, and 
colts put back to work on the longe. 

9. Colts longed thoroughly on both hands, and saddles 

without stirrups girthed on in last few minutes. 

10. Saddles were put on early in lesson with stirrups up, colts 
longed. In last few minutes stirrups were let down and 
colts longed on both hands. 

11. Saddles adjusted and colts longed, both hands. Stir- 

rups let down and colts again longed. Then riders 

were mounted with an assistant to hold the colt, first 
testing the colt by bearing weight on stirrup. Colts 
were then led on a circle by the assistant. 


on 
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12. Same as on the 11th, except that colts were mounted 
earlier in the lesson and led for a longer period. 

13. Snaffle bridles put on. Colts longed to both hands, 
mounted and released by the assistant. Fifteen min- 
utes at walk on both hands. 

14. Same as on 13th, only walked for twenty minutes. 

16. Only thirty minutes available and colts were exercised 
on longe. 

17. Colts longed, mounted without assistance, and ridden at 
a walk. 

18. Same as on the 17th, with short trot on either hand in 
column. 

19. Same as on the 18th, with trot at will, and colts that 
pulled in column put on circle. 

20. Longed with and without saddles; mounted; walk and 
trot in column and at will. 

21. Same as on the 20th with short gallop on both hands— 
no regard paid to lead. 

23. Same as for the 2lst. Longing time decreased. Few 
colts saddled in stables. All ridden from hall to stables. 

24. Longed without saddles, with-saddles, stirrups up, and 
with stirups down. Mounted and ridden at walk and 
trot on straight lines and circles. 

25. Same as on the 23d. 

26. Same as on the 24th, with some galloping on the track 
without regard to lead. 

27. Same as on the 25th, also alternating slow trot and trot 
out. 

28. In addition to work of the 26th, a few minutes was given 
to half turns in reverse. 

30. Longed. Colts mounted and ridden at natural walk and 
natural trot. Explanation of seat and aids at trot. 

31. Longed, mounted and rode at walk and natural trot. 
Correction of seats, hands, and legs of the riders. 


November Ist to November 11th—1 hour per day. 


1. Longed only a few minutes. Mounted and rode at walk 
and natural trot. Correction of seat, hands and legs. 
Advance: ‘‘First trooper front to rear at a walk and 
last trooper from rear to front at trot.” 

2. Same as on the Ist for review. On right (left) into line 
at walk with large intervals. 
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3. Same as for 2d for review. Advance, crossing the hall 
from one long side to other at trot. Short ‘“‘trot out” 
on both hands. 

4. Same as on the 3d. 

6. Longed ten minutes. Trot out and natural trot on both 
hands. Crossing the hall at will to avoid crowding. 
‘*Trot out’’ with riders rising to the trot on both hands. 
Increase and decrease of gaits, walk to natural trot, 
and vice versa, with explanation of driving and retard- 
ing aids. 

Same as on the 6th. 

8. Same as on the 7th for review. Advance, dismounted 

flexions, lateral and vertical. 

9. Same as on the 8th for review. Advance individual work 
at trot on smaller circle. Dismounted work displacing 
the haunches with a whip. 

10. Same as on the 9th. Advance, canter on left hand by 
extending the trot. 

11. Exhibition of all previous work to date for Secretary of 

War and Chief of Staff. 


~ 


November 13th to November 30th—*4hours per day. 


13. Longing omitted. Trot out on both hands at will. Dis- 
mounted flexions, slow trot with moderate collection 
on straight line and circles. Dismounted, displacing 
haunches with whip used on same side as the trainer 
stands. 

14. Review work of the 13th. Advance, dismounted, dis- 
placing the haunches with whip used on opposite side 
to that on which the trainer stands. 

15. Review work of the 13th and 14th. Advance— 

1. Moving haunches one step to right or left, mounted 
at halt. 
2. Flexions, mounted, at a walk. 

16. Review work of the 13th and 15th. Advance, slow trot, 
holding proper distance for few minutes. 

17. Review work of the 13th and 16th. 

18. Review work of the 13th and 16th. 

20. Trot out on both hands at will with good intervals, cross- 
ing the hall at will. Flexions, mounted, at a walk. 
Increase and decrease of gaits, walk, slow trot, trot 
out. Explanation and exhibition of the ‘‘half turn in 
reverse.’ 
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21. Review work of the 20th. Slow trot on circle holding 
true distance. Canter. ‘‘Half turn on reverse” at 
a walk. 

22. Review work of the 20th and 21st, with particular re- 
gard to holding distances and the ‘‘half halt” in de- 
creasing gaits. 

23. Review work of the 20th and 22d. Advance. ‘Half 
turn in reverse’’ at slow trot. 

24. Review work of the 20th and 23d, with particular regard 
to increasing and decreasing gaits, the holding of pre- 
scribed distances for a short time and the ‘‘half halt.” 


25. Same as on the 24th. 

27. Trot out on one hand, rest and canter on the other hand. 
Sharp changes of directions at slow trot. ‘‘Half turn 
in reverse’ at slow trot. Increase and decrease of 
gait with halt from slow trot, and ‘‘trot out” from halt. 

28. Review work of 27th. Advance, individual circles at 
will at a slow trot. 

29. Straight away work out at trot and canter on both hands. 


Colts getting a little sour on the aids. 


NotTEe.—All the work of this class was in the riding hall. 
SCHOOL CLASS. 


Schedule October 2d to October 7th—I1 hour per day. 


2. In hall: Longed each horse one hour. (First explained 
the principles and use of the longe and gave demon- 

stration, including longing over a jump at 3 ft. 8 in.) 

Horses exercised for one hour; first twenty minutes 

longing, then mounted work. An object lesson in 
longing, saddling, mounting, riding and dismounting 
an untrained (green) horse was given. 

4. The program for the 3d was followed throughout for to- 
day’s work, with a few minutes less time spent in long- 
ing, anda corresponding amount added to the mounted 
work. 

5. Spent one hour in hall at mounted work, horses equipped 
with snaffle bridles. Explained and demonstrated 
how to mount and dismount. Explained how to hold 
the double reins, how to post at the trot, and how to 
adjust stirrup straps, and how to observe the fit of 
saddles for individual rider. Work was at a walk, 
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In hall: At a collected walk, ‘‘slow trot”’ and ‘‘trot out’’ 
on both hands, with frequent brief rests; also indi- 
vidually at an extended trot from front of column 
around track to rear of column. 

In hall: Work at ‘‘extended trot,” alternating the ‘‘close 
seat” with ‘‘posting,”’ keeping on track but changing 
hand frequently. Rode in ‘“‘spirals’’ and ‘‘serpen- 
tines.” 


October 9th to October 31st—2 hours per day. 
9. 


In hall: one hour at a walk and trot and one hour outside 
at a walk. Each student rode individually at trot 
from column around track, passed the column and 
took his place at head. Instructions in the position 
of feet, legs, body, etc., were given. 

One hour in hall and one hour outside. Gave exercises 
in the application of the aids and in collecting horse; 
individual circles; first trooper at a trot from head of 
column along track to rear of column; figures of 8. 

One hour in the hall at walk and trot and one hour out- 
side ata walk. Repeated yesterday’s program. Work 
is with a view to settling riders down in saddle. 

Followed the program used on the eleventh—weather 
very warm. 

In hall one hour, in open country one hour. Work in- 
side was at the trot with a view to acquiring a stronger 
seat. ‘‘Suppling exercises’? were executed, including 
leaning back and resting shoulders on horse’s croup, 
looking to the rear (right and left), opening knees, 
dismounting and mounting at a halt on near and off 
side (both with and without stirrups), and vaultine. 

In hall: one hour, sitting down and rising at extended 
trot; also executed suppling exercises. 

In hall: One hour, sitting down and rising at extended 
trot on the track, also on circles, figures of 8, and by 
the flank. Executed, ‘“‘first trooper from front to 
rear’ and the suppling exercises at a walk, both on 
and off the road. Outside one hour at walk and trot. 

Repeated yesterday’s program throughout. 

One hour in hall, and one hour outside. More collection 
and more exactness in seat and the handling of the 
reins being required. Short galloping during the hour 
outside. 

Followed program"for,the 18th. 
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20. In hall one hour and outside one hour. Work outside 
consisted principally of walk through the woods and 
up and down bluffs. 

21. In hall one hour, riding at the trot, alternating the close 
seat with posting. Executed the suppling exercises. 

23. Inhall, one hour outside, one hour at walk, trot and gallop. 
In hall, first five or ten minutes used exercising in- 
vidually on the track, on both hands, first at a walk 
then at a trot; on circles, straight lines, changes of 
direction. Also each student at the head of the 
column takes inner track, halts his horse and keeps 
him standing quietly, then moves forward in time to 
join the rear as it passes; also leaves the column, rides 
around track, passes column and taking his place at 
the head. Also figures of 8, the diameter of the 
circles being about twenty-four feet. 

24. Followed the schedule for the 23d. 

25. In hall: exercises for the 23d were executed with the ad- 
dition of the gallop on the track along the wall, and on 
straight lines. 

26. In hall one hour and outside one hour. Work at walk, 
trot and gallop, both individually and collectively. 
Worked on figures of 8, suppling exercises (see 13th), 
individual riders leaving the column at different gaits. 

27. In hall one hour. Worked at walk, trot and gallop, in- 
dividually and collectively, on circles, changes of di- 
rection, serpentines, spirals, and by the flank. The 
suppling exercises included leaning back at a trot. 
Outside one hour over rough country. 

28. In hall one hour following the program of the preceding 
day. Outside one hour at road work. 

30. Inside one hour, and outside one hour, at walk, trot and 
gallop. Work included figures of 8 at the slow trot, 
riding out of column individually, suppling exercises, 
serpentines, (rising and sitting down at the trot); indi- 
vidual circles and work at will in suppling and col- 
lecting up the horses. 

31. Attended Garrison Review. Took brush and rail jumps 
on return home. 


November Ist to 11th—2 hours per day. 


1. In hall one hour. Five minutes workout at will at the 
trot. Worked collectively at the trot and gallop on the 
track on both hands; on circles, by the flank, on figures 
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of 8. Executed the suppling exercises at walk and trot, 
One hour outside at the walk, trot and gallop over 
varied ground. 

2. One hour inside and one hour outside. Followed pro- 
gram laid down for the first instance. Temperature 
considerably lower—freezing point. 

3. All work was inside, same as for indoor work on the Ist. 
Some snow, weather freezing. 

4. One hour in hall; executed by the right and left flanks, 
individual circles, serpentines and figures of 8 at the 
trot. Rode on both hands on the track at the walk, 
trot and gallop. Executed the suppling exercises at 
the trot. 

6. One hour outside at the walk, trot and gallop, including 
up and down slopes, through the woods and broken 
ravines. 

One hour inside. Walk, trot and gallop on track on 
both hands after five minutes individual workout at 
walk and trot. Practiced riding on circles and by the 
flanks at a trot; leaving column at an increased gait 
and rejoining after passing same; leaving column, 
halting and rejoining; also suppling exercises. One 
hour outside at the walk, trot and gallop. 

8. Same as for the 7th. 

9. Same as for the 7th, and in addition, practiced riding 

into corners of the hall at the trot by using sufficient 
pressure on inside rein and leg. 
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10. Same as for 7th; also practiced extended walk and trot 
with the column on inner track, leaving track along 
wall free or faster horses. 

11. In hall: Exhibition of all work to date for Secretary of 
War and Chief of Staff. 


November 13th to November 30th— ®4hours per day. 


13. In hall forty-five minutes. First worked out individually 
for five minutes, then on track at walk, trot and canter. 
Executed circles, by the flank, first trooper from front 
to rear, both toward cneter of hall and to outside be- 
tween column and wall, also suppling exercises. 

14. Outside forty-five minutes. In pairs for exercise at walk 
and trot. 

15. In hall forty-five minutes. Trot out—slow trot with 
considerable collection—change from slow trot to 

halt—canter. 
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16. In hall: Balanced trot, half halt, change of direction 
and holding haunches, canter. 


17. Same as on the 16th. 

18. Sent out to Ogden Flats to Artillery Review. 

20. In hall: The ‘“‘slow trot’? at regular distances, small 
circles. Half turns in reverse. 

21. Same as on the 20th. 

22. In hall. Work at half halt and retarding aids to assist 
work on training colts, half turn in reverse, trot and 
canter with stirrups, mounted flexions, canter, halt, 
trot out. 

23. Same as on the 22d. 

24. Same as on the 22d. 

25. Same as on the 22d. 

27. Inhall: Sameas onthe 22d. Also trot out with stirrups 
and without reins; same at gallop. Canter, halt, trot 
out and decreasing gait without changing same. 

8. In hall: Work out, flexions mounted, small circles, canter, 
halt, trot out. 

29. Run with wolf hounds. 


to 


Notrre.— The general object of the instruction with this class of horses was 
the acquiring of a correct seat, learning the proper application of the aids and 
oI i ww as much perfection in the execution of each exercise at 
co 1 Ss ! Ss he stage of instruction so 





JUMPING CLASS. 
Schedule October Ist to October 31st—2 hours per day. 


2. Explanation of saddling and bridling; road work at 
walk, trot and half-mile slow gallop. 
On road about eight miles alternating walk, slow trot, 
and trot out, and twice a half mile slow gallop. 
4. Seven miles on road at a walk and trot; remainder of 
time trotting and galloping at will on Ogden Flats. 
5. About seven miles on the road at walk and trot; individual 
trot and gallop on Flats and about fifteen minutes 
slow trot on circle in column of troopers. 
6. Across country walk and slow trot about eight miles, 
and slow gallop three-fourths mile; work at will ten 
minutes. 


w 


7. Walk and trot across Flats for about seven miles and 
one and one-fourth miles slow gallop;}visited paddocks. 
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On road and cross country about six miles at walk, trot 
and gallop in column of twos at fifty yards distance; 
jumped small brush jump. 

Short drag hunt; inspected kennels. 

In hall: Ata walk and slow trot, executing circles, ser- 
pentines, etc.; loosening reins at trot, finally dropping 
them on horses’ necks, hands on thighs. 

Forded river, belly deep; walk, long trot and one and 
one-half mile gallop column of troopers, extended dis- 
tances, through woods on road. 

With fox hounds after coyotes, mostly at walk, short 
gallop; jumped five or six post and rail jumps through 
pasture two bars let down. 

Walk on road; column at slow trot on circle, individually 
trot out from head to rear of column; column at trot 
out, gallop from head to rear of column; over two 
brush jumps three feet high. 

In hall: Changing gaits; riding without reins, with and 
without stirrups; suppling exercises for riders. 

Across river: Long trot, well spread out; gallop about 
one mile through woods on road, about fifty yards 
distance in column. 

Same as on the 16th; in addition over a small jump in- 
dividually 

Thirteen miles road work, walk, trot and short gallop. 

In hall: Changing gaits; riding without reins; with and 
without stirrups; suppling exercises for riders; in- 
dividual circles, stakes marking centers; over a small 
jump individually. 

On woods road: One mile trot in column; in column of 
troopers at 100 yards distance, individually taking at 
trot about six small log jumps indicated by instructor; 
in column fifty yards distance at slow gallop over three 
log jumps about 25 yards apart. 

In hall (1st hour). Trot out with stirrups, with and with- 
out reins; short gallop without reins; slow trot with 
and without reins, also with and without stirrups; sup- 
pling exercises for horses and riders; twice over one 
and one-half foot jump by walking to edge of wing, 
then trot over jump; twice over same jump without 
reins, horses led by attendant to wings then released. 
(2d hour). At awalk over rough ground; two three- 
fourth mile gallops in woods in column of troopers at ten 
yards distance. 
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24. (ist hour). Sameasonthe 23d. In addition, individual 
circling, stakes to mark centers. (2d hour). At a 
walk over rough ground; in woods, attempting a mile 
in six minutes at a trot, individually. 

25. (1st hour). In hall; same as the 23d; also several times 
over two wicker jumps two and one-half feet and one 
and one-half feet high. Jumps placed on same side of 


hall. (2d hour). In woods attempting one mile in 
six minutes at a trot, individually. 
26. (1st hour). Same as on the 25th. (2d hour). On road 


and attempting a ten mile per hour trot for one mile, 
individually. 

27. After jack rabbits with wolf and grey hounds. 

28. Quiet work up and down cations, galloping in between. 

30. In hall: Suppling exercises for horses; jumping same as 
usual on the 23d. 

31. Drag hunt up Magazine Cafion to Morris Hill taking 
three or four brush jumps. All student officers re- 
quired to keep in rear of two instructors at head of 
class and in front of one riding instructor at the rear. 

Schedule November Ist to November 11th—2 hours per day. 

1. In hall: Work out at will; usual jumping except none 
without reins; also once over without wings. 

2. Ground frozen; on road one hour walk and slow trot; 

in hall one hour; individual gallop taken by extending 


trot and also taken from slow trot by using lateral 
i 


aids. 
3. In woods: Trotting in column with closed distances and 
then open distances; over several small jumps. In 


hall: over two wicker jumps about fifty feet apart with- 
out reins or stirrups; also over two jumps placed about 
three feet apart. 

4. (1st hour). In hall: Suppling exercises for horses and 
riders, mostly without stirrups; over three small 
jumps twenty feet apart without stirrups or reins. 
(2d hour). Horses weighed; on road in pairs for quiet 
work. 

6. Rode to coursing meet west of Junction City; going, 
rode at walk and trot; returning, same, except about 
one and one-fourth miles extended gallop. 

7. In open air hall for one hour: Trotting and galloping in- 
dividually, with and without stirrups, taking gallop 
from slow trot by use of lateral aids, particular atten- 
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tion paid to keeping neck straight with inside reins 
and use of inside leg to drive. Outside: one mile 
gallop, well strung out, over Republican jumps (gal- 
lop rate, eighteen miles per hour). Stopped on way 
back at race track to look over fifteen young horses 
just received from the Fort Reno Remount Depot. 

Long trot and gallop in open air hall for one hour; then 
outside for walk and gallop over two Republican flat 
jumps, coming back led over three small jumps. 

In hall: Suppling exercises for riders with and without 
stirrups or reins. Outside: one by one over three log 
jumps in woods. 

Without stirrups across river, over flats and through 
woods at a walk, slow trot and about two miles gallop; 
over a few jumps—small banks and ditches. 

Exhibition in hall for Major H. T. Allen, General Staff, 
showing resumé of work up to date. Same for Secre- 
tary of War and Chief of Staff in afternoon. 


November 13th to November 30th—%4 hours per day. 


13. 


14. 








Workout in hall; jumping small jumps, with and without 
reins or stirrups. 

In hall: suppling exercises for horses and riders; trotting 
and galloping without stirrups; jumping two wicker 
jumps one and one-half feet and two and one-half feet 
high, about four feet apart. 

In hall: Short workout at trot and gallop at will; twice 
over 3 foot six inch post and rail; suppling exercises 
for horses and riders, without stirrups. 

In hall: Galloping in pairs; suppling exercises for horses 
and riders, without stirrups or reins; twice over three 
wicker jumps about twelve feet apart. 

Same as on the 16th, except third jump about 100 feet 
beyond second, taking reins between second and third. 

On road in pairs, quiet walk and trot; looked over eighteen 
horses at race track just arrived from Kentucky. 

Light work in hall: One by one over few small jumps in 
woods. 

In hall: Suppling exercises for riders and horses; over 
three foot six inch post and rail twice. 

In hall: Suppling exercises for riders and horses; with 

and without stirrups; galloping in pairs individually 

and in column; jumping with reins and stirrups, first 
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over one and one-half foot wicker in center of hall at 
slow trot, halt at wall, then take in and out of wickers 
three feet high and about twenty feet apart placed on 


an) 


the track. First jump without wings, second and 
third with wings. 

Repeated work of the 22d. 

Suppling exercises for horses and riders in hall. 


Work out in hall: Over two three-foot wickers on same 
side of hall about seventy-five feet apart. Visited 
pastures, inspecting all horses. 

In hall: 
without reins 
about twenty 

In hall: Worked out individually; 
to rear of column, column at slow trot: 
three-foot wickers on same side of 
hundred feet apart, no wings. 

Work out in hall at trot and gallop 
through woods taking log jumps anc 

Thanksgiving. 


ol 


Suppling exercises for horses and riders, mostly 
or stirrups; over three wicker jumps 
feet apart, without reins or stirrups. 

galloping from head 
twice over two 
hall about one 


outside winding 
rail jumps. 





Nore.—Suppling exercis r riders consist in mounting and dismount- 
from both sides without st ps when at a halt, leaning back at halt, trot 
ullop ; rai s to the front, sides, overhead and folding behind back 
it or gallop; carrying knees away from flaps of saddles, seat kept by 
lone; twisting body at waist looking to right and left rear. Sup- 
ercises for horses are serpentines, circles, movements by the flank, 





s on the forehand at slow trot tudent officers-change horses daily. 
hall are wit! igs unless specified otherwise. 
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THE CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS WITH GREEN 
TROOPS.* 


By Caprain A. T. HUNTER, TWELFTH REGIMENT. 


A LECTURER addressing the frequenters of this build. 
f\ ing can safely assume, I think, that he is speaking to 
men who are reasonably addicted to military literature. We 
may not all be able to give a precise academic definition of 
“Strategy” or “Tactics,” or quite able to make oath that an 
“ appreciation "’ is not the sameasa“ mentioned in despatches.” 
But we all have been reading more or less military history; 
some of it by compulsion, as when the classics suffered by 
our attention to‘Xenophon or Czesar; some of it voluntarily 
owing to a diseased appetite for historical fiction; and some 
of it by habit—the habit of reading day by day the news- 
papers. From all this reading any of us could, if industri- 
ous, construct systems of strategy and tactics; but being busy 
we neglect this. When we want to know the principles of 
these things we consult text books. and there are great num- 
bers of these; very clear and precise and dealing with selected 
campaigns so that a child could see where Napoleon or Well- 
ington broke some of histeeth. But reflect, gentlemen! Do 
not nearly all of these text books deal throughout with what 
some soldier with vast experience of the highest grade of 
military work did with the obedience of other soldiers who 
had long been both disciplined by drill and seasoned by war? 


* From the transactions of the Canadian Military Institute, No. 18. 
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We read reverently these books and we read also the Sermon 
on the Mount; but our environment postpones their applica- 
tion. 

What is this environment. Let us see: 

The army of the British Empire consists in part of an 
admirable over-seas force similar in qualities to those historic 
bodies that enabled Wellington and the Emperor and the 
other text book heroes to give us their rules of war. But 
numerically by far the greater part of the army of the Empire, 
if ever the Empire shall come to handgrips. with a real op- 
ponent, must come from the Territorial Army of England 
and the militias of the Dominions beyond the seas. In other 
words, what the navy cannot do, must ultimately devolve on 
the green troops of the Empire. The United States is still 
more pointedly in the same position. For with a quite ex- 
cellent though small standing army, even in contesting with 
so backward a nation as Spain, she immediately resorted to 
her green troops. The Spanish American Republics are in 
like case and must, like all the English-speaking countries, 
depend for Success on their conduct of operations with green 
troops. 

I shall not attempt a strict definition of ‘“ green troops.” 
Their greenness may extend to some only of the qualities of 
a soldier; asin the case of the Russian troops in Manchuria. 
These were green in shooting and skirmishing, but had a 
regimental organization which enabled them to be rallied and 
returned to duty in a manner that is highly creditable to 
their nation. We in Canada and our American cousins are 
resentful of drill and discipline because these hamper the 
natural bent of our genius, which is towards baseball. But 
we are superlative marksman except for the fact that the vast 
majority of us have never done any shooting. If you want 
to know what I mean by green troops, let each C. O. look at 
his neighbor's corps. 

Now, to pass from the abstract to the concrete, let us 
begin with one historical operation by green troops where 
the proceedings were of a sufficiently startling nature to 


challenge attention. 




































OPERATIONS WITH GREEN TROOPS. 679 
Inthe operation I refer to, we have an officer with a splen- 
did record as a professional soldier, trained in France and at 
West Point, in the learning of the text books, seasoned by 
campaigning, only forty-three years of age, and of the finest 
physique, intrepid in character, self-controlled and still full 
of initiative, having, in fact, all the qualities (short of genius) 
which you look for in a commander. Nevertheless, when 
you add to him an army called blue force, but composed of 
green troops and as gorgeous in raiment as the Toronto gar- 
rison, and when he establishes tactical contact with the grey 
force, the result is Bull Run. 

What were the phenomena of Bull Run? These: An 
army of unbounded enthusiasm marching with the war cry 
“On to Richmond;”’ so brilliant with their uniforms and silken 
banners that it all reads like a page out of Lord Byron. And 
when they encamped at Centreville, almost within cannon 
shot of the Confederates, so thronged were they by visitors 
—ladies; senators, sightseers —that it had all the appearance 
of ‘‘a monster military picnic.”” And nevertheless there were 
those strange fits of depression, of sulky funk, such as when 
the Pennsylvania Regiment andthe New York Battery looked 
at the clock, found their time up and went home; as the un- 
fortunate general said, “marched to the rear to the sound of 
the enemy’s cannon.” And all day on the 21st day of July, 
1861, until about 4:30 in the afternoon, General McDowell's 
green troops fought wonderfully well; and then, according 
to one of his aide-de-camps, ‘“‘the men seemed to be seized 
simultaneously by the conviction that it was no use to do 
anything more and they might as well start home. Cohesion 
was lost, the organization, with some exceptions, being disin- 
tegrated, and the men quietly walked off.” After they had 
thus quietly left the danger zone and there was a rear guard 
formed up between the Confederates and themselves, they 
were seized by delusions of pursuit, resulting in a frenzy of 
panic that carried them first to Centreville and then twenty 
miles further to the Potomac, a total distance for some of 
them onthat day of forty-five miles, in addition to the fatigues 
of the battle. Their enemy, the grey force (also green troops 
and arrayed as Solomon never dared) likewise fought well, 
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and if we can believe General J. E. Johnson, who claimed to 
be their commander, they were worse disorganized by their 
victory than the others by their defeat. That was Bull Run. 

Now who or what was at fault? Not even his contem- 
poraries felt that McDowell wasto blame. His reports before 
the battle showed that he correctly estimated the enemy’s 
force and intentions. Also we must admit that he showed 
fully as profound a knowledge as most regular officers of the 
dubious character of operations with green troops and 
attempted to make their work light for them by turning the 
Confederate flank. It is safe to say that few officers of his 
time or our own would have known how to take any better 
precautions to prevent happening the things that did happen. 

On the other hand, it will not do to blame the green 
troops. Popular instinct is against such criticism. Richard 
Harding Davis was not publicly thanked for saying in 1898, 
after the battle of San Jaun, “what the public needs to know 
now is that in actual warfare the volunteer is a nuisance.” 
Probably the popular instinct is right. At any rate, after 
Bull Run public opinion in the United States settled the 
blame for the extraordinary things done before and after the 
battle squarly on the shoulders of Russell, the war corre- 
spondent. It was clear that in exposing what he saw and 
heard he was guilty of a gross indelicacy. For the proceed- 
ings of green troops should be treated as highly confidential, 
except, of course, when they secure a victory, encumbered 
more or less by the regular troops, who officiously drive out 
the enemy for them. 

But to return to the question, what was at fault? The 
answer is simple. The military education of that day, and 
for that matter of this day, is at fault. The phenomena of 
Bull Run, while quite exciting to witness, are as normal as 
colicina baby. But military science has barely condescended 
to deal with the warfare of the undisciplined, which to us on 
this continent is the normal type of warfare. 

Is it not clear that in West Point, as at Kingston and 
Sandhurst, there has been a missing series of text books, the 
books that detail all those endearing little tricks that green 
troops will do if they are not headed off; the precautions that 
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must be taken in using green troops in certain operations; 
the other operations in which they must not be used at all; 
the methods of turning their enthusiasm as volunteers to 
good uses; the devices for relieving those inevitable fits of 
depression and disillusionment of their rank and file, and for 
counteracting the dangerous omniscience of their officers. 

The materials for text books on this subject are numer- 
ous and entertaining, but they do not deal with the campaigns 
that are usually studied. It is not of much use for this pur- 
pose toread Napoleon literature. For Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign as commander was in 1796, and the war with the 
allies began in 1792. The French campaigns of 1792-3 are 
well worth reading for our purposes. Likewise the People’s 
War in 1870-71, which, fortunately, is the subject of a text 
book. Likewise the beginnings of any war joyously entered 
into by a people without military preparation. All the wars 
of America have been people's wars in this sense. 

Let us now outline a few of the uses made of green 
troops by astute officers. We may begin with the mobiliza- 
tion of the twenty-first Illinois, under Ulysses Grant, recently 
made colonel and replacing an elected colonel whose reputa- 
tion illustrated the difference between gaining popularity 
and securing confidence. Grant had the advantage of limited 
text book attainments and a great knowledge of civilian 
nature. After taking a few coarse measures to introduce dis- 
cipline, he started to march through the friendly country 
from Springfield to Quincy. This marching of green regi- 
ments to the concentration point is a very wholesome 
measure even in peace training. In war it has at least three 
secret advantages besides the obvious ones of building up the 
regimental organization and hardening the men’s feet: 

ist: During the time occupied something may arise that 
will obviate the necessity for bringing the green regiment 
into action. 

2d: By making all the company officers walk it elimi- 
nates some of the unfit. 


3d: It enables everybody to send back home from 
twenty to 100 pounds per man of absolutely indispensible 
clothing and equipment. 
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Before approaching debatable land it is good practice to 
accustom the men to falling in for repelling an assault at any 
or all points of the compass and at any hour of the day or 
night. A veteran of the Northwest Field Force of 1885 has 
described to me the effect on green troops of the alarm sound- 
ing at night, when done for the first time. It had a thrilling 
effect. An officer who served in the Philipines says that 
when posting an outpost of volunteers it was his practice to 
call up the non-coms. shortly before dusk and say to them: 
“That isa stump; and that isastone. The reason I point 
them out to you is that when it begins to get dark that stump 
and that stone will begin to steal up on your sentries and try 
to injure them. Youhad better point them out beforehand.” 
In fact a very interesting volume could be written on the 
devices for hardening the courage of green troops so that 
they will not be terrified by anything but a real enemy. 

When in the actual tactical zone the best use to make of 
green troops appear to be in straight defense or straight 
attack, and on no pretext in retreat. I intend writing a 
monograph on Retreats by Green Troops as soon as I discover 
some instances in history where the army survives. The 
rules of defense by green troops are alarmingly simple. 
Their flanks must be absolutely secure. Andrew Jackson 
quite understood this. His troops were, as he knew, maneu- 
ver-green, and the one thing he dreaded was having to meet 
flanking moves. His troops were not shooting-green, as 
some of England’s best soldiers found that day in 1814, when 
Old Hickory’s riflemen “picked their turkeys” by New 
Orleans. 

In Grant’s Memoirs you will find that Abraham Lincoln 
was kind enough to pick a battle ground for him. “He 
pointed out on the map two streams which empty into the 
Potomac and suggested that the army might be moved by 
boats and landed between the mouths of these streams. 
We would then have the Potomac to bring our supplies and 
the tributaries would protect our flanks while we moved out.” 
Grant did not accept the suggestion; but Lincoln on that 
occasion voiced the soul of green troops. 
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Having protected the flanks, the next thing is to prevent 
the display of military genius in front. For military genius 
from the time of Hannibal has concerned itself with devices 


by which certain troops trained to the part will engage the 
enemy and artfully fall back tolure them within reach of the 
main body. Devices of this kind are always practised in that 
pastime The War Game when played by volunteer officers. 
They never fail to have a lot of outposts skillfully posted 
where in case of actual operations with green troops behind 
them it is an even bet whether the green outposts will carry 
away the main body in their frantic retirement or be killed 
by their comrades’ well-directed volleys before they can get 
back in line. Just here I may mention that at Niagra any 
year you may see groups with sentries seventy-five yards in 
front, and may form your own conclusions whether the group 
could hit the sentry during the seven seconds he would take 
to sprint back. 

Of attack by green troops, I should like to speak, but it 
is too long and intricate a branch of this subject. 

Of the preponderance of green troops required as against 
regulars, we have the opinion of General Wolfe that 100 
soldiers were a match for 500 Highland clansmen, and the 
opinions of various authorities that modern rifles demand 
about a five to one superiority of attack. The French won 
some victories in 1792 with a two to one majority, but that 
was due to an inaptitude in their opponents that we cannot 
hope ever to see in ours. The troops that secured the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne were about four to one. But 
some of Gates’ army were not what we should call green 
troops. On the whole we had better call it five to one, and 
if we have to meet 50,000 disciplined invaders, the quarter 
of a million will be about fair. 

I wish to say a few words about the fits of depression 
that affect green troops. This disease has a very simple 
cause. You know that with regulars their home is where 
the regiment is. The regiment may be in comfort or in 
bivouac or in difficulties, but the private’s abode day or night 
is just where the regiment is. When he gets up, goes to 
work, quits work, eats, drinks or sleeps, it is always with the 
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regiment. Whether he fights or runs he still cannot get the 
regiment out of hishead. But acivilian knowsa lot of places 
more familiar and pleasing than the spot where his military 
lokge may happen to be assembled on the battle field. When 
proceedings get tedious he impatiently awaits the motion to 
adjourn. Towards evening he has the instinct of the 
mechanic that it is time to quit work and go home. If you 
want to overcome this eight hour movement you must keep 
feeding up his enthusiasm by a constant stream of supports, 
and the more noise the supports make in coming up the better 
the result. If you want to turn this instinctive depression 
into panic, merely withdraw a body of troops, preferably 
mounted men, through the midst of the green troops. This 
is what the Greeks did in 1897, when the rapid retirement of 
the staff pulled the whole Greek army inside-out like a wet 
sock. 

And now, lastly, let us consider the approved and tradi- 
tional methods of destroying that great strength of green 
troops—their enthusiasm. This is where the text book 
regular officer is hopeless. Like the doctor, whose only prac- 
tise has been as house-surgeon and who then turns to family 
work, his bedside manner is atrocious and kills his business, 

In passing from peace to war a regular regiment easily 
shifts from the dual control of the adjutant and the colonel’s 
wife to the single control of the commanding officer. Not 
so a volunteer regiment, which in time of peace is a collec- 
tion of debating societies and social clubs, with features of 
military entertainment. It is not easy for a captain who has 
been nursing along his company with all sorts of blandish- 
ments, to make the company suddenly realize that it is a unit, 
“and that the captain is it.’’ Nor is it easy for the colonel, 
who has had to keep sweetening up eight or ten captains and 
a host of other dangerous cranks, to suddenly announce that 
all debates are adjourned sine die. Of all persons to effect 
this change in habits of thought and speech, the average 
type of regular officer is the second worst agent to select ; 
the first worst being the officer who, without their merits, 
imitates the styles of the regular officers. 
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It is not surprising that young men who thought they 
were doing something rather decent in volunteering to serve 
their country should experience strange emotions to find their 
officers possessed of that austere manner which has been 
abandoned as unnecessary in most schools and some reform- 
atory prisons. Warcorrespondents who found the Japanese 
officers fraternizing and exchanging cigarettes with privates 
when off parade were amazed. But that shows the perverse 
and unscrupulnus character of the Asiatic, who, in adapting 
foreign military methods, has the curiosity to take off the red 
tape and look inside the package. 

The time-honored methods used in English-speaking 
countries of teaching drill by a series of scoldings, of teaching 
duties by wrapping them up in a quaint phraseology that 
has come down from the Romans, of teaching shooting with 
sedulous instruction by shouters who cannot shoot, of mak- 
ing a religion of the absurdities of barrack housekeeping, 
and above all, of making the patriotic private feel that he is 
a verminiferous brute who must not approach his officer un- 
less herded by a non-com.—these methods explain why 
whole regiments ask their discharge when the time is up, 
and why many an officer has unwittingly walked with God 
when the men he brutalized had dipped their hands in the 
hat for the marked bullet, 

The one chance of green troops lies in the constant and 
mutual replenishing of their numbers and enthusiasm; 
enthusiasm constantly bringing greater numbers into the 
field, and these reinforcements constantly adding fresh fuel 
to the fire of enthusiasm. As Carnot, the organizer of victory, 
declared, “‘cover the want of discipline and skill by numbers 
and enthusiasm.” This, and not the “exact squareness of 
the body and shoulders to the front,” is the first and great 
principle in the “conduct of operations with green troops.” 














NIGHT EXERCISES IN THE CAVALRY.* 


i. actions of troops in general, and of cavalry in 
LN particular, have lately become of great importance 
and interest. At maneuvers scouting parties ride the entire 
night, outpost sentries remain on duty from sunset till morn- 
ing, night marches and night attacks are executed, and cer- 
tainly nobody will deny or dispute the usefulness, profit, 
enormous moral effect and success of cavalry night actions. 

During the night the greatest impediment to cavalry 
actions, the gun and rifle fire, does not exist and the cavalry 
has only to watch for locality and wires. But locality can be 
studied and wires cut (our lances have already special nip- 
pers adapted to that purpose). The chief question is to train 
men and horses for action in darkness. During the last cam- 
paign many detachments were perfectly drilled in that re- 
spect and executed many daring and successful night opera- 
tions. This must be continued. 

Night drilling of cavalry must be executed in strict con- 
formity to a system, at least once every week, during the 
whole year. One needs to get accustomed to darkness and 
it takes time to overcome the feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
comfort, to be able to carefully estimate time and distance, 
to be prepared for aggressive action. Horses are easier to 
train to it than men. They move on very willingly and 
cautiously, provided the rider does not impede by keeping 
the bridle reins tight. 

First of all, the men must be carefully selected; only 
such as have keen sight should be employed in night actions. 
Next, they must be trained to be attentive and able to ride 
on any ground, good or bad, and to be careful in relying only 
on themselves, not, as we see it often done, being constantly 


warned by seniors. 


* Translated from Voenny Sbernik, by Captain N. K. Averill, Seventh 
Cavalry, military attache, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
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The training of horses in this respect is not less im- 
portant. 

In establishing the order of work of a squadron, one day 
in every week must be given to every one for night training, 
viz: Those rides must be calculated so that every soldier 
should have his turn of a night ride once a week, for one to 
two hours. At first it will be simple rides, later with some 
given aim (scouting, attack, etc.), and in summer in crossing 
rivers also. 

The nights for such rides must be fixed in advance, so 
that there can be no choice of weather or moonlight; it will be 
good or bad luck, rain, storm, snow or fine weather; the date 
fixed in advance being an element of chance and nearer to 
fixed conditions. The time for the ride must not always be 
the same, eleven o'clock, midnight, one, two or three o'clock, 
etc. 

The officer will have to choose the locality in day time 
and form for himself a plan how and where to lead his men 
during the night. The first rides must be over easy ground ; 
if possible the formation must be in line of skirmishers or on 
a road in column of threes (the column of march of the Rus- 
sian cavalry); absolute silence; no smoking; strict attention 
are essential; the gaits alternate. On coming back to quar- 
ters, immediately interrogate the men on what they may have 
observed. Corporals and sergeants should be trained to act 
as leaders, the officer keeping well away from the party. 

This seems to be very easy, but it will take time, and 
even much time, before men and horses get used to move in 
dispersed formation, silent, attentive to locality, in darkness 
and bad weather. 

When the first difficulties have been overcome, terrain 
with obstacles will be chosen, ditches, fences and such like. 
Then, after a certain amount of experience has been gained 
in the more difficult rides, the training will be continued 
with various incidents, resembling a real campaign, 7. ¢., one 
squadron will prepare ambush for another, ete. This can be 
continued in northern provinces until the country is covered 
by a deep snow, allowing runs only on skis. Ski-runners 
will play the scouts and lead the horsemen, showing them 
practicable roads, 
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As three-fourths of the success of a cavalry attack de- 
pend on horses, the latter will require also certain training. 
The following is very good practice for the horses: Half of 
the squadron will carry bags of oats to a certain point on the 
road, the men dismount and fight on foot as infantry, firing 
at the other half of the squadron, which advances across 
open country and has to reach the road after passing over 
ditches and pits. On jumping on to the road, the riders run 
into the crowded “infantry” which must treat the “enemy's” 
horses with oats, patting and carressing them. By such 
means the horses get used to attacks on infantry. 

We must keep in mind the details of our Cossacks’ ride 
on Jacou and must try to repeat similar actions under similar 
conditions, arranging night operations of attack and defense 
by dismounted squadrons, making two squadrons act one 
against the other. One will drag Maxim guns, dismount 
and simulate the gun's action by flashes of light from electric 
pocket lanterns and by rattle noise; the other will execute 
an outflanking movement and attack mounted. 

It is absolutely necessary to learn easy tactical maneu- 
vering during action on the battle-field; in the Russian- 
Japanese War we expected too much from direct attacks and 
paid no attention to skillful maneuvering. This error has to 
be corrected day and night by the constant pushing of our 
cavalry to independent action. 

A most important training is the transmission of orders 
and verbal messages. It will be very useful to proceed thus: 
One officer with a platoon will ride off to ten or twelve versts 
distance from the point where the bulk of the squadron re- 
mains with another officer. But officers will regulate their 
watches very exactly. Stopping at some place, the first 
officer calls out one soldier and tells him, so that the others 
can not hear, the substance of a report to be made to the 
officer who remained with the squadron, and then sends him 


off, noting the time of departure. Ten minutes later the 
officer sends another soldier with the same verbal message, 
which he will have prepared in writing in order that it be 
exactly the same. Again, ten minutes later, a third, and so 
on until the last. Then he returns himself. 
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The officer receiving the reports will thus obtain the 
most interesting data on this kind of competition as to: 
The ability of his men to note and understand certain peculi- 
arities of locality; their ability in orientation; their skill in 
sparing the horse; in intelligent transmission of the verbal 
message. Comparing the time of departure and of arrival 
of the men, the officers will be able to judge and note: 
First, rapidity of execution; second, condition of the horses; 
third, transmission of message, that is if it is word for word; 
if text is slightly altered, but yet comprehensible; if it is 
altogether confused and quite incomprehensible’; or if it is 
quite false, etc. 

By comparing these notes after a series of experiences, 
the squadron chief will be able to sort out the men most in- 
telligent and skillful; select a contingent of useful scouts, 
note such soldiers as deserve distinction, such who will prove 
to be most reliable, such in whom daring and quick execu- 
tion are prevalent. 

It is useless to say that the habit of night operations 
once acquired may be easily lost. Therefore the training 
must be constant. We must bear in mind the appearance 
of the new enemy, the aviator-scout. Mind also the night 
signaling, which has to be learnt. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEAS CONCERNING 
THE ROLE AND EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY.* 


By COLONEL AUBIER. FReENcH Army. 


6 ter evolution of ideas concerning the role and employ- 
ment of cavalry constitutes assuredly one of the mod 
ern military questions that have brought on the longest and 
# Translated from the French (Revue de Cavaleria of June, 1910) by 


Lieutenant William H. Anderson, Thirtieth Infantry. Furnished for publica- 
tion by the Secretary War College Division, General Staff, U. S. Array. 
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the most ardent discussions, not only in the army but also in 
Parliament and throughout the nation as well. And, incon- 
sideration of the somewhat minor part played by the cavalry 
in recent wars, in and out of Europe; in consideration of the 
ever increasing power of armament and the progress of bal- 
listics, many writers and many thinkers haveasked themselves 
this question: ‘Has not this arm, whose action depends 
almost entirely upon moral effect and shock, has it not be- 
come an engine not only costly, but also of little worth, has 
it not been condemed to see the day when the stronger and 
more reasonable utilization of automobiles, dirigibles and 
aeroplanes, will confine its use within very narrow limits and 
will reduce the art of war to a mere operation of material 
forces.”’ 

No problem appears more serious, for the way in which 
we pretend to solve it depends, in a great part, upon the way 
in which we shall regard future wars and upon the relative 
importance that we shall attach to material factors during 
those wars. 

Between those who believe in the possibility and the 
efliciency of the intervention of cavalry and those who do 
not, there is a profound abyss, separating those who consider 
warto beasimply brutal weighing of two quantities and of two 
systems of armament from those who think that far beyond 
the influence of numbers or of ballistics soars the sovereign 
power of the moral element and of the sudden fluctuations 
yf the human heart. 

Essentially productive of movement, emotion and surprise, 


this arm, from its very nature, is found to be the one that 
most clearly places the moral problem in face of the scien- 
tific probtem. 

Though the particular tactics of the cavalry are but 
slightly connected with general tactics, the question still ac- 
quires an unexpected significance and breadth, when we per- 
ceive upon what a jumble of ideas and uncertainties it de- 
pends. Therelative value of one arm is no longer the matter 
of discussion; the whole psychology of war is at stake, the ter- 
rible specter of the battlefields of tomorrow looms before us. 
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These primary considerations impose the obligation of 
entering straightway into the very meshes of the subject and 
of winding up, without further delay, this question of prin- 
ciple that dominates the entire debate; of ascertaining if 
really the tactical capacity of cavalry is merely tributary to 
the various other armaments and inversely proportioned to 
the ballistic capabilities of fire arms. 

Of course the cavalry, like other branches, has felt the in- 
evitable effects of the progress of ballistics, and no one would 
dream of disputing that in proportion as the effect of fire has 
become more powerful, just so the lines of approach, the attack 
and the assault have required either a longer period of pre- 
paration or a greater element of complete surprise. 

We now come to a phenomenon of a general order which 
appears to have had a particularly decisive yet less exclusive 
influence upon the power of the intervention of cavalry. 
All authors who have tried to establish this correlation 
seems to have reasoned with theories rather than with facts. 
Historical inquiry cannot demonstrate it; otherwise it would 
be difficult to explain how this arm could have rendered 
greater services under Frederick and Napoleon than under 
Francis the I. or Louis XIII.; how the repeated charges of 
Prussian cavalry at Auerstadt could not break Davoust’s in- 
fantry armed with flint-locks, when at Marengo the eruption 
of a few squadrons of Kellerman’s cavalry put to flight 
masses of infantry which, up to that time, had been victori- 
ous; and how at Custozza, where the effects of fire were in- 
finitely more powerful, a single charge of the Pulz brigade 
completely tied up an Army Corps. 

On these occasions, as on many others, the relation be- 
tween efficiency of fire and cavalry action seemed only to 
confirm their complete independence; and we shall have 
occasion to see that, in the most recent wars, it was certainly 
not the heaviness of fire, but more often a disregard of its 
own ability that paralyzed the play and the action of cavalry 

The dogma of the impotence of this arm is, therefore, 
a matter of opinion principally and has no premises founded 
on experience; now everyone knows the value of purely 
theoretical opinions. Did we not see in the recent war in 
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Manchuria, Prussians and Japanese reduced to making at- 
tacks at the point of the bayonet, when the utter impossi- 
bility of such contact had just been mathematically demon- 
strated ! 

In reality the problem is quite otherwise, is much less 
simple and much less scientific than is generally supposed. 

Beside the ballistic factor, there is the moral factor; be- 
sides the rifle, there is the rifleman. And in the turmoil of 
battle the elevation of the piece is at times so completely de- 
ranged because of the nervous depression of the man, that 
flintlocks in the hands of certain men are of much more 
value than repeating rifles in the hands of certain others. 
On the field of battle we have the concrete case, which 
escapes all laws of theoretical deduction. The concrete 
case, that is to say, the combination of such and such imme- 
diate circumstances as cause the efficiency of material force 
to vary from zero to infinity. 

We cannot conclude a general rule from one concrete 
case; and they, for example, who wish to deduce an absolute 
proof of the omnipotence of fire, from the repulse of the Prus- 
sian guard at St. Privat, are deceived in the same manner as 
they who, from the episodes at Chellala and Dogali, have 
arrived at the zmpotence of fire. St. Privat is one case, Chel- 


1 another, and Dogali still another, and all three very 


lal- 
ia 


la 
different. 

In the first we see cool and energetic riflemen stopping 
a crack troop whose attack had been badly prepared. In the 
other two, on the contrary, surprised and frightened rifle- 
men cannot, in spite of their perfect arms, resist the onslaught 
of undisciplined bands, armed with old guns, pikes and shields. 
At Chellala we have a prolonged and useless fusillade, thous- 
ands and thousands of bullets sent into the air; at Dogali 
wefind fear paralyzing the riflemen to such a point that they 


cannot use their own guns. 

Therefore, it is on these contingencies rather than on 
statistical prediction that we must count in time of war. 

I would not insist upon standard examples, but I think 
it indispensible, nevertheless, in order to put the question 
in its proper field (in ‘the field of battle realities and not of 
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polygonal calculations) to exhibit just a few documents in 
support of the fragility of theoretical deductions on the one 
hand, and of the duration of moral factors on the other, 
factors that prove most often to be quite independent of the 
intrinsic value of the rifle, while their connection with that 
of the riflemen appears very close and direct. 

For this reason I shall borrow examples, some from old 
and hardened troops, and some from young and undisci- 
plined levies. 

First of all, here is an episode taken from the unpub- 
lished correspondence of a young officer of the latter days 
of the Empire: 

“We are at Wachau, October 16, 1813. It is the even- 
ing of the battle. The second lieutenant of the Calendar 
Cuirassiers (father of the present general), who had been 
separated from his regiment, rejoined our lines, followed by 
a few troopers. He proceeded towards a square of our in- 
fantry that seemed to be resting at order arms. Just as he 
approached it the major cried to him: ‘Go to the rear, sir; 
we are about to receive a charge of the cavalry.’ 

“The young officer threw himself in rear of the square 
and witnessed this spectacle, which he was never to forget. 


1 up to within a few 


A regiment of Prussian cavalry gallopec 
hundred meters, while the little square of infantry continued 
to remain immobile, impassive, butts on the ground. Not 
until the charge had arrived within a few paces, almost on 
the points of the bayonets, did the major speak, when calmly 
and coldly he gave the command, aim! fire! Every bullet 
carried true and one volley sufficed to stop the charge.” 

Let us transport ourselves now to a period and to battle- 
fields that show the most complete dissemblance to those of 
the Napoleonic period. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, the three-days battle of 
the Civil War, there were surrendered between the 2nd and 
the 4th of July, 1863, troops undoubtedly inexperienced, but 
young, enthusiastic, and 1 may add perhaps less disciplined, 
but less impressionable than those of Europe. 

The official report of the head of the War Department 
of the United States of November, 1864, recounts that “on 
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this battlefield 24,000 arms were collected still loaded, belong- 
ing toone or the other of the adversaries. One-fourth of these 
arms only were properly loaded. Half of them contained 
two charges. The remaining fourth contained from three to 
six. Some of the arms had received five or six balls for 
one charge of powder. In one smooth bore twenty-two balls 
were found mixed with powder.” 

Indeed these were riflemen who should have hardly 
dreamed of aiming or sighting a rifle. 

Take still another example, so nearly legendary now 
that I would not have thought of it had I not searched it out 
beforehand as an example from life, to show to you one of 
the most frequent causes of the nervous fluctuations that de- 
range all calculations. 

Namely, the memorable, almost unbelievable charge of 
the three platoons of lancers of Captain (later General) Bech- 
toldshein, made at Custozza against the first division (Cerale) 
on the left flank of the Italian army. 

These three platoons debouching suddenly from Monte- 
Cricole just as the Cerale division was about to assume the 
offensive, precipitate themselves with the most magnificent 
audacity and with an irresistible dash against the Forli bri- 
gade, which forms the advance guard, turn a battalion, then 
a battery, then the brigade, and finally, by some sort of in- 
stantaneous contagion, they throw the entire division into 
disorder, which has to be rallied several kilometers in rear 
at Valleggio. 

It is true that while returning one battalion that had 
been re-formed fired point blank upon those brave troopers, 
who left eighty-six men and two officers upon the field of 
honor; seventeen, only, among them the chief, survived that 
glorious charge. But the Cerale division was entirely dis- 
organized and demoralized at this point, so that it could not 
be re-formed until evening. 

What is the psychological phenomenon that brings on 
such momentsas these? Ask Bechtoldsheim for the answer. 
He has given it in an article published by the Revue Bleue in 
the number of the 2d of October, 1897. This answer I de- 
sire you to hear above all things: 
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“Listen,” said he to his interrogator, ‘the Cerale division 
left Manzambano at 3 o'clock in the morning, and at I1 
o’clock I had it routed completely. It had marched eight 
hours without rest, not at the ordinary pace to which troops 
are accustomed, but at that enervating, killing gait of the 
battlefield, against accidents, blows, forever waiting to attack 
or not to attack. When troops come to this stage they no 
longer guard themselves, they do not even think of doing 
a0.” 

Now compare this episode with the reflections that took 
place in the mind of Vonder Goltz, when he viewed the battle- 
field on the evening of Vionville: 

“The forces were decreasing,” he cried, “as they ad- 
vanced across the meadows and the ammunition was being 
exhausted. Many officers had fallen. 

“And those who were directing the advance kept asking 
themselves: ‘Whatif a mass of the enemy’s cavalry should 
appear on our flank and pass over the battlefield like a 
tornado?’ It would sweep away the debris of the infantry 
without any trouble.” 

Those who have been in actual service understand per- 
fectly what such moments are like; they know that the time 
often comes when the most energetic and the best tem- 
pered men have to make superhuman efforts to stay awake, 
to remain conscious. When such lassitude overcomes troops, 
they are at the mercy of the slightest incident. 

Cavalry, more than any other, is the arm productive of 
such incidents. The commander who remembers how to 
make resolute use of it at certain times, especially toward 
the end of a battle, will be able to obtain considerable tacti- 
cal results for a long time to come. 

So that, without being paradoxical, we might conclude 
from these suggestive comparisons that the role of the cavalry 
has grown greater in proportion as the old troops have given 
way to new and modern arms, and that, in order to let it 
resume its glorious work upon battlefields of the future, it 
will suffice simply to do and dare. 

To finish this question of doctrine, I desire to select an 
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example from the Boer War, which, by the way, elaborates 
exactly the dogma of the pretended failure of the cavalry. 

We shall see that it was only necessary to place at the 
head of the much decried English cavalry, a commander 
capable of taking full value of its precious advantages of 
mobility and speed, in order to cause it to suddenly become 
the one arm that with a single blow, shattered all resistance 
and terminated magisterially a campaign which, up to then, 
had been so laboriously conducted. 

At the beginning of the year 1900, after the disasters of 
Maggersfontein, Colenso and Spion Kop, the situation of the 
English in the Transvaal seemed to be one of serious com- 
promise. All their generals had successively undergone 
defeat; Kimberly and Ladysmith had been blockaded; their 
best troops had become decimated and demoralized; and only 
the latent energy and bull-dog tenacity that characterize this 
people remained to keep them from despairing of success. 

If these developments astonished the world, the way in 
which those Boer farmers fought and checked a large army, 
solidly and richly organized, did not cause less surprise. 

Being, as they were, hardy troopers and expert shots, 
they knew how to exploit these two qualities simultaneously 
against adversaries who, it must be recognized, had never at- 
tempted to operate against a mode of warfare which consisted 
in repeated efforts to take the enemy’s columns with sudden 
fire, forcing them to deploy, and then, after having done the 
greatest damage possible in shunning the inevitable engage- 
ment, by galloping off to repeat the same performance at 
some other point. Altogether, it was a triumph for mounted 
infantry to have known how to unite the power of mobility 
with that of fire, and to have realized the futility of strug- 
gling against a stronger and superior enemy. 

This condition lasted until the day that the army was 
put in the hands of acommander, and its cavalry in the hands 


of a cavalryman. 

When Lord Roberts took command of the reinforced 
English army, in January, 1900, he made up his mind from 
the very first not to deliver attacks by main strength against 
ambushed sharpshooters, which, in spite of superiority of 
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numbers, had always ended either in complete disaster, or 
else in uncertain and bloody success. In place of this costly 
and cruel method of combat against an unapproachable 
enemy, he resolved to substitute strategy. 

Instead of attempting to take Kronje in his intrenched 
position at Maggersfontein, he caused him to evacuate it, by 
cutting him off from Bloemfontein, and at the same stroke 
forced him to raise the blockade of Kimberly. 

For such a decisive move, a powerful and at the same 
time quick moving instrument was necessary; and for the 
first time in this campaign we see a corps of cavalry organized 
and put into action; three brigades, one consisting of six, 
another of three, and another of two regiments, making a 
total of eleven regiments of cavalry, supported by five horse 
batteries, and two strong detachments of mounted infantry: 
Total strength (effective strength very much reduced) 3,000 
troopers and 3,000 infantry and artillerymen. 

From Ramdan (where this corps of cavalry concentrated 
on the 11th of February) to Kimberly is a distance of ninety- 
five kilometers on an air line; considering the inevitable 
detours we could call it 120. Two rivers, the Riet and the 
Modder, guarded by covering detachments from Kronje’s 
army, had to be crossed. These rivers, much the more be- 
cause of the combats to which their possession would prob- 
ably give rise rather than because of lack of water in the 
plain, determined the first ranges for French's artillery. 

The dispositions for the march were quite as skillful as 
they were simple. Two strong advance guards, or better, 
two strong screens, each consisting of one brigade of cavalry 
with a few guns attached were directed, the one toward the 
ford at Waterval-Drift, the other toward the ford at Kills- 
Drift. The third brigade of cavalry, all the mounted in- 
fantry, and the remaining batteries marched in rear of the 
center of this advance screen. Each brigade was to recon- 
noiter its ford and to seize it if possible. The main body, 
informed in time, moved to the ford in air, the one most 
weakly defended. The operation succeeded fully. 

Having departed on February 12th, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, French marched slowly and with the greatest of 
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precautions until dawn. At 5 o’clock he increased the gait, 
and at 11 o'clock he had captured the ford at Kills-Drift, 
camping on the right bank of the Riet. The same sort of a 
ruse on the following day, February 13th, gave him posses- 
sion of the ford at Klipt-Drift on the Modder. 

The first mission of the cavalry was ended; it had 
opened the route to Bloemfontein. Waiting until the in- 
fantry should have arrived to hold the fords, he set out two 
days later, the 15th, to accomplish the last and most difficult 
part of his task; namely, the raising of the blockade at 
Kimberly. 

t was a critical moment; for any hesitation, any delay 
whatever, would expose the plan to Kronje and give him 
time to rally his forces. 

From the Modder to Kimberly is a distance of hardly 
forty-eight kilometers; but the horses were exhaused and 
hungry and incapable of moving, for any length of time, at 
an increased gait. The men still impressed with former 
reverses, lacked the confidence that is indispensible to a 
deed of daring; finally, between the point of departure and 
arrival, waited Kronje’s army, strongly established between 
Maggersfontein and Alexandersfontein; while, upon the 
numerous kopjes which bordered the route, detachments of 
those redoutable marksmen lay hidden, the memory of 
whom still haunted the English troopers. In short it was 
like battling with a terrible unknown foe. 

At this point let us leave the talking to the historian of 
that brilliant deed of arms, to the much regretted and re- 
markable military writer, G. Gilbert, who died precisely at 
the moment. when he was about to put the last touches to 
kis work, so detailed and so conscientiously prepared. 

“The field of Alexandersfontein which we are about to 
penetrate,’ he writes, ‘‘is a vast arena two leagues long and 
five kilometers wide, extending from the south-east to the 
north-west between two chains of sand dunes. Toit’s troops 
occupied the kopjes bordering the plain on the east and on 
the west, and those that commanded its northern boundary ; 
there he had established his artillery which was able to 
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afford a strong cross fire. The dilemma seemed formidable 
and the least hesitation would compromise everything. 

“French plays his part in a way that does him honor. 
He sends three batteries and the mounted infantry against 
the enemy’s wings to mask and carry these positions. In 
the center he forms the first line, with two regiments of 
lancers and the Scots Grays, and orders them to charge; be- 
hind them, the other squadrons deployed with intervals of 
eight to ten meters, advance ata trot. So they speed across 
the entire plain in a cloud of dust, under the fire of artillery 
and of rifles, which is rendered almost inoffensive on account 
of the rapidity of the movement. At the fartherest edge 
they encounter a natural obstacle which stops the charge for 
an instant and permits the enemy to carry off their artillery, 
but they flee all along the line, in front and on both flanks. 
The impetuosity of this rapid march of sixteen kilometers 
and the final gallop have completely disconcerted them. It 
is a veritable surprise and Kronje has no time to reinforce 
his blockading corps. He knows nothing but that he has 
lost the fight and that the chain enclosing Kimberly is defi- 
nitely broken. 

“At the extreme northern end of the plain, the division 
runs into Villier’s farm which affords a little drinking water; 
the men are able to drink, but not the horses, and after a 
halt of one hour, the troops are rapidly formed in column in 
the direction of Olifanfonstein; eight kilometers are then 
covered at a trot; the horses, exhausted, dying of thirst, fall 
by the hundred, especially those of the artillery; still it can- 
not be helped, for this is not the moment to stop; they are 
now but five kilometers from Kimberly, and already have 
entered into communication with the defenders by a chain 
of messengers. The Boers in position at the north of the 
city, fire a last shot from their long-toms and fall back in 
turn. Kimberly is delivered after a siege of twelve days. 
The same evening French makes his entree. This great 
success costs him but seventy men; however, more than 
1,500 horses strewed the path that had been so rapidly 
passed over.” 
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The rest is known—how Kronje, disabled and thrown 
out of his bearing by this maneuver as daring as it was im- 
pressive, and realizing that the morale of his men had been 
irremediably shaken, decided to abandon Maggersfontein, 
and then how, through fear of French’s cavalry, he retreated 
precipitously toward Bloomfontein, ending his course by 
foundering miserably though heroically in that narrow pass 
of Paardeberg, which marked the tragic threshold upon 
which the former successes of the Boers expired and the con- 
quering march of the English columns began. 

Indeed, it was the cavalry who fought the deciding 
battle, who struck the final blow. And that, too, by one of 
those audacious moves that would have been condemned 
without further appeal by the critics of maneuvers. 

What! Hurl 3,000 cavalrymen out upon a course sixteen 
kilometers long, across sand dunes occupied by cannon and 
rifles! Charge inthe midst of shrapnel and rifle bullets! Why, 
that would be absolute silliness! Of a truth, yes, there was 
shrapnel, there were rifle bullets, and the Boers were the best 
shots in the world! But none the less, this whirlwind of 
squadrons swept past, leaving behind only seventy men and 
a few hundred horses. While at asingle stroke all the cover- 
ing detachments, all the fine positions of the Boers were ren- 
dered thenceforth useless. It was, therefore, not numbers, 
nor cannon, nor rifles that in reality vanquished the Boers; 
it was, after many attempts to evade the fact, a decisive ma- 
neuver, a cavalry event, an event that baffled all known rules 
of offensive and defensive tactics based solely upon blind 
faith in the unlimited power of fire. The Boers were good 
shots and not good soldiers. They succeeded as long as they 
were opposed to adversaries who confined themselves to fight- 
ing with the same methods in which their own superiority 
was established. They fell as soon as a tactician came forth 
who was capable of avoiding their methods. Thus, in face 
of the unlimited growth of ballistic forces, the cavalry con- 
tinues to confirm the existence and the superiority of moral 
forces. 

The higher law is still in vogue and dominates; and it 
is useless for the cold calculations of mathematical theories 
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or the entirely superficial aspect of maneuvers in time of 
peace to attempt to veil them from everlasting light. 

Now if I have insisted on recalling these two feats of 
prowess to your mind, accomplished, as they were, under 
truly exceptional circumstances, it was only to demonstrate 
for you their very special character, and to destroy one more 
of those commonplaces which, too often, have the force of law. 

It is not, in truth, a frequent thing to hear the value of 
a single arm judged by the coefficient of the losses which it 
inflicts, or by the percentage of dead or wounded that it pro- 
duces? 

Certain it is that in the examples I have just cited, 
neither Bechtoldsheim’s squadron at Custozza, nor French's 
cavalry at Kimberly ever killed or wounded any one with 
their sabers, or even approached doing so! Yet they ob- 
tained noticeable and decisive tactical results. 

Obtain tactical results. This ts the only criterion by which 
to jndge the value of any arm as an instrument of war. This is 
the elementary truth that the greater part of those who set 
themselves up as judges of the cavalry have never been will- 
ing to comprehend. Have we not all read these surprising 
statistics which, in comparing the losses produced by bullets 
and by sabers, are cited as a precedent in order to praise 
such and such a tactical advantage of the cavalry. One 
might do well not to come to a preémptory conclusion either 
of its impotence or of its uselessness. 

Indeed, who could have a conception of the principles of 
warfare so primitive and so narrow as to imagine that the 
role and the tactical capacity of cavalry is measured by the 
number of individual deaths that itssaberinflicts? The five 
or six hundred troopers of Kellerman, who, at Marengo, 
routed the long columns of Austrian infantry; the eight 
squadrons of Pulz'’s brigade who, at Custozza, charged a 
number of times and forced the Third Italian Army Corps 
to stop still for several hours; Bredew’s six squadrons who, 
at Vionville, arrested the aitack, just begun, of the Sixth 
Corps ; did all of these produce really serious losses by their 
sharp action alone? Certainly not—and what matter! They 
obtained great tactical results. By such acts they gathered 
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the fruits of long continued efforts and spared their armies 
many another sacrifice. 

Out of regard for these positive results, has any one the 
right to invoke the depreciating spirit of calculated losses or 
to juggle before our eyes the specter of death? The philan- 
thropist ought to be on our side. The soldier, by profession, 
in made to face death. And the cavalryman, more than any 
other; for, “if the infantry wa/ks into danger, the cavalry 
runs into it.” 

Infantry and artillery are menaced in the same degree 
as we by the growing power of fire arms, yet do these arms 
renounce their tactical role for that alone, or better, does the 
cavalry make the strange pretension of attaining its purpose 
without leaving, along the route, its sacrifice to success? 

Let us discard then, once for all, these dilitory consider- 
ations, those discussions that apply to ancient combats in 
which the troops, colliding against shield and sword, had to 
measure their success by the figure of their losses. This 
undoubtedly is not an indifferent figure, for there are certain 
times and certain places where it may have its immediate 
effect upon the morale of the troops. But in the resolutions 
to be taken and the settling of the end to be obtained, especi- 
ally for us cavalrymen, the tactical idea, the idea of our 
sudden entry into action, being able to obtain results profit- 
able to the execution of the whole maneuver, is the only law 
that we should obey. 

I cannot insist too much upon this point, gentlemen, for 
it surely strikes the characteristic note of our best action; 
we forget too often that, from the possibilities of speed, we 
are essentially an arm productive of surprise, of sudden 
events, of disturbances of equilibrium, an arm succeptible of 
begetting, at the critical hour, moral crises such that suddenly, 
the troops that uneergo them, slide away as if they were 
upon an inclined plane. 

At such moments as these, it matters little whether the 
troops are armed with repeating rifles or with flint-locks ; 
they no longer think of using them. 

If, by mere contrast of these classic examples taken from 
periods and circumstances so different, I have succeeded in 
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bringing to light the teachings that they comport, then I may 
hope to have demonstrated for you experimentally that 
speculative theories may sometimes establish a sort of cor- 
relation in which the potential qualities of cavalry are in- 
versely proportional to those of fire arms, and also that 
actual occurrences prove the extreme fragility of this relation, 
| since it was sufficient for one battle and one commander who 
| knew how to make proper use of it, to show that the cavalry 
was still a power in war and that it still exhibited great tac- 
tical possibilities. Moreover, the history of this arm is as 
disconcerting to theorists as it is comforting to soldiers; 
because it shows absolutely that, far above the influence of 
ballistic formulz, the moralelement lives and reigns, and 
that the cavalry, in spite of the progress of firearms, will 
still be able todo great things every time that it has at its 
head commanders who will use it, and in its ranks, soldiers 





resolute not only to defend but to vanquish. 


Il. 


The ground is now cleared of rubbish and the question 
directly put. Proof has been given that ballistic factors are 





neither intangible nor sovereign; that moral factors, and 
consequently the cavalry which isa living expression of them, 
still preserve and always will preserve a decisive influence 
upon the issue of battles. 

We are, therefore, authorized to seek elsewhere than in 
the changes of firearms for the real cause of the growth or 
the decadence of the cavalry, and we shall ascertain the 
necessity of attributing it more especially to the good or bad 
employment that commanders-in-chief and its own com- 
manders have made of it at various epochs. 

In order to undertake this examination we need a base, 
which will act as a point of support and at the same time 
serve asa guide. This point of support and this guide must 
be taken in our own domain, in a medium appropriate to 
our temperament and to our race. 

I shall do as we all do, turn again to that model of all 
models, I shall refer to one who in modern military history 
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remains incontestably master; to one who knows best of all 
how to dispose and to combine troops and how to draw the 
maximum efficiency of service out of them; to one who was 
not only a great organizer, possessing a masterly conception 
of the disposition of the general whole down to the arrange- 
ment of the minutest detail, but also preéminently a trainer 
of men, a battle leader; to one who was the most unerring 
of strategists, and the most skillful of tacticians; at the same 
time a psychologist, a mathematician, and an artist; to 
Napoleon. 

Let us go back now one hundred years and look at the 
cavalry of the Grand Army which has left a trail in history 
so bright, that in spite of its remoteness and the shadows 
profected upon it since, its trace can not be obliterated. 

One hundred years ago was the year 1810, which, if not 
the zenith, at least marked a point of tangency of the till 
then ascending curve of the First Empire, a point of transi- 
tion between two epochs; one in which material and moral 
forces had not ceased to expand, and another in which they 
were beginning, by the very excess of the tension, to bend. 

One hundred years ago was the Grand Army: That 
army of which all others will never be anything but a pale 
reflection, powerfully organized and concentrated, endowed 
with an incomparable fighting spirit, passionate for glory, 
which under the marvelous leadership of the greatest cap- 
tain that the world has ever known, marched triumphantly 
across the whole of Europe as if on its own maneuver grounds. 

What now was the nature of the cavalry of that army, 
the legendary cavalry of the pursuit of Jena, of the charges 
of Eylau, Nasling and Wagram? What was it, not only 
from the point of view of érganization and tactics, but also 
from the point of view of morale? A rapid glance will ex- 
plain all. 

Let us look first at its effective strength: The decree 
of the 24th of September, 1805, had fixed its composition 
at eighty regiments, fourteen heavy cavalry, thirty-six 
dragoons and twenty-six light cavalry. 

These regiments consisted of four squadrons of two 
troops each, and each troop of 100 to 120 troopers; in round 
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numbers, 65,000 cavalrymen for a body of 345,000 men, be- 
ing about one-fifth of the total strength of the army. 

This proportion is today reduced to one-eighth. But 
Napoleon did not judge this even to be sufficient, and from 
the year 1807 on he continued to press the director of the 
Department of War, M. Dejean, to arrive at a figure of 80,000 
troopers. 

“Tf I could put as many men in the cavalry as I de- 
sired,” he wrote, ‘I would never be deferred from carrying 
regiments of cuirassiers and dragoons of 1,000 men each, 
and regiments of chasseurs and hussars of 1,200 men each, 
forming four squadaons of 300 men.” 

The total effective strength of the cavalry was to go on 
increasing until it reached 100,000 men in 1812. 

How was this cavalry organized and distributed? We 
are touching here upon a delicate point. You are not un- 
aware of the the fact that at present our cavalry is divided 
into two essentially distinct parts; one consisting of inde- 
pendent cavalry divisions; the other of brigades attached to 
army corps. Neither are you unaware of the fact that this 
double organization has given and still gives rise to discus- 
sions and criticisms upon which at this point I do not care to 
pass. 

Whatever it is, there was nothing similar to it under the 
First Empire. Cavalry is a unit, and if in time of peace it 
is territorially attached to army corps for purposes of instruc- 
tion, it is under the direct authority of special inspectors.* 

But a time of peace was not exactly the normal state 
under the First Empire. That which interests us particu- 
larly is the division of the cavalry among the armies. As 
we shall soon understand the flexibility, the plasticity and 
the efficiency of the system adopted by Napoleon. 

In fact there is absolutely nothing fixed or immutable 
about this system; it is not the result of a theoretical ready 


* Otherwise, about the same as what we had before the inspectors general 
of cavalry districts were suppressed, among whom were divided the inspec- 
tions and instructions of the cavalry attached to armycorps. Thesame things 
exist in Germany, where all the cavalry except the guard is attached to in- 
fantry divisions but is under the direct orders of special inspectors. 
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reasoner, but proceeds from the variable and practical neces- 
sities of war. 

At the beginning of the campaign, the Emperor attached 
to each army corpsa force of lightcavalry, ofastrength varying 
according to the duties that devolved upon it ; the attachment 
itself was not definite and was often modified in the course 
of the campaign, particularly on the eve of a battle. 

This done, Napoleon reserved the rest for himself —the 
lion’s share—grouping it into an immense cavalry reserve, 
counting not less than 100, 150 to 250 squadrons. 

The outline of this lecture and the time at my disposal 
do not permit me to enter into details, but those of you who 
might have occasion to examine into the archives of the min- 
istry, the situations, and the various dispositions of the Grand 
Army would ascertain, for example, that in 1805, the First 
Corps (Bernadotte) had four regiments of cavalry; that the 
Second and Third Corps (Marmont) had three; that the 
Fifth and Seventh (Lannes and Augereau) had only one; 
and that the cavalry reserve, under the command of Murat, 
had 128 squadrons. 

These variations are more considerable still in the follow- 
ing campaigns: In 1809, the corps of Bernadotte and Le- 
fevre have fine regiments of cavalry; those of Cudinot and 
Massena have but half a regiment ; the cavalry reserve con 
sists of 170 squadrons. 

It is true that we must not understand this expression 
“reserve” in the restricted sense of forces reserved for the 
climax of battles—but in the very broad sense of the reser- 
vation of unengaged forces from which one may borrow 
according to necessity. 

Then, again, these first apportionments were modifiable 
and modified according to circumstawtes; frequently in the 
course of the same campaign the Emperor had recourse to 
the reserve in order to increase such and such a corps, or vice 
versa to the cavalry of such and such a corps, to enlarge the 
reserve —or yet simply to allow fatigued regiments to rest. 

The cavalry of the guard alone remains intact and is a 
reserve in the real sense of the word. 
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It is, in short, an apportionment dependent upon circum- 
stances and natural motive, substituted for a proportionate 
and schismatic distribution; one in which the principle of 
adaptation fills the place of formula. It is also a matter of 
concentration and economy of forces, only strictly necessary 
detachments being made and the remainder left in the hands 
of the chief. Nothing is lead astray on vague or inexactly 
determined missions ; everything used is for a particular duty 
and for a precise purpose. 

In line with this same spirit of practical selection, and 
in order to produce the maximum efficiency in each element, 
Napoleon required a complete specialization of the three 
classes of cavalry. 

The autonomy of these classes constituted in his eyes 
an almost intangible dogma. “I desire,’’ he writes to the 
Minister of War, “that you consider the cuirassiers, the dra- 
goons andthelight cavalry as forming three different branches, 
and that you never recommended cavalry officers to me to 
be passed from one branch to another.” Andto Murat: “I 
am pained to see that the light cavalry and the dragoons 
have been mixed; these are two different arms.’ In fact 
Napoleon is never willing to employ any but the proper 
persons and those best prepared to render the desired service. 

Therefore we shall elaborate and further exploit these 
qualities, these aptitudes and these specialties. 

LaSalle, Colbert, Pajol, Curely, Meda, Mathis, Parquin, 
Pire, as well as Stengel at one time, are wonderful officers 
of light cavalry. D’Hautpoul, Latour-Naubourg, Nansouty, 
Caulaincourt, are incomparable captains of the reserve. 

Each is in his place and each performs his particular 
duty; light cavalry is the proper, and consequently the class 
employed to furnish detachments of all kinds, to perform 
the duties of advance guard, of reconnaissance, of informa- 
tion and of communication, because it is more easy of move- 
ment and because its dispersion is less prejudical to the or- 
dinary work and to the general strength of the implement— 
cavalry. ‘Light Cavalry,” he writes, ‘must reconnoiter far 
in front of the army; it is necessary in the advance guard, 
in the rear guard and on the flanks of the army.” 
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And still further: ‘If the light cavalry is to form the 
advance guards, it ought to be organized into brigades and 
divisions in order that it may be able to maneuver.” 

To maneuver does not mean to go through the evolu- 
tions of the drill ground, it means to advance, to retire, to 
threaten, toshun direct engagements, and to take dispositions 
proper for reconnaissance to harass and delay the enemy, all 
of which required of commanders, great boldness and a quick 
eye to grasp the military situation, and of the troops great 
speed and great freedom of movement. It means to stick to 
the present purpose and to pursue to the very end. 

On the other hand, the heavy cavalry is deliberately 
held in reserve for the greater effort and for the decisive 
movements. It is the steel hammer which at the proper 
time will break the enemy’s attack or shatter his last efforts 
of resistence; it must neither be frittered away nor used for 
distant excursions. It remains a unit, both morally and 
materially, always ready for coherent and massive action. 

For this rough work, moreover, there is no need of chiefs 
to have the same knack of enterprise and sometimes of 
strategy that is required of leaders of raiding or reconnais- 
sance parties. What is desired is trainers of horses who 
have the gift of conducting these intrepid charges that can- 
not be resisted. 

Seldom did there not occur, in all of Napoleon’s great 
battles, a certain moment which might be called “the hour 
for the cuirassiers.” This hour rang at Eylau, at Essling, 
at Wagram, at Borodino, at Waterloo, and each time it was 
the signal for the decisive charge, for definite success—or 
for death. It was at the hand of the cuirassiers that d’Haut- 
poul fell at Eylau, Espagne at Essling, Montbrun and Caul- 
aincourt at Borodino, 

setween the two extreme classes so specialized, the 
Emperor had a third, called the dragoons, real cavalry of the 
line, mixed cavalry, adapted to supplement either of the 
other two in case of emergency; having the mobility neces- 
sary to follow close to the light cavalry, and the strength 
sufficient to protect and support it, and to even take the 
place at times of the reserve cavalry; having the aptitude 
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desirable for accompanying the infantry and, in case of need 
of taking its place. ‘The dragoons,” he writes, ‘‘are neces- 
sary as supports to the light cavalry acting as advance or 
rear guard, and on flanks of the lines.” 

A division of 2,000 dragoons that can be carried quickly 
to a point on 1,500 light cavalry horses, is able to dismount 
and defend a bridge, the entrance of a defile, a hill, a wood, 
and to hold them until the infantry arrives. Think of the 
advantages that this arm would have in a retreat! 

Then, too, it very often happens that a division of dra- 
goons has to act as a support to a brigade of light cavalry. 
Likewise a brigade of light cavalry has to perform the ser- 
vice of security and information for a division of cuirassiers. 
The dragoons alone, being the least specialized, are expected 
to be sufficient unto themselves. At last, in his perpetual 
search after precision and clearness, in order to adapt the in- 
strument to its use, Napoleon caused a fourth class of cavalry 
to be created, called infantry scouts, designed to exonerate 
the fighting cavalry from all service accessory and foreign to 
its action. 

‘The scouts,” he writes, ‘will be attached to the infantry 
because the smallness of their horses (four feet six inches) 
will make them of little value for cavalry charges. ‘There 
will be a squadron of 360 men (equal to two strong modern 
squadrons) to each division of infantry of 9,000 men; they 
will furnish orderlies for general officers, escorts for convoys, 
etc., and still enough will be left to form the several scouting 
detachments, and to occupy important positions where it 
would be well to have obtained previous information of the 
enemy.’’* 

Applying this principle to its very limit, he endowed the 
cuirassiers and the dragoons with scouts in the proportion of 
one-sixth for the cuirassiers and one-fifth for the dragoons. 
“They would be employed,” he writes, “in furnishing order- 
lies for general officers, escorts for baggage and for prisoners, 
they would serve as sharpshooters and scouts.” 

*This desire of Napoleon has just been realized in part and upon a still 
too narrow scale by the recent formation of infantry scouts. 
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In fact, with Napoleon the absolute autonomy of each 
combat unit was a religion. He never allowed any particu- 
lar or any foreign service to enter into and restrict its oper- 
ation; he never allowed it to be skimmed or drained and 
never permitted any combatant to be shorn of his own duties. 
No doubt the idea of the creation of the scouts had oc- 
curred to him naturally, the experience of his later wars, 
just when he was beginning to feel the lack of trained cav- 
alrymen and after he had ascertained how many of them had 
been scattered about in accessory services. 

Now that it has been properly classified and set aside 
within convenient reach, let us see how this cavalry will op- 
erate. 

First, in its strategic employment in front and rear of 
armies. 

Here again we shall find that same idea of precision and 
adaptation, that same disdain of ready made doctrines and 
speculative formule. Napoleon never let the conduct of his 
chiefs of cavalry be dictated by general theories or particu- 
lar forms of initiative. 

Never did he launch Murat or LaSalle out upon a vague 
mission of exploration or of security. He sent them to ex- 
actly specified places and they went; he described to them 
categorically what he desired, and they fulfilled it. 

Not a system, this, not normal dispositions, not zones or 
distances theoretically fixed by regulations, but variable 
forces directed upon precise points for precise ends. 

It would be superfluous here to recall otherwise than 
briefly the legendary circuits of Murat’s cavalry and its per- 
formances in front of the army; its diversion on the Rhine, 
in 1805,and then, after the Grand Army had revolved around 
to Ulm, its flank guard mission: ‘You will,’ writes the Em- 
peror to Murat, the 2d of October, “guard my flank during 
my march to the Danube, which is a delicate task; if the 
enemy decides to assume the offensive, / must be apprised in 
time to make my decision, without being obliged to make the one 
that 1s convenient to the enemy.” 

Finally, after the capitulation of Ulm, when the Grand 
Army advances on Vienna, this same cavalry, taking the 
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front and supported by several entire divisions of infantry, 
successively and by great leaps, takes possession of the cross- 
ing points on the Inn, the Salza, the Traun and the Ips. 

In 1806, thrown to the front soon after the passage 
through the Frankenwald, it moves rapidly to the line of the 
Saale, from which it sends reconnaissance parties all the way 
to Leipzig. 

In order to get an exact idea of the preciseness of the 
orders given by the Emperor to his cavalry, we must recur 
to the commander-in-chief's letter to Murat, dated at Bam- 
berg, on the 7th of October, as to the subsequent duties of 
the advance guard cavalry during the 8th of October, a letter 
that has been analyzed word by word by General Bonnal in 
his study of the campaign of Jena. 

In this letter we shall find the duties and the purpose of 
each of the light brigades clearly defined and more clearly 
indicated still, the points that must be reconnoitered. Recon- 
naisance is not made a matter of accomplishing uncertain 
tasks of exploration in determined sections, but is made a 
matter of categorically answering a series of concise questions 
and of not giving room for ambiguity or misconstruction of 
them to arise. 

Let us see, now, what methods and what processes were 
ordinarily employed by the cavalry of the First Empire, in 
carrying out its orders. Two words characterize them: 
Audacity and force. Confident of its own power, energetic 
and impulsive, it does not seek to deceive. 

By saber cuts alone it intends to open the way. Recon- 
noisance expeditions generally take the form of large detach- 
ments or parties of fifty, 100 to 200 troopers. 

These are not simply troopers selected at random, but 


are specialists, volunteers, almost always chosen at their own 
request, in which enters a very great proportion of graded 
cavalrymen. Each of these select men, because ofhisenergy, 
his skill and his fearlessness, is worth five or six ordinary 
troopers. At any rate, a numerical superiority of the above 
proportion neither surprises nor frightensthem. Every day 
we see these parties commanded by a Curely, a Meda, a Pire, 
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or a Parquin, approach detachments of the enemy four times, 
eight times, ten times superior in number, and destroy him. 

Moreover, these parties are generally supported, at a 
short distance, by their regiment or their brigade; and the 
normal formation for independent cavalry deployed, or more 
exactly, drawn up in echelon, is telescopic. 

The bulk of the cavalry is sent off in a body and the 
chief, keeping his heavy cavalry and dragoons near at hand, 
throws a light cavalry out in front. The latter, in turn, 
detaches a brigade and it is from this brigade that almost 
all reconnaissance parties proceed. Napoleon himself ex- 
plained the principle of this mode of operation on the 25th 
of September, 1805, when he wrote to Lannes: ‘Order for 
Marshal Lannes to remain at Rastadt tomorrow, to extend to 
Baden, if necessary, and to send reconnaissance details of 
cavalry up to Wildbad. These details will set out before 
daylight. Three leagues will be covered by two regiments, 
two more by one regiment, another league by squadron, and 
another by a detachment of the best scouts.” 

Taking everything into account, we may be astonished 
that an entire brigade is drawn up in echelon in order to 
throw out a sounding line twenty-eight kilometers long. 
Yet it is the correct way to begin, the prudent way. And in 
order to pass judgment upon it, we must consider first the 
tactical situation, in that this reconnaissance is performed in 
mountainous country, through a sort of defile where it is 
necessary to organize a chain of supporting points; next the 
condition of morale, in that Napoleon was not sufficiently 
assured of the superiority of his young cavalry against the 
old Austrian and Prussian cavalry, the fame of which was at 
that time considerable. 

This profound psychologist always reckoned with moral 
factors. Before Austerlitz and Jena, his dispositions were 
such as to make all his cavalry detachments numerically 
superior to the detachments of adverse cavalry. Later when 
he became certain that his cavalry was properly trained, he 
discontinued these precautions, and on the contrary, pushed 
it to deeds of extreme daring; but he came back to prudent 
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methods after 1812, after the disaster that engulfed the 
squadrons of the Grand Army. 

And this change in itself, still further accentuates the 
necessity for rejection of the formule and the preconcluded 


systems that we have so often noted. 

In any case, it must be remembered that, no matter how 
remarkable the deeds of the cavalry of the First Empire may 
have been in the domain of strategy, its most brilliant quali- 
ties, nevertheless, were not exploited in that domain. 

On account of the specialization of classes, aside from its 
fighting temper and its disdain of ruse, after death had 
mowed down these remarkable light horsemen of the early 
wars, it was found difficult to replace them, and very often 
the cavalry was not conducted nor did not conduct itself in 
the same opportune and efficient manner as in the beginning. 

It was thus, and it was an irreparable mistake, especially 
attributable to higher authority, that Grouchy, after the 
engagement at Ligny, lost contact with Blucher and did not 
even succeed in connecting with the Emperor’s army at 
Waterloo. But then, outside of the guard, nothing re- 
mained, so to speak, of the light cavalry good for anything 
else than to charge straight ahead. 

Of course this was the exception, the rule is that the 
Emperor, thanks to his cavalry and the intelligent use that 
he knew how to make of it, was always able to discover the 
plans of his enemy and to hide his own, to maneuver on 
known territory, and when he did operate against unknown 
foes to always force them to submit to his desires. 

In coming to the tactical role of the Napoleonic cavalry, 
that is to say, its intervention in the battle action, we must 
bow our heads to confess and proclaim that no cavalry, at 
no time, and in no country, ever rendered more important 
and more splendid services. 

Undoubtedly modern conditions of war will bring about 
many indispensible modifications in this powerful model, 
but before examining them we must understand exactly 
how the great captain divided and disposed of his cavalry 
for battle, what duty he attributed to it, and how it acquitted 
itself of this duty. 
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Above everything else let us consider the cavalry in the 
general scheme of Napoleon’s battles. This scheme is too 
well known to require detailed explanation. It will suffice 
in order to trace the outline of it, to recall what the Emperor 
said to Gouvion Saint-Cyr, in 1813, at Dresden: 

‘‘Preference must not be given to any one kind of at- 
tack, but the enemy must be met in the greatest number of 
ways possible. After having sent our nearest troops into 
the engagement, they should be left to act without disturb- 
ing themselves as to their good or bad chances; only we 
should take great care not to accede too easily to the de- 
mands for reinforcements on the part of their commanders.” 

He added further, wrote the marshal, “that it was only 
toward the end of the day, when he perceived that the 
enemy had begun to jeopardize the greatest part of his 
forces, that he gathered together what troops he had been 
able to keep in reserve in order to throw out upon the field 
of battle a powerful body of infantry, cavalry and artillery ; 
which, having been unforseen by the enemy, prcduced what 
he called ‘crisis’ and that, in this manner, he had always 
been victorious.” 

No doubt this is the page that has so often been abridged 
into the lapidary axiom (which, for my part, I have never 
been able to find in the ‘‘Correspondence” or the “* Memoirs 
of Napoleon”): “I start the battle everywhere and then I 
look on.” 

As a matter of fact, three principles stand out boldly in 
this magesterial picture: First, that of concentration, second, 
that of the general attack; third and last, that of final and 
decisive effort. 

Of these three principles, the first and the last are 
carried out under the personal supervision of the commander- 
in-chief; the second, however, is relugated to subalterns, to 
the troops, so to speak. Napoleon never failed to make sure 
of the concentration and of the decisive effort, that is to say, 
he never failed to start and toend the battle; but, once begun 
and up to the moment when he judged that the time for the 
decisive blow had come, he let his lieutenants and his soldiers 


carry iton. This three-fold aspect of battle, of which the 
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median phase is the longest, and at the same time the most 
apparent, whilst the brief action of higher authority can 
only be perceived at a distance and after the blow has fallen 
has succeeded in deceiving military writers to the point of 
leading them to believe in the blind fatalism of chance, in 
the utter impossibility of directing the course of battle, once 
it has begun. 

In all books that have been written on the battles of the 
First Empire, Napoleon is described as walking up and 
down behind the lines like an impotent and disinterested 
spectator. 

Everyone, on the contrary, who had studied these battles, 
not only from a descriptive but also from a tactical point of 
view, has perfectly grasped the truth that his influence was 
manifested in two positive ways: First, in that he did dis- 
pose and divide the troops for the combat; second, in that 
he did reserve a part of the troops for the “crisis’’ and that 
this part—his own force, his own implement—he employed 
at the point and at the moment chosen by himself. 

“His Majesty judged that the moment for the crisis 
which decides the gain or loss of battles had arrived.*” 

In these initial dispositions, as in this final intervention, 
what role and what part did he attribute to the cavalry 
element? 

In the first place, Napoleon does not admit that there 
are any special moments in the battle for the particular arms, 
artillery and cavalry. 

No division into periods, or prologues, no duels outside 
of the general action. “Cavalry charges’’ he writes, ‘are 
equally good at the beginning, at the middle, or at the end 
of battles.” 

And in his battle formations, the cavalry is distributed 
so that it acts, not according to any fantastical desire of its 
own, nor yet to any preconceived formulz, but according to 
his wish and to the immediate circumstances. 

Consequently, for the tactical role, as well as for the 
strategic role, this disposition will not be conformably to 
doctrine, but to propriety. For the tactical role, as well as 


* Bulletin of the Grand Army of the gth of May, 1813, 
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for the strategic role, the different units (that is to say, in 
general, the army corps) will receive an amount of cavalry 
proper for the accomplishment of their particular tasks; the 
remainder he will group into one, two or three masses, which 
he will dispose and employ according to the situation and to 
the necessity. Furthermore, no matter what occurs, he will 
form a special nucleus of the cavalry of the guard, a sort of 
personal tool which will constitute his last reserve, otherwise 
very rarely used. 

Let us add that this disposition, always with a view to 
energetic intervention, will take the cavalry very close to the 
line of battle. For, following one of his favorite maxims: 
“Tactically, the conservation of men is secondary; success 
only isimportant.” He also desires the cavalry to be always 
near to its point of action. For this, he sacrifices willingly 
the consideration of losses and we are astonished, reading 
the Memoirs of Cavalry Officers of the First Empire, to find 
how often, as at Eylau, as at Borodino, that they were left 
exposed to artillery fire. 

But in the last analysis we are obliged to acknowledge 
that humanity as well as tactics was considered. Because by 
this method, he imposed a more rapid march and a more 
prompt solution of the battle and of the campaign. In a 
single one of these charges, deadly but decisive, the cavalry 
of the First Empire produced more effect, and obtained 
greater results than twenty combats less bloody, perhaps, 
but partial, limited and indecisive. 

The cavalry is always assigned to some particular part 
in the battle; it is divided and disposed conformably to this 
part, always very close to the first line, within immediate 
intervening distance. 

The foregoing are deductions that can be evolved from 
an examination of the general whole. A few particular 
examples will demonstrate the variability of this disposition. 

At Austerlitz, the cavalry is placed on the left flank of 
the line of battle: ‘The Grand Duke of Berg is ordered to 
instruct all his cavalry commanders to make their disposi- 
tions so as to re-unite on the left of the village of Gizikowitz.” 
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Only the cavalry of the guard is held in reserve and at the 
center. 


At Eylau, the cavalry is placed in the center; the cavalry 
of the guard is also at the center, but in rear and outside of 
the cavalry reserve. 

At Friedland, the cavalry is no longer combined in one 
single mass, on the flank or at the center; it is subdivided 
into four groups, the most important of which (Espagne’s 
division and Grouchy’s dragoons) is put on the left flank. 

These examples are enough to establish clearly the fact 
that Napoleon is no more guided in his tactical disposition 
by preconcluded systems or by theoretical formule than he 
is in his strategic dispositions. 

Sometimes, like at Austerlitz, at Eylau, at Essling, at 
Dresden, the cavalry is united in one great body, ona single 
flank or at the center, and sometimes, like at Friedland, at 
Wagram, at Borodino, at Leipzig, at Waterloo, it is divided 
into two, three or more unequal parts, the strongest always 
placed close to the point where it can be expected to produce 
the greatest effect. 

In every case, and it is proper to insist absolutely upon 
this disposition, the cavalry of the guard is reserved. It is 
the supreme resource, which is not used except under the 
most pressing conditions, as at Austerlitz, at Eylau, or at 
Wagran, which is husbanded to excess at times as at Boro- 
dino, where it was manifestly wrong not to employ it; or 
which escapes him altogether, as at Waterloo. 

Napoleon did not intend for the cavalry of the guard to 
be brought upon the field at all. It was hisreserve. When 
he perceived that it was conforming to the movements of 
Kellerman's cuirassiers, behind whom he found it, he or- 
dered its retirement. Too late, however, for it was already 
engaged, and Napoleon found himself, at 5 o’clock in the 
evening, deprived of his reserve, which “properly handled 
had given him the victory so many times.’’* And his first 
words on arriving at Paris were to say to Caulaincourt: 
“Ney conducted himself like a fool; he made me massacre 
all my cavalry.”’ This simple consideration suffices to prove 





* Napoleon's “ Memoirs.” 
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the importance which the Emperor attributed, at the end of 
battles, to the cavalry element, an element without which no 
army, victorious or defeated, can promote or avoid a definite 
solution, explain a victory, or charm away defeat. 
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When cavalry is properly disposed, it must be acknowl- 
edged that it acts with incomparable vigor and energy. 

It is, at Austerlitz, Murat’s cavalry that, by repeated 
charges, gives Soult’s and Bernadotte’s infantry time to 
occupy the plateau of Pratzen; it is the famous charge of 
Rapp and Bessieres with the cavalry of the guard which 
breaks the counter attack of the allies and completes the vic- 
tory. 

It is, at Eylau, the legendary charge of eighty of Murat’s 
squadron that whenever our center is threatened, pierces in 
twain the Russian center and brings that bloody day to an 
end. 





It is, at Essling, the energetic and reiterated charges of 
the divisions of Lasalle, Espagno and Nansouty that, under 
the most dramatic circumstances, when the two army corps 
of Lannes and Massena are separated from the rest of the 
army by the Danube and find themselves resisting the Aus- 
trian army alone, make it possible for 30,000 men to hold out 
against 80,000 for one whole day and to wait for reinforce- 
ments that were to arrive during the night. 

At Wagram, it is the furious charge of Nansouty’s 
cuirassiers and the cavalry of the guard which permits Davout 
to pierce the center of the Austrian army. , 

At Borodino, it is still the cavalry reserve at the head of 
which Montbrun and Caulaincourt are killed in succession, 
that shatters the last resistance of the Russians. And per- 
haps it would only have taken a few more regiments of 
cuirassiers to have saved the day at Waterloo. 

On the contrary, when the Grand Army is deprived of a 
part of its cavalry, at Lutzen, at Bautzen, at Dresden, at 
Harau, it still is able by prodigious heroism to snatch the 
victory, but remain powerless to render it decisive and still 
less to follow up the advantage. 
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We see from this rapid sketch what duties the Emperor 
attributed to his cavalry and what effective service it ren- 
dered, whether it was to prepare or to complete the assault 
of our infantry, as at Austerlitz and Wagram; whether it 
was to press the victory as at Jena to its utmost consequences 
and to add tremendously to its effect, or whether it was to 
recover a day compsomised, as at Eylau, to conjure away dis- 
aster, as at Essling, or to decide the final and successful out- 
come, as at Borodino and at Dresden. 

I shall only say a few words about the fighting tactics of 
the cavalry of the First Empire. These processes, like those 
of its strategy, are entirely based upon concentration and 
energy, and are so simple that we may justly this time and 
literally call them heroic. 

Kept as it was, very close to the line of battle, under the 
guns,* so to speak, in order to be able always to enter rap- 
idly into the struggle, the cavalry was ranged from front to 
rear in successive lines, generally of a regiment or a brigade. 
These lines were deployed and the regiments or the brigades 
placed one behind the other, formed a close column. AIl- 
most always the light cavalry formed the first line, then came 
the dragoons and last of all the cuirassiers. 

This is the order in which the cavalry was launched to 
the attack, not only in a single square, but also in successive 
lines of a regiment, or a brigade, with greater or less dis- 
tance, depending upon the turn of events. 

Often when it had to act against experienced enemies 
the first line was handled roughly, but rarely, that is to say, 
never did retirement signify retreat. 

The lines gave ground only when the cries “long live 
Emperor,” announcing the arrival of following lines, caused 
their opponents to quit the combat. The broken lines rallied 
then on the flanks, or forward into column quickly in order 
to move to the rear through the intervals in the following 
lines. 


* This expression, in so far as it concerns the Napoleonic cavalry, is liter- 
ally exact; but the guns of this period fired solid shot. Today the cavalry 
will never be able to approach the line of battle until about the end of the 
combat, under the protection of cover and dead angles that wll have been 
econnoitered, in order to cross very rapidly the uncovered zones. 
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In order to explain this method of combat, it must be 
remembered that this cavalry, especially before the year 1812, 
composed of old soldiers, of inferior bred horses, with short- 
ened gaits, but very tactable, lent itself infinitely better than 
modern cavalry to these meleés and to these rallies executed 
almost in place. It must be recollected also that the cavalry- 
men of the first Empire were intrepid swordsmen in whose 
hand the saber was really a terrible weapon. They trained 
themselves constantly in fencing, even when bivouacked, 
old soldiers instructing the recruits. It was their favorite 
pastime, and from a military point of view, was of more 
value than many others that have replaced it since. 

Moreover, despite the complicated order of the first day 
of Vendomiaire, year 3, (which is hardly more than a pla- 
tonic document) and by reason of its closeness to the line of 
battle, the cavalry went through few maneuvers before 
charging. When the terrain and the conditions demanded 
it, the most usual method, its sole maneuver, we might say, 
consisted either in gaining ground to the right or left, then 
in facing to the rear by wheeling about, or in breaking into 
column in order to move to a flank, and in changing direc- 
tion by simple platoon movements to the right or left. 

Against cavalry, all these movements as well as the ad- 
vance preparatory to the charge, were executed ordinarily at 
a trot and they did not take up the gallop until 150 or 100 
meters. Against infantry, they charged in very shortened 
lines, generally by squadrons in echelons, and sometimes by 
demi-squadrons at a gallop, and preferably against the 
angies of the squares. 

We may study all the battles of the First Empire, and 
we shall find almost invariably this general form of attack 
by successive echelons, that is a series of repeated charges, 
leading up to the meleé. 

In fact, in strategy, in tactics, in reconnaissance and in 
battle, from the beginning to the end of its history, the cav- 
alry of the First Empire is an irrefutable and a shining illus- 
tration cf the truth that the first element of success is the 
moral element. Its tactics, very simple and the result of 
deep formations were energetic and aggressive in the greatest 
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degrees. But the brilliant and really distinguishing point 
about this arm was its leadership. Never had a body of 
men, more young in spirit and body, more enterprising and 
more impulsive, been placed at the head of our squadrons. 
Take for example, one of the cavalry brigades whose 


history we have been able to recount:* Durosnel’s light 
brigade (7th and 2oth chasseurs ) attached first to the seventh 


corps than to the general cavalry reserve, from 1807 to 1809, 
which in these latter campaigns won the name of the “hell 
brigade.” 

Who then were its chiefs? 

Commander-in-chief, Murat; Major-general, Lasalle, and 
after his death, Montburn; Colbert, Brigadler-general, having 
Bank and Curley as aides. The eldest of these generals, 
Montburn, was only forty years old. The youngest, Lasalle 
and Colbert, were hardly twenty-six. 

Their personality, however, surpassed their youth. At 
the top, Murat, that paladin of another age, always dressed 
(following the expression of the troopers of that period) 
‘like a drum-major,”” so gorgeous and so loaded with em- 
broidery and plumes, that he might have been a little ridicul- 
ous if his unbelievable dauntlessness had been able to leave 
room for any other sentiments than those of admiration. 
Let us see how he is painted by persons who saw him on 
the battlefield. It is first Parquin who speaks: ‘Follow me 
with your regiment, cries Murat to Colonel d’Ery, passing 
at a gallop in front of the fifth hussars, and charge those 
dogs! Those dogs were just about 3,000 to 4,000 Russian 
dragoons that he intended to destroy with a single regiment. 

And then Gonneville: ‘At that moment,” he writes, 
“the Grand Duke of Berg appeared. He passed across our 
front at a gallop, crouched upon the neck of his horse, and 
yelled to General Espagne, ashe passed rapidly infront of him, 
the single word, ‘charge,’ and on he galloped, rising from a 
cloud of dust like a fantastic specter, plumes trailing in the 
wind, whip high in the air, theatrical but irresistable.” 

Not so great, and of quite different manner, was Lasalle, 
with his sharp and nervous physiognomy so exaggerated by 
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* A regiment of light cavalry from 1793 to 1815. 
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hearsay, whose impetuous ardor was tempered at times with 
fits of cold and terrible fearlessness. At Golymin, when his 
brigade went into a panic, he rallied it, and fury in his heart, 
led it right under the enemy’s guns, where for four hours, 
until nightfall, he held it, trembling and motionless. ‘He 
himself,” Curely relates, ““was 20 paces ahead. Two horses 
foundered beneath him, without causing him to waver from 
that attitude of stern impassability; behind him horses and 
men were falling at every second; not a man stirred and not 
a murmer was heard.” 

A few months later, in the grand review held on the 
Island of Nogat, Lasalle replied to the Emperor, who was 
reproaching him, smilingly, with smoking too much and 
drinking too much: ‘Sire, since I have the qualifications of 
a sailor, 1 ask your majesty for the command ofa fleet.” He 
was put in command of twenty magnificent regiments of 
cavalry and was killed at their head at Wagram. 

And Montbrun, his emulator, who was called ‘“ Beau 
Montbrun,’’ and whom good fortune and success should have 
attracted to Paris, answers angrily to Captain Lindsay, who 
was telling him the good news of the armistice of Znaim: 
“What the h—I do I care about that. I like nothing but 
bumps and wounds.” 

As to Edward Colbert, a complete declaration of his sen- 
timents is contained in the letter which he writes to his 
brother August, in 1806: ‘He who has never charged at the 
head of a beautiful regiment has never known real happi- 
ness.” 

Such were the generals. Under them shone that pleiades 
of field officers, Gonneville, Curely, Parquin, Brack, Dupuy, 
whose memoirs reveal to us their energetic and alluring fig- 
ures, and show the real spirit of the Grand Army, and how 
the broadest feeling of camaraderie united those men who 
had come from such contrary and such varied stations in life. 
In this body of officers in fact all classes were blended. Some 
arise from the old mobility, others are sons of the Revolu- 
tion; all, however, agree and think alike, grouped around a 
general victor, around a single ideal. Undoubtedly, in their 
eyes the Emperor was a supernatural being, a special per- 
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sonification of the France of which they were so proud to 
proclaim themselves sons. For to them France was the 
Grand Nation, the French army the Grand Army, the name 
of Frenchman the most enviable of titles. 

What now is to be said of the soldiers and the spirit 
which animated them; of their contempt of death, and of 
their gaiety, particularly even in the midst of peril, and in 
the darkest and most critical of circumstances. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of this we must read, 
for example, Parquin’s story of the battle of Eylau. 

The battle had lasted during the whole day (the 7th), 
and the cemetery at Eylau where his regiment bivouacked 
was heaped with dead bodies, ‘I remember,’ he relates, 
“that when spreading the snow away in order to start a fire 
with the debris of the broken gates, we had to gather up dead 
bodies also, and that same evening, after covering one of 
them with straw, I made a piliow upon which I rested my 
head the whole night and slept soundly.”’ 

The following day, beneath a gray and dreary sky, the 
regiment is drawn up in front of the Fourth Corps’ artillery 
park and remains exposed to the fire of cannon for three 
hours. 

These men, who already knew the carnage of Austerlitz 
and Jena, never stop a single instant at the thought that 
some time, perhaps, their bodies will be strewn in turn upon 
this desolate plain. 

On the contrary, they greet the approach of the enemy 
with pleasantries. This sombre dream begins with a joke. 
About 2 o'clock a great mass of Russian dragoons advance 
directly upon them, at a walk, as the snow and the marshy 
ground will not permit any other gait. They make the air 
resound with cheers, which they pronounced, it appears, 
‘“horra.” “Cats,” cries a little French chasseur, and a burst 
of laughter goes from one end of the line to the other. An 
instant afterward, 100 men of this regiment were stretched 
out upon the snow, but the Russian dragoons were com- 
pletely routed. 

At last, Napoleon unchains that famous tempest of cav- 
alry that was to settle the momentarily uncertain outcome of 
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that bloody day. Eighty squadrons moved off, commanded 
by Murat, and the formidable column of Russian grenadiers 
which threatened to pierce the center of the French army is 
annihilated in an instant. 

“This whole mass of infantry was stretched upon the 
ground”, writes the same witness, ‘‘like a wheat field which 
has just been swept by a terrible storm.” 

To comprehend this good humor and this animation in 
the face of such fearful danger, we must remember that, into 
the imagination of these soldiers, a glittering vision of mili- 
tary glory had passed, sweeping away the ordinary, tenacious 
instincts of self-preservation. In their youth, they had be- 
come intoxicated with the noise of arms, with the scintilla- 
tion of helmets, with the splendor of uniforms, and with the 
perpetual echo of reports of victories. Borne upon their 
dreams of glory and of conquest, they had crossed all the 
capitols of Europe. Their magnificient dash was not to be 
stopped until it reached the walls of Moscow. 


IIT. 


Is this rapid synthesis we have evoked the picture of a 
cavalry, which, in every manifestation of its duty, in front of 
armies, in battle, and in ret@uit, was the most puissant and 
fascinating of modern cavalry. 

And we have tried to evolve and to bring to light the 
principles of efficient and simple organization, of supple and 
elastic distribution, of young, impulsive and ardent command, 
of energetic and violent employment, which have produced 
its incomparable mastership. 

Upon the whole, as to its higher direction; not mechan- 
ical formule, not systamatic prescriptions, but an adaptation 
to the immediate situation, a perpetual ‘“‘why,” always 
resolutely answered. 

As to its personnel, a point of honor strong enough to 
surmount the fear of death, that made them enter the com- 
bat with a determination to conquer, no matter what the 
price. Therein, above all, lay the secret of their great power, 
and it will always be, for the armies of all nations of the 
world, the alpha and the omega of their fitness for war. 
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How could it have happened that such striking truths as 
these have been so obscured that, in none of the European 
wars that followed from 1815 to 1870, have we been able to 
find a trace of that intense employment, the imperishable 
model of which had been bequeathed by Napoleon. 

I firmly believe that we are confronting a phenomenon 
of obscuration analogous to that which was produced in the 
Prussian cavalry after Frederick’s glorious period, and that 
the same causes which led our enemies to the defeat of 1806 
led us to ours of 1870. 

The analogy of the situation is indeed striking. It was, 
in truth, an epoch in which the Prussian cavalry, today con- 
fident and powerful, passed through a period of hesitation 
and trouble. Like the French cavalry, after Napoleon, this 
cavalry after Frederick, possessed the richest inheritance of 
glory; like the French cavalry, it was brave, well trained, 
ardent, yet it had succumbed, and, from the highest pinnacle 
of dreams and prestige, had fallen into overwhelming inferi- 
ority. 

After Rossbach, it had been Jena, now after Jena, we 
have had Sedan. Yet neither the Prussian nor the French 
cavalry, apparently, were ever more disciplined, more brilli- 
ant, more versed in the niceties of strategy and tactics, than 
on the eve of their reverses. Both were victims of that 
deceptive illusion which attributes to regulations more or less 
ample, to formule more or less learned, to evolutions more 
or less complex, and mainly, to that which is perfectly tangi- 
ble and evident after the war is over, an influence and a 
power with which ther are virtually unprovided. The print 
excels the plate and an elegant front conceals a soul that no 
longer exists within. 

And so, after Napoleon, the military world went to 
admire the brilliant evolutions on the field of Chalons, as it 
had gone, after Frederick, to watch the parades at Potsdam. 

No one presumed to think that the vital spirit of this 
cavalry was, above everything else, a captain of incompar- 
able genious, having a profound insight into the role and 
the employment of the arm, at the head of which were com- 
manders young in body, hardy, and having in themselves 
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the impulse which they knew how to communicate to the 
troops. No one presumed to think that besides the qualities 
of vitality and energy, the regulation of processes is neces- 
sary, of course, but secondary, and that the important part 
of the doctrine is simply employment. 

Gentlemen, I would like that you read the order of the 
ist of Vendemiaire, year XIII, (the 1st of October, 1804) which 
succeeded without otherwise modifying it, that of 1788, upon 
the exercises and the handling of cavalry. 

This order in two large volumes, one text and the other 
plates, was drawn up, or rather, signed by Generals Louis 
Bonaparte, Canclaux and Nansouty, the other members of 
the board, Boucier, d’Hautpoul, Klein, Kellerman, Ordener, 
at that time in the field, not having been able to be present 
at the sitting. Starting from the school of the squadron, 
especially from Part IV, subdivided into eighteen maneuvers, 
and from Part V, subdivided likewise into eighteen different 
brigade evolutions, it is a monument of formalisms in 
which one can rarely discover the least indication of the 
spirit that animated the cavalry of the Grand Army. 

How could such officers bring forth such a work? Simply, 
I believe, because, having passed their whole military exist- 
ence in resolving, in time of war, concrete cases, an immedi- 
ate solution of which was furnished by their qualities of 
coolness and energy, they found it very embarrassing to 
have to reduce these varying solutions to rigid rules. They 
contented themselves with modifying slightly the text of 
of 1788, and like their successors in 1829, confined them- 
selves to submitting, as it stood, that the regulations of the 
year XIII. 

All these regulations, however, were more of a vade 
mecum for the use of instructors than the embodiment of a 
doctrine for the use of commanders. In any event, it was 
not in them any more than formerly, in the famous oblique 
order of Frederick’s cavalry that we should have had to seek 
the real causes of superiority that had been so magisterially 
affirmed. 

But if victorious armies have a natural tendency to let 
themselves reach this stage of blind confidence which tempts 
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them, using a common expression, to fall back on their 
laurels, defeated armies, on the contrary, are more strongly 
urged to look into the causes and to repair the consequences 
of their reverses. 

Out of this was to be born that hard, patient, stubborn 
labor which, after sixty years, made conquerors in 1866 and 
1870, out of the conquered in 1806. And when it sought to 
renew its traditions so rudely shattered, the Prussian cavalry 
had the merit of going back to the real, profound causes — 
to the great principles of employment. 

All the generals consulted by Blucher attributed the 
success of Napoleon’s cavalry to the manner in which he 
divided and used it in his armies; all were convinced that 
the Prussian cavalry had failed ‘‘because it was lacking in 
education, in exercise, and in organization permitting the 
employment of masses. It will have to be endowed,” they 
concluded, ‘“‘ with these qualifications and with a single su- 
preme director, unless we want it to suffer further repulses 
in the future.” 

In fact, the work of regeneration undertaken by Wrangle, 
Von Schmidt and Frederick Charles, who, by turns, had ab- 
solute command of the Prussian cavalry, was laborious and 
incomplete. Neither the campaign of 1866 nor that of 1870 
revealed a cavalry in possession of any decided line of ac- 
tion, and still less a bold and daring cavalry. 

In 1870, although its role was singularly facilitated by 
bad employment and lack of initiative on the part of its rival, 
we did not see it venture ahead of the army except at Woérth 
and at Spicheren, fulfilling so incompletely its duty of recon- 
naissance that it never succeeded, in spite of our inaction, in 
furnishing any positive information. 

In the tactical employment it showed itself to be more 
efficient and its action was limited to the single but glorious 
day of Rezonville. The same thing happened at Rezonville 
as happened in Napoleon’s battle, the ‘‘commander-in-chief 
wished to use his cavalry” and threw it himself upon one 
point at a given moment. Redern, Bredow, Rheinhaben, 
received the imperative ordertocharge. But, different from 
that which took place in the French cavalry of Napoleon’s 
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time, he failed, as it seems, to insist upon the repetition of 
this order. 

The recently published letters of General Krestclusen 
threw an unexpected light upon this incident. They de- 
scribe Bredow as hesitating, timid, and deciding at last to 
begin the charge only at the violent apostrophe of his corps 
commander, General Voights-Rheitz: ‘Now, general, you 
have the order to charge the battery which is over f¢here; 
you need not bother yourself about the losses.” 

When we compare this attitude with the proud and 
splendid gesture of General Galliflet, on the plateau of Illy, 
answering Ducret, who, for the third time in dramatic and 
desperate situation, begged him to charge “for the honor of 
the army:”” “As many times as you like, sir; as long asa 
man remains,” dashing off without further comment, we can- 
not help experiencing a feeling of admiration, pride, and 
hope, all in one. 

However, Bredow’s charge was well executed and well 
conducted; and in spite of the redoubtable armament of our 
infantry, it produced considerable effect. It stopped for an 
instant Canrobert’s corps. Redern’s charge overturned the 
artillery of the Second corps; that of the brigade of dragoons 
of the guard, stopped the attack of Cissey’s division; that of 
Rheinhaben’s division provoked serious disorder. The 
eighteen regiments that were engaged on that day lost about 
one-sixth of their effective strength; one thousand men. 

We must stop for an instant and ponder over this figure, 
it represents almost half of the total losses which that glori- 
ous cavalry experienced during the whole campaign. 

When we consult the tables indicating the effective 
strength of the German army in 1870-1871, and the table of 
losses undergone during the war (belonging to the General 
Staff af the German Army) we find that out of 1,113,000 men, 
of which 63,000 were cavalry, who had crossed the French 
frontier, the total loss was 123,000, of which 3,000, only, were 
cavalry (exactly 211 officers and 2,827 men.) 

Carry ourselves back to the cavalry of the First Empire 
and we find with astonishment, but aiso with admiration, 
that in the charges of Eylau and Essling, the regiments of 
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cavalry engaged (and they were more than twenty) each lost 
more than eighty to roo men. Thus, the reserve cavalry of 
the Grand Army, in the time of flint-locks, lost in two battles 
almost as many men as all the German cavalry, in the time 
of the chasse-pot, in eight months of war. 

This simple comparison passes without comment. It 
throws the light of cold facts upon our theoretical discussions 
and shows the error of those who wish to attribute the im- 
potency or the potency of cavalry to variations of armament. 

In the final reckoning, unless satisfied with empty rules, 
we are obliged to admit that if the cavalry did nothing or 
almost nothing in the war of 1870, as well as in those that 
have followed since, it was always because those in com- 
mand did not care or did not know how to employ it ener- 
getically—or that it even, at times, did not care or did not 
know how to employ itself energetically. Hypnotized by 
the dogma of the effect of fire, it has often hesitated to cross 
the bloody threshhold that leads to triumph. 

It would be unjust, to our cavalry especially, not to add 
that in the deplorable circumstances where we sent it, not to 
success but to sacrifice, it fell with a fearlessness and a de- 
termination which, better handled, would have obtained 
glorious results. 

It must be granted, of course, that cavalry charges are 
rough tests. Once let loose, it is obligatory, without help or 
refuge, to carry them to the end, to the formidable shock; 
to deliberately confront them requires most uncommon 
strength. 

Thus we saw the generals of the First Empire, after 
1812, when they were deprived of their old troopers with 
which they had not hesitated to beard the lion in his den, so 
to speak, and to charge him at a trot, if necessary, modify 
very materially their methods of attack. 

The incident at Montereau is, in this connection, char- 
acteristic. They are no longer troopers—not even soldiers 
on horseback —but children, Mary-Louises! And, yet as it 
was necessary to snap the situation suddenly and to create a 
surprise, the Emperor gave an order for Pajol to charge. 
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The latter did not delay with complicated dispositions. 
At the head of the column he placed several old non-com- 
missioned officers, saber drawn, and threw the whole lot into 
a full gallop, packing away the entire column with him. 

This was the last manifestation of that system of energy 
and violence which was the principle strength of the Na- 
poleonic cavalry. 


* * * 


But let us return to 1870; let us see what precepts re- 
sulted from that campaign and what infiuence it exerted 
upon the destiny of the cavalry. 

As usual, we perceive, at first, only the exterior and the 
most striking details. When the war ends the cavalry situ- 
ation is summed up ina single word: “Uhlans!” And the 
legends of the Uhlans began, just as did that of the Cossacks 
after 1812. 

Sixty years after Napoleon’s mad charge, we could hear 
it affirmed that, outside of certain vague services of explora- 
tion, the cavalry no longer had a part to play in the wars of 
the future. 

It was no longer an instrument of battle but simply one 
of optics, and some innovators proposed to substitute the 
field glass and pencil for the saber and the carbine. 

Others, less radical, invoke as an example the Civil 
War, in order to extol the advantages of raids; but with the 
reservation that the cavalry abandoned attacks with the 
saber and that it fight with fire-arms only. 

When a lull had occurred in the exaggeration and the 
trouble of the first hour, it was presumed that the enemy’s 
cavalry also would experience the need of having a good eye 
and of undertaking raids; that in their duties similar and 
diverse, these rival cavalries would really be obliged to meet 
and that then unless they should fall back and abandon the 
conflict, they would have to come to blows. 

The idea of cavalry combats appeared to be the inevit- 
able prologue of the rdle of this arm, and grew to such a 
point that for several years no one doubted the new rule: 
“to explore is to fight.’ Everywhere we saw the two oppos- 
ing cavalries prepare arduously, feverishly for the struggle. 
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In Germany, military writers and the most remowned 
commanders, quoting Frederick’s remark: “In war, good 
cavalry makes you the arbiter of the campaign,” fulfilled the 
triumph of the dogma always maintained and still in favor 
among our rivals, that the first duty of the cavalry was to 
defeat the enemy’s cavalry. 

The same ideas were admitted by us—and it will suffice 
to call forth the magisterial course taught at that timein the 
War College by Lieutenant Colonel Cherfils, whose premises 
and burning conclusions, of great import and of elevated 
style, inflamed a whole generation of officers. 





It was truly the heroic period. We all thought that the 
hour had come when, upon the plateau of Woevere, we should 
hurl ourselves into a death duel that our inflamed imagina- 
tions had planned and for which we were preparing with an 
ardor and a conviction coupled with the impulse and the con. 
fidence that had been inspired by that brilliant and energetic 
trainer of men, called at that time the grand master of cav- 
alry—Galliflet,the Galliflet of Crimea,of Mexico, of the charge 
on the plateau of Illy —the cavalier whose proud answer and 
chivalrous attitude illumined with a blaze of heroism our 
bloody disaster; the chief to whom all of us cavalrymen owe 
the fact that we remain in the eyes of our conqueror and in 
the eyes of Europe ‘ta brave people.” 

Gentlemen, the cavalry owes this homage to the memory 
of General Galliflet, not only because he has bequeathed us 
an imperishable halo, but also because on the morrow of our 
reverses he has inculcated in us a liberating strain, a convic- 
tion, a faith in our mission, a temper and a vigor not sur- 
passed by any other cavalry in the world. 


% 


But temper and vigor are not enough; a method of em- 
ployment ts necessary in order to derive advantage from it. 

This method we thought at first to consist in the em- 
ployment of cavalry in great masses, ‘“‘assembling in front of 
armies to retard the preparations of the enemy and to cover 
those of our own army; driving back the adverse cavalry 
and gaining contact with the main body;” then, in a second 
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line, combined with other arms, ‘seeking the place of action 
most profitable for the whole to intervene, not by partial 
efforts, but with its whole numerical strength.” 

These were the very terms of the regulations of 1876. 
The field of action of cavalry, further, said the propagators 
of this method, ought to be proportional to the size of pres- 
ent wars. As the objective has grown larger, the means of 
reaching it ought to grow in proportion; in two words: A 
war of masses imposes the tactics of masses. 

However, the events that were unrolled in the Russo- 
Turkish War, in the war in the Transvaal, and finally in 
Manchuria, seemed to demonstrate that the cavalry would 
rarely have the occasion and the possibility even of engaging 
en masse or of making any extended use of shock action. A re- 
action took place which passed all bounds. To the doctrine 
of employment ex masse and of saber fights followed the doc- 
trine of small disseminated fractions and of dismounted ac- 
tion in all its forms, erected into an exclusive system. 

Time is lacking to discuss in detail the relative value of 
these two doctrines; moreover, it is a question in my mind 
whether it would be worth while. As a matter of fact, we 
cannot solve problems unless we reason with unities of the 
same species. War is a series of concrete examples. That 
which is opportune today in this place, will not be suitable 
tomorrow in that place. 

What happened in the Transvaal or in Manchuria, where 
there never was a theater of operations with the faintest sim- 
ilarity to the theaters of operations of European wars, where 
there never was cavalry except on one side, and where the 
employment of this cavalry was manifestly defective, all this 
could constitute nothing put purely negative information. 

Indeed, it is not a matter of our fighting in America, in 
the Transvaal, or in Asia—nor of formulating any abstract 
theory either—but more a matter of employing our cavalry 
to the best of our opportunity, on the frontier and against 
the German cavalry, whose motto is always: “Dre Heiter- 
massen stets veraus” (cavalry to the front always). 

And if we were able to conceive of certain points where 
the cavalry can, acting with the covering troops, find situa- 
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tions and terrain propitious for its employment by separated 
units, or by fighting on foot, we must also be able to foresee 
that, at certain other points, and in more eccentric directions, 
the meeting of powerful units of cavalry will be inevitable. 
For the rest, it is not to the cavalry itself, but to higher 
authority, that the duty belongs of distributing and employ- 
ing us. 

Our duty is to hold ourselves in readiness for any task 
commensurate with our role, and not to shut ourselves up 
as those two schools, one after the other, have tried to do, 
in the exclusive exploitation of narrow doctrines. And it is 
in this broad and elastic solution that after a long period of 
incubation, the new regulations of the German cavalry of 
April 3, 1909, have ended. 

The chapter dealing with the combat can be summed up 
thusly: 

‘Article 389 —The cavalry has for its principal method 
of action, mounted action. 

“Article 390.—It must also be capable of dismounted 
action. 

“ Article 392.— During the operations that precede the 
first tactical events, its first and most important adversary 
will be the opposing cavalry; it must seek out and engage 
this cavalry in order to Crive it from the theater of opera- 
tions. 

“Article 393.—The use of great masses of cavalry alone 
will permit the arm to enter into the battle in a decisive 
manner.” 

From this it results that the German cavalry, while ad- 
mitting to the frequent obligation of entering into the com- 
bat on foot, has preserved intact the doctrine of the employ- 
ment of masses, and of the cavalry combat; that it must be 
able to act both on the offensive and the defensive, and that 
wherever we would like it to perform work of active inter- 
vention, we shall be assured of meeting it there. 

And if in these meetings there are cases, that is to say — 
circumstances of terrain—favorable to the employment of 
dismounted action, there will be others, assuredly more fre- 
quent; where there will be neither points of support nor 
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time sufficient for going into dismounted action in front of 
a resolute and aggressive enemy. 

If we should systematically recur to it then, if we should 
spurn the contingency of deliberately accepting the cavalry 
combat, we would have no other choice than that of defeat 
or withdrawal. 

You will pardon the immodesty and the impropriety of 
recalling here, as a matter of argument, a too personal re- 
membrance. But from great to small, the vested truth of 
principles stand good, and the truth has appeared to me too 
evident on this occasion, to neglect its teachings. I only 
bring forth this remembrance in order to reduce certain ex- 
aggerations to their real and juster value. 

I had the honor to command at Madagascar, the squad- 
ron, or more exactly, the little detachment of cavalry which 
acted as advance cavalry for the light column during its 
march to Tananarive. Thanks to the slowness of the col- 
umn’s march, to the mountainous but closed character of the 
country, to the rudimentary tactics of the Hovas, attempting 
to occupy successive positions upon our line of march, and 
thanks particularly to the absence of advance cavalry, this 
feeble detachment was able to exempt the column from im- 
mediate disturbance, to gain contact with the enemy and to 
keep it, so to speak, without interruption all the way to Tan- 
anarive; to learn almost every evening the location of his 
camp, and after several skirmishes to start an immediate and 
consequently effective pursuit. Anyhow, I was clearly im- 
pressed with the fact and absolutely convinced that it would 
have been sufficient for the Hovas to have had a cavalry 
superior in numbers by enough to prevent this detachment 
from accomplishing all those useful tasks; and if this de- 
tachment had not been able to accomplish them, if it had 
not been able to scout and reconnoiter, if it had not been 
able to procure the indispensible zone of security and to 
assure the moral and physical quietude of the column, and 
if, on the other hand, the enemy’s cavalry had succeeded in 
reaching our column, in disturbing and alarming it, I ask 
myself what resistence could have been offered by this hand- 
ful of already winded and debilitated men, short of rations 
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and ammunition; I ask myself if.the impotence of its cav- 
alry would not have made it practically imposssble for it to 
get anywhere. 

And, I believe I saw there on the battle field infinitely 
reduced through the small end of the glass, so to speak, 
exactly what will happen in every operation, in every cam: 
paign, of whatever magnitude. 

It is necessary that the infantry be surrounded by a 
deep atmosphere of security and clearness. No other arm 
but the cavalry can produce this atmosphere—and the one 
of two cavalries that, beaten and fearful, gives way to its 
opponents will condemn its army to an original and irrepar- 





able inferiority. 

The saying of Frederick: ‘“/nx war, good cavalry makes 
you arbiter of the campaign”’ is no longer absolutely true be- 
cause the role of the cavalry in battle has been curtailed. 
But, at present still, @ goodly number of excellent cavalry is the 
best way to dominate military operations. Just as in certain 
games he has the advantage who plays first, so in war, he 
will have the advantage whose cavalry shows itself superior 
to that of its adversary; it orients itself more quickly, it 
decices its plan of action and begins it more quickly.” 
(Baron von der Goltz: The Country in Arms, 1884.) 

We ought also to foresee the case in which enterprising 
cavalry boldly and intelligently conducted, would seek, above 
all, to cut away entirely this tunic of Nessus with which the 
enemy’s cavalry will envelop it, and whether by annihilation 
or intimidation, to disembarrass itself of its rival. 

This done, it will have solved in a single stroke the 
double problem of covering and discovering; delivered from 
this network of the enemy, it will have acquired a full and 
complete liberty of reconnaissance, it will no longer mind ob- 
stacles, since its mobility and rapidity will permit it always 
to escape the embrace of other arms, or at least to break 
away from it, the latter being forcibly immobilized in defen- 
sive positions which it will not need to attack in order to 
move ahead, in order to scout beyond. 

What will be the consequences of such a situation? 
While the happy army to which the victorious cavalry be- 
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longs will have all the advantages of certain, rapid and con- 
tinual information, while it will enjoy all the benefits of a 
large cantonment, of easy subsistence (for to occupy is to 
possess, to levy requisition at will, and to press, when neces- 
sary, the whole zone over which it extends), the opposing 
army,on the contrary, deprived of the atmosphere of security 
necessary to its life, given over to poignant uncertainty, 
stripped of its resources, and incapable of adopting sound 
resolutions, will not be long in becoming demoralized and in 
being brought to bay. This mass, suddenly become inert, 
dumb and blind, will resemble somewhat a besieged fortress. 

This was verified during the second part of the cam- 
paign of 1870* and will also be verified in the most insignifi- 
cant operations of war. 

We have animadverted a gveat deal on the causes of the 
disaster undergone by the Italian expedition to Adoua. 

If we only remember that this detachment was operating 
without cavalry, against an enemy amply provided with the 
same (Galla’s cavalry), and that at Adoua, Dabormida’s and 
Arimond’s columns were either able to reconnoiter or to gain 
contact with each other, we may be led to believe that the 
lack of cavalry was the principal cause of their disorder. 

And is this not what so often happens in maneuvers, 
when we bring two sides face to face, one with a great supe- 
riority ofcavalry’ The latter, either with cannon or with ma- 
chine guns, or with carbines, frequently engages the opposing 


infantry columns, forces them to deploy, even stops them, 






In his “Letters on the Cavalry” the Prince of Hohenlohe thoroughly con- 
firm this theory: ‘Permit me to recapitulate,” he says. “(and to classify the 
services which our cavalry rendered in the last great war, to the end that the 


deeds themselves may furnish the base for what I shall advance in the follow- 
ing: “Cavalry divisions precede most of our fighting corps. They surrouud 
these of the enemy like a network and thus prevent the general officers of the 
French army from learning anything whatever about our movements, whilst 
they will keep our general staff in constant communication with what the 
enemy is doing. They will put the commander-in-chief of our armies in the 
way of declaring the law to the enemy, using the words of Clausewitz, that is 
to say, of defeating them when they please. Before the battle they have thus 
won half the victory, because the enemy is groping about in the darkness, 
while our chiefs see the way clear. When a blind man fights with a man who 
has not lost his sense of sight, he is bound to give in, no matter how strong he 
may be. Ulysses, by gouging out the Cyclop's eye, made him absolutely harm- 
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andretards their movements so that the average speed of their 
march falls from four to three, even to two kilometers an 
hour. And we admire this judicious employment of the cav- 
alry; wecry that it is the real way, and that we must re- 
nounce the particular research after cavalry duels and throw 
ourselves into the fertile exploitation of intervention by fire. 

We simply forget that all these fine maneuvers, all these 
marvelous interventions, could not have been produced if the 
enemy had had superior or even equal cavalry, and that, in 
this event, in order to have brought them about, it would, 
at least, have been necessary to foresee and to accept the pre- 
liminary contingency of a cavalry shock. 

This will be, undoubtedly, our condition face to face 
with the German army, and if we are willing to admit that 
by reason of the development, the approach and the density 
of opposing masses, these encounters of cavalry will have little 
chance to take place in front and in the early part of the cam- 
paign, then it is certainly necessary to expect them immedi- 
ately on the flanks, in fact, on any part of the theater of 
operations, engaged in any part of the campaign from the 
first skirmishes throughout all its phases (contact, engage- 
ment, battle, pursuit or retreat). From one end of the cam- 
paign to the other, our cavalry will not be able to undertake 
anything without encountering its rival, and very frequently 
will be unable to avoid contact with the saber and the lance. 

We must, of course, not discuss at random our doctrines 
of employment, but the contingencies of war impose the duty, 
at certain places and at certain instants, of being ready to 
abandon the combat of the cavalry. There is no tendency 
in that, understand me perfectly, toward particularization, 
but it is simply a demand of the situation. 

Cavalry, in order to perform its highest duty, must re- 
main both an arm of reconnaissance and of battle, and must 
preserve its power of contact and of combat. 


%* * * 


I come now to what may be called the delicate point, the 
difficult passage of this study; for I] must penetrate directly 
into the particularities of the arm, which, moreso than the 
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general tactics of its employment, have given place to dis- 
cussions which are still far from being closed. 

Without going at length into the details of these discus- 
sions, I shall tell you simply that they present two very 
characteristic phases, one of lines and the other of echelons ; 
that the first, proceeding from the precept of Frederick, was 
the appanage of the German cavalry; whilst the second, 
allied more closely with Napoleon's principles, represented 
the French tactics; both proceeding, however, from the gen- 
eral tactics of the two armies. 

Assuredly you are not unaware that Frederick’s methods, 
modernized by Moltke, aimed at the initial envelopment of 
the enemy either by extension and simultaneous attack 
throughout all the lines, or by a strategic deployment before 
debouching on the field of battle for the tactical envelop- 
ment. And you are not unaware, either, that oppositely to 
this method Napoleon, by making his preliminary concentra- 
tion under the protection of a general advance guard, always 
held the enemy with this advance guard while he maneuvered 
now on the flank, now at the center, keeping to the end a 
powerful reserve to bring on at the moment and at the place 
desired, this sudden, violent and general decisive attack, 
which he named the “event” (/ezenement.) Sometimes the 
formation was in line and somtimes in column. 

Synthesize these two methods and reduce them in ex- 
tent and in speed, in space and in time, and you will have 
the general outlines of what we call in the cavalry, the tactics 
of lines and the tactics of echelons. 

From the outset, moreover, these two rival cavalries in 
their search aftera method of combat, followed each other 
step by step and arrived, with a few months interval, in 1876, 
to two normal types of combat, which in spirit and in letter 
were to all intents identical. 

There is one common point of departure, however, and 


after this period, the divergence is going to be accentuated. 

The French cavalry, beginning with the regulations of 
1852, marked a tendency toward echelonment in depth, and 
the German cavalry, on the other hand, in the regulations of 
1886, lays great stress on the extension of front. 
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While we conceive the combat to be divided into several 
lines and to be developed by a series of successive shocks, 
our adversaries, reinforcing their first line to the point of 
having it almost absorb the other two, seem to pursue the 
ideal of a brutal assault closing around our lines in echelon, 
and of an unlimited front enveloping our whole system. In 
that way they wished to simplify their tactics. 

The greatest difficulty of the cavalry combat results from 
its rapidity ; all the phases of the combat are condensed into 
an almost simultaneous burst, and as the chief does not gen- 
erally have time to cudrdinate his efforts, it appears, up toa 
certain point, logical to reduce it to the most simple form, 
one body for attack and one body for reserve. 

But, by giving to the attacking body an inordinate ex- 
tent, we run the double risk of not being able to use it on 
much of the terrain, and incase of a slight error of direction, 
of causing it to split in two, leaving a vacuum in the line. 

Such has been the situation up to 1899. At any rate, 
despite those apparently inverse tendencies, we can say in 
reality and in the greater number of cases that the result of 
these dispositions in the marches to position, except as far 
as greater flexibility is concerned, have been almost identical, 
and that the deployment of the three lines, seeking for a sim- 
ultaneous attack, nearly always lead up to the same linear 
development without clearly independent reserves, in a word, 
to parallel attacks, front to front. I recall still the efforts of 
General Galliflet on the field of Chalons, in 1888, to break 
away from these somewhat mechanical deployments, and to 
draw the commanders of the second and third lines into the 
more fruitful methods of attack on the flanks. 

It was left for a single change of words to make us cross 
the decisive step that would consecrate our definite rupture 
with linear tactics and bring on a radical evolution of ideas. 

The regulations of 1899, by replacing the old expression 
“lines” with that of ‘‘echelons,”’ substituted in reality the 
principle of the deep for that of the linear formations. 

Assuredly these regulations were merely consecrating 
an evolution which for a long time had been loudly extolled. 
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But the word veiled the idea and in spite of recommen- 
dations, in spite of instructions, in spite of criticisms, we per- 
sisted in understanding by the expression “line,” not any 
line of troops in general, but deployed troops; so much so 
that we conceived the cavalry combat to be a sort of a com- 
bination of figures in geometrical order, when they should 
be a combination of forces in dynamic order. 

It remained to define exactly the meaning of the new 
expression “echelon,” and this was still the question that 
stirred our cavalry to its depth. 

Certain people, taking as a base the fact that the regu- 
lations had prescribed that *‘echelon” would constitute not 
a formation but a disposition, wished to extend the meaning of 
echelon to any group detached from the main body for pur- 
poses of maneuver or battle, and they called ‘*manenver 
echelons” all those fractions which (under the name of ad- 
vance guard, flank guard, reserve, attacking body, frontal or 
flanking) had a particular mission and were found for that 
reason more or less in echelons. 

But as it was also necessary to give the name of echelon 
to the elements of a single group formed in echelon, they 
called the latter “drill echelons,” meaning by this that these 
elements were related to each other by distances and inter- 
vals necessary to their employment. 

A War Department circular in 1908 put an end to the 
debate by prescribing that the name “echelon” would apply 
exclusively to units echelonned from any group charged with 
a single mission. 

Taking it all in all, after the attempt of total emancipa- 
tion made by the regulation of 1899, which had imposed no 
rules for the echelons and no hindrances to their liberty of 
movement other than the obligation of concurring in the at- 
tainment of the common end, we ought, in face of the in- 
numerable particular regulations which pretended to supply 
the inexactness of the official text, to have come back to a 
narrower limitation, to have reserved the independence of 
single combat groups, and to have considered the echelon 
no longer as a disposition, but as a formation, a little more 
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flexible than others and indeterminate between close and 
extended order formations. 

However, the idea of the cavalry combat being divided 
into various groups, each of which are or may be formed in 
echelons—that is to say, the idea of a combat formation, 
deep enough to give the proper’ balance, that substitutes the 
contingency of maneuvers to that of parallel shock action — 
is henceforth entered among our custams. It conforms to 
the Napoleonic principle and appears to indicate fruitful and 
practical results, provided it remains simple and strong, and 
that we do not engage it in the way of complicated maneu- 
vers that are absolutely contrary to the aptitudes of our race 
and to the characteristics of suddenness, energy and violence 
which will constitute its best guarantee of success. 

What I mean to say is that the chief, who knows how to 
decide at the proper time, will recognize the character of the 





terrain and the dispositions of the enemy, and will adopt a 
plan and give his orders so that the troops, on arriving in 
sight and within range of the enemy, will have nothing to 
do but to burst forth at a given signal intoa sudden and sim- 
ultaneous attack. 

I should like very much to be able to say that we are the 
only ones who have taken this way; but, nowadays, the 
progress made by any one army in organization, in armament, 
and in instruction seldom remains long as its personal pos- 
session, and is very soon taken up by neighboring armies. 

The new regulations for the German cavalry, of the 3d 
of April, 1906, which have scarcely been put into application, 


ii 


seem also to have broken away from the conception of the 
battle of lines and to have adopted the principle of forma- 
tion, either in echelon or side by side. Often, through 
atavism more than through fear of employing tactics still in- 
sufficiently understood, the Germans have avoided the formu- 
lation of any clear principles, and still more of any methods 
for the employment of echelons; it seems that their prefer- 
ences still tend toward formations side by side, susceptible 
of procuring more rapid and more extended deployment. On 
the other hand, they accept and even extol, in certain condi- 
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tions, the contingency of intervention by fire and of the ne- 
cessity for dismounted action. 

So that the two rival cavalries that had separated in 
1876 and have since followed diverging routes up till the 
present day, find themselves face to face again, with scarcely 
anything more to differentiate them than a few variations of 
names, their racial charactertstics and their traditionalvirtues. 

Such a situation should not discourage us. Forif I have 
succeeded in presenting in this long talk, the conclusion of 
which it admits, you ought to be convinced that we have 
nothing to learn and nothing to fear from any one, if we 
know how to extract from our national patrimony all the com- 
fort and also all the lessons that it offers. And the first of 
these lessons is that the base of our tactics is not found so much 
in the text of our drill regulations as in the brain of our chiefs 
and in the hearts of our soldiers; and as a consequence, that 
a just notion of the preponderance of moral factors and a 
jealous conservation of the military sptrit will constitute always 
our principal force. 

The military spirit! Surely it would never desert the 
hearts of those (officers of the active, reserve and territorial 
troops ) whose profession and duty is to foster and prepare it. 

Nevertheless, we have seen how, in periods of long peace, 
that it can be obscured and deformed; we have seen how the 
tendency has been natural and easy to lose sight of the spirit 
of energy and violence which characterize it, while dabbling 
in subtle discourses on regulation, formule and _ tactical 
dilettantism! But, at least, those who are so keen for details 
are neither indifferent nor skeptical; they live, they feel, and 
they believe! This is not the gravest danger. The stupen- 
dous danger that awaits the most civilized and the most gen- 
erous nations is hidden in the thought that because of their 
very magnitude, because of the extent and the depth of the 
evils that they provoke, wars have become a sort of infre- 
quent cataclysm, a vestige of heroic but barbarous times, 
destined some day to disappear altogether. 

Then why prepare so arduously and so expensively for 
this formidable accident, this gigantic effort which, in all 
probabilities, is never to happen? 
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Preserve us from any deceiving delusions that might, 
under the influence of prolonged but always precarious peace, 
cause the birth of those philanthropic ideas which, perhaps, 
are very beautiful from the point of view of humanitarians, 
but certainly very pernicious from the point of view of the 
nation. Let us oppose them stubbornly and with iron deter- 
mination. 

We know too. well, you know too well in the land of Lor- 
raine, that nations, in their development and in their economic 
or historical claims, have always made use of the most brutal 
and the most violent force. 

And even though we do preserve intact the military 
spirit, we shall not think that we have done our whole duty 
simply by accumulating war material and by devoting our- 
selves to the most elaborate physical training. We will only 
declare ourselves satisfied when, after having given the nec- 
essary military instruction, we will have molded the hearts 
of our soldiers into a determination to march like their an- 
cestors into the battle willingly, not only to detend but to 
and, like 





conquer — which is the veriest conception of war 
their ancestors, to march with the conviction that France 
cannot be a great nation unless she has a great army. 

For success in arms brings not only moral prestige but 
material prosperity, not only honor, but profit. And it is un- 
necessary to mention that the startling truth of this historic 
verity lies at our own gates and under our own eyes. 
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THE TACTICS OF CAVALRY. 





I. GENERAL. 


1. ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Cavalry, unlike infantry or artillery, can not be impro- 
vised during the course of a campaign. This fact is most 
intimately related to the peculiar characteristic of cavalry— 
trained trooper and trained horse; the former to use his 
weapons while riding at top speed, the latter to carry a 
heavy load across country at a gallop.* In the infantry, 
trained men are used to fill up existing cadres, whereas 
in the cavalry, untrained horses must be assimilated. Even 
trained horses are not at once equal to the demands made 
by a campaign; they require some time to become accus- 
tomed to exertions under service conditions. If great ex- 
ertions are demanded of them at the start, they will break 
down within a short time. By the time the battle of 
Koniggriitz was fought, the Prussian cavalry had already 
lost half of its augmentation horses. Untrained horses are 
unsuited for movements in close order; they are unsteady, 
refuse to leave the ranks, and can not be sufficiently con- 
trolled to enable the trooper to use his weapons.t 

* ‘The trained horse, which, owing to the equal suppling of all of its muscles, 
moves well balanced, saves its forelegs and joints, supports its back better, trots 
with less fatigue, and has, in general, more endurance than the untrained animal, 
which stiffens itself against the rider’s load and thus expends power uselessly. 
Besides, the rider himself experiences far less fatigue on a trained mount than on 
an untrained horse, a point by no means to be underestimated.’" Vv. BERNHARDI, 
Unsere Kavallerie im nichsten Kriege, 1903, p. 131 (see Cavalry in Future Wars, by 
Vv. BERNHARDI, GOLDMAN'S translation, p. 185). 

+ Failure of purchase horses: Charge at Ville sur Yron. According to 
the history of the 10th Hussar Regiment (p. 138), seven of the fourteen Hussars 
that were wounded rode purchase horses. After the surprise at Pont @ Mousson, 


two out of thirty-two Dragoons were captured because they were unable to force 
their purchase horses to jump into the Moselle. Cavalry on Service, by Vv. PELET- 
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Cavalry formed during the course of a campaign is, 
for the time being and until it succeeds in attaining a higher 
standard of training, not much more than mounted infantry. 
This explains the complete failure of the French to make 
any battle use of their cavairy during the spring campaign of 
1813, and of their march regiments (forty-five of which were 
newly organized) in 1870-71, and the similar failure on the 
part of the British in the South African war after all their 
available horses had been used up. 


1813, the French cavalry num- 
) nly 1,600 mounted and 1,200 dismounted troopers. After the vic- 
tory at Bautzen, the French army, according to Foucart, numbered 202,500 
men of all arms, including 11,000 cavalry. The failure of the French cav- 


t due to to its small num- 


ilry consisted of 76 escadrons with 


rmistice, it consisted of 


rons Volunteer Jiiger, a 


l of 27,945 horses. This does n 


1al Bluicher in 1817, General von 

ird to the Landwehr cav- 

“The Landwehr troopers, how- 

hat is indispensable for service in ranks. 

le poor, weak mout whom they were unable to control. Besides, 

lid not know how to use their weapons, and were, in addition, undis- 

I , they were brave to the point of forgetting all 

obedience and order; during a retreat, on the contrary, after a charge that 

had been repulsed, only natural obstacles were, as a rule, able to stop them. 

In a word, the Landwehr cavalry, even more than the cavalry of the Line, 

lacked physical and moral stamina and unqualified obedience to the trum- 

pet. The latter, however, should be part and parcel of the trooper’s 

make-up to an even greater extent than obedience to the signal horn is to 

NARBONNE, LEGARD's translation, p. 225 It is worthy of note that, during the 

mobilization in 1870, the purchase horses of the 15th Uhlan Regiment were formed 

into a fifth platoon in each escadron (Eskadron). This arrangement was prac- 

ticable because the escadrons were still at full strength when they took the field, 

and, moreover, gave an opportunity gradually to accustom the horses to work 
under the saddle. IJbid., p. 278. 

Notre: The term Eskadron has been rendered by escadron in this work. 

The escadron is the tactical, as well as the lowest administrative unit of 

European cavalry. For the strength of the escadron in the various armies, see 

table, page 746.—Translator. 


* KAEHLER, Preuszische Kavallerie, p. 10. 














WAR STRENGTH. | 





ESCADRON. 


REGIMENT. 





6 officers; 
22 N.C.O. 

4 trumpeters; 
140 privates; 
180 horses; 

8 vehicles. 


GERMANY 


6 officers; 
160 men; 
160 horses; 
1 vehicle. 
Peace Strength: 
6 officers; 
150 men; 
141 horses, 


FRANCE 





Peace strength: 
5 officers, 166 men, 
149 horses. 
| Austrian Landwehr: 
6 officers, 73 men, 
60 horses, 
Hungarian Landwehr: 
4 officers, 65 men, 
57 horses. 
War strength: 
6 officers, 19 N. 0. O. 
147 men. 
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4 escadrons. 


(One escadron remains behind as a depét 
escadron ). 


Strength: 

750 men, 

753 horses, 
19 vehicles. 


Combat Train: 


58 led horses; 


2 saddle horses for packers; 
2 Medical Corps pack horses; 
1 2-horse Cav. ambulance;* 
26-horse bridge wagons;}{{] 

1 2-horse Sig. Corps wagon. t 





4 escadrons, 
Strength: 
Approximately 

700 men, 
700 horses 
and 
1 M.G. platoon of 2 M.G. 


6 escadrons. 
Effective strength: 
Approximately 

940 men, 


1 platoon of pioneers 
(28 men ) and 
Signal Corps detachment 
with 2 km. wire. 





Peace strength: 
4 officers, 155 men. 
142 horses. 
War strength: 
6 officers, 133 men, 
137 horses. 


ITALY 


5 escadrons. 
Effective strength: 
600 sabers. 


Ina 
Cavalry Division: 








TRAIN OF A REGIMENT. 





Field Train: 


5 2-horse supply wagons, 


5 4-horse forage wagons. 





1 4-horse Hqrs. baggage wagon; 
4 2-horse escadron baggage wagons; 


(including 1 sutler’s wagon); 


Lance; Per carbi 


Carbine, model 1898; | On the ar 
Saber, attached to saddle. bine, ar 
N.C. O. and trumpeters carry auto- 


matic pistol, model 190s, 





In the 


5*l-horse field forges} 


2 


2-horse baggage wagons......................- 
2-horse sutler’s wagons. 


2 2-horse supply wagons (oats) 
2 l-horse ambulances 


2-horse sutler’s wagon; 


2-horse supply wagons; 


7 2-horse tool wagons; 


2-horse escort wagons; 


7 2-horse covered escort wagons. 


} 2-horse supply wagons; 
} 4-horse forage wagons; 


3 2-horse escort wagons for regimental headquarters; 


4-horse escort wagons; 


4-horse field forges. 


Corps Cavalry: 








6 officers} 
12 N.C. 0. 

| 182 privates; 
| 151 horses. 


| 
| 


6 escadrons Don Cossacks; 


I. Echelon (Combat Train): 


If, Echelon: 


Strength: 
36 officers; 
72 N.C.U. 
19 trumpeters; 
139 non-combatants; 


A regiment consists of 
6 sotnias. 
Strength: 
25 officers; 
N.C.O 





| 12 draft horses; 


19 trumpeters; 
85 non-combatants; 
rivates; 
1014 horses; 
82 vehicles. 


768 privates; 

| 940 saddle horses; 
768 
36 vehicles. 


40 led horses and 2 reserve horses. 
24 vehicles: 
3 1-horse ammunition carts; 
1 medicine cart; 
lintrenching tool cart; 
2 ambulance carts; 
1 officers’ baggage cart; 
6 escadron baggage carts; 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 reserve horses. 

12 vehicles: 
1 baggage cart; 
5 2-horse supply wagons; 
6 escadron baggage carts. 





1 veterinary cart; 
9 fleld kitchens. 


| NOTE: 

| 82 vehicles. 
| 
| 








6 officers; 
10 N.C. 0. 
z 144 privates; 
x | 

Jj | 167 horses. 


| 


Strength of the 


3 escadrons and 1 M. G. platoon. 
Strength of the 
M. G. platven: 
1 officer; 

1 N.C.0O. 

13 privates; 

19 horses; 


regiment: 
25 officers; 
88 N.C. O. 
478 privates; 
572 horses. 





1 machine gun. 





(including oneintrenching tool and tool wagon for 


16 vehicles 


each escadron). 


| 
| 
| 


Cossack regiments have| Caucasus Cossacks: 





Per carbi 
Cuirassie 
The hors 
divisior 
rounds 


Saber, attached to saddle; 

Carbine, model 1890; slung across the 
back (Cuirassiers carry it at the 
shoe). 

The Dragoon regiment of the cay- 
alry division carries red and white 
pennons. 

Officers, N.C. O., trumpeters and sap- 
pers carry Telegr. Revolver. 


Revolver 
Each offi 
Each N. 


Saber ; 
Per carb 
nition ¢ 

| For the y 
availab) 


Carbine, model 1895. 





Officers and N.C. O. carry repeating 
pistol, model 1907. 


Saber, and carbine, mode! 1891 (with | Per carb 
bayonet). Both carried attached | 
to saddle. The first ten regiments! Per reyo 
earry, in addition, a lance with a 
blue and white pennon. 
The lance is 2.95 m. iong and weighs | 
2.55 kg. 


Saber has plain guard and is car- 


ried on a strap over right shoulder. | Per rifle, 


Dragoon rifle with bayonet is car- 
ried on a strap over left shoulder. 
Bayonet in a scabbard attached to 
saber scabbard. 

Plains Cossacks (Don,Orenburg, Ural) 
Saber and Cossack rifle; front rank, 
lance without pennon. 

Saber without 


| 45 roun 
| Per rifle, 
23 roun 
Per rifle 
12 roun 


Per rifle: 


0 7 
guard, Cossack rifle in felt scab- ny eet 
bard, and knife (kinshal). : 


Saber ; There ar 
Short rifle, model 
bayonet. 


1908, with knife 
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Cavalry formed during the course of a campaign is, 
for the time being and until it succeeds in attaining a higher 
standard of training, not much more than mounted infantry. 
This explains the complete failure of the French to make 
any battle use of their cavalry during the spring campaign of 
1813, and of their march regiments (forty-five of which were 
newly organized) in 1870-71, and the similar failure on the 
part of the British in the South African war after all their 
available horses had been used up. 


At the commencement of hostilities in 1813, the French cavalry num- 
bered only 1,600 mounted ,200 dismounted troopers. After the vic- 


tory at Bautzen, the Frenc my, according to Foucart, numbered 202,500 














s, \ The f ire of the French cav- 
g the purs was not due to to its small num- 

< 3 DOOI 
In Mz 1813 cavalry consisted of 76 escadrons with 
72 ses, al at € 1 ‘ t rmistice, it consisted of 
84] 116 Landwe est ‘ 0 es ns Volunteer Jiiger, and 
3; National cavalry regiments, with a total of 27,945 horses. This does not 

22 G¢ mw escat MMs 

In a memorial addressed to Fieldmarshal Bliicher in 1817, General von 
By 1 made low obse1 ms in regard to the Landwehr cav- 
a] ised dt » War of Liberation :* “The Landwehr troopers, how- 
ever, could not Ithough that is indispensable for service in ranks. 
They rode poor, weak mounts, whom they were unable to control. Besides, 
they did not know how to use their weapons, and were, in addition, undis- 


ciplined. During a charge, they were brave to the point of forgetting all 
obedience and order; during a retr 
obstacles were, as a rule, able to stop them. 


eat, on the contrary, after a charge that 
had been repulsed, only natur 


zandwehr cavalry, even more than the cavalry of the Line, 








In a word, the 
] 1 ical and moral stamina and unqualified obedience to the trum- 





pet. The latter, however, should be part and parcel of the trooper’s 
make-up to an even greater extent than obedience to the signal horn is to 


NARBONNE, LEGARD’S translation, p. 225 It is worthy of note that, during the 
mobilization in 1870, the purchase horses of the 15th Uhlan Regiment were formed 
into a fifth platoon in each escadron (Eskadron). This arrangement was prac- 
ticable because the escadrons were still at full strength when they took the field, 
and, moreover, gave an opportunity gradually to accustom the horses to work 
under the saddle. Jbid., p. 278. 

Nore: The term Eskadron has been rendered by escadron in this work. 
The escadron is the tactical, as well as the lowest administrative unit of 
European cavalry. For the strength of the eseadron in the various armies, see 
table, page 746.—Translator. 


* KAEHLER, Preuszische Kavallerie, p. 10. 
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Lane 
Carbi 
3; | Saber 
| N.C 
| mat 


preven 
Carbi 
| back 
shoe 
| The D 
| alry 
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Officer 
& pers 


Saber | 
Carbin 


Officer 
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Saber, 
bayo! 
to sa 
carry 
blue : 

The lat 
2.55 kk; 


Saber | 
ried o 
Drage 
ried « 
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|} lance 
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guard 
bard, : 


} 

| Saber; 

| 

| Short r 
bayon 














ye} Caucasus Cossacks: 





ARMS. 


AMMUNITION. 





Lance; 

Carbine, model 1898 ; 

Saber, attached to saddle. 
N. 0. O. and trumpeters carry auto- 
matic pistol, model 1908, 





Saber, attached to saddle; 

Carbine, model 1890; slung across the 
back (Cuirassiers carry it at the 
shoe). 

| The Dragoon regiment of the cay- 

| alry division carries red and white 

| pennons. 
Officers, N.C. O., trumpeters and sap- 
| pers carry Telegr. Revolver. 





Saber ; 
Carbine, model 1895. 


Officers and N.C. O. carry repeating 
pistol, model 1907. 


Saber, and carbine, mode! 1891 (with 
bayonet). Both carrjed attached 
to saddle. The first ten regiments 
carry, in addition, a lance with a 
blue and white pennon. 

The lance is 2.95 m. long and weighs 
2.55 kg. 


Saber has plain guard and is car- 
ried on a strap over right shoulder. 
Dragoon rifle with bayonet is car- 
ried on a strap over left shoulder. 
Bayonet in a scabbard attached to 

; saber scabbard. 

Plains Cossacks (Don,Orenburg, Ural): 
| Saber and Cossack rifle; front rank, 
| lance without pennon, 

Saber without 

guard, Cossack rifle in felt scab- 

_ bard, and knife (kinshal). 





| Saber ; 
| Short rifle, model 1908, with knife 
bayonet. 


Per carbine 45 rounds; 


On the ammunition wagons, per car- 


bine, an additional..... .20 rounds, 


Per carbine.. 
Cuirassiers, per carbine...48 rounds. 
The horse batteries of the cavalry 





division carry a total of 26,496 
rounds 8. A. A. 
Revolver ammunition: 
Each officer carries 
Each N.C. 0. and oer 


18 rounds; 
.80 rounds. 
80 ronnds; 


Per carbine, in the cavalry ammu- 
nition column 15 rounds, 


Per carbine.. 


there are 
30 rounds. 


For the repeating pistol, 
available, per man 


Or PRCUNG. 6 6s o6s50e dened 96 rounds. 


Per revolver 18 rounds. 





Cavalry of the Line: 
Per rifle, in 2 ammunition pouches 
45 rounds; 
Per rifle, in the 2 ammunition carts 
23 rounds; 
Per rifle, in the ammunition park 
12 rounds. 


Cossacks: 
Per rifle: 
On trooper'’s person........ 20 rounds; 
Serer 20 rounds, 


There are available per rifle: 

On soldier’s person........ 100 rounds; 
Regtl. reserve. ...100 rounds; 
Brigade am. column.. 100 rounds; 
Div. am. column 100 rounds. 


ee 8,500 rounds; 
10,000 rounds; 
10,000 rounds; 
10,000 rounds. 


“Machine gun 
Regtl. reserve 
Brig. am. column 
Div. 


ara. column 


66 rounds; 





| LOAD OARRIED BY 








els, 2 axes. 4 saws and 4 wire cutters. 

Bridge matériel Pont Vevry. Each regiment is 
equipped with 3 sectional pontoons and maté- 
riel for constructing a foot-bridge 70 m. long. 

Signal Corps detachment of 4 men. 





1 pack horse carrying explosives for the platoon 
of pioneers. 

32 explosive shells each containing | kg. of ecra- 
sit. | 

Signal Corps detachment equipped with 3 km,| 
wire. 





The wagons carry 3 boxes containing 72 cart- 
ridges filled with explosive gelatin. 

Intrenching tool equipment and 4 cartridges 
filled with explosive gelatin are carried by the 
9 pioneers attached to each escadron. 


135 kg. 


120-130 kg. 





Each regiment is equipped with 57.3 kg. wet gun 
cotton (in the form of explosive cartridges). 
Each cavairy (Cossack) regiment is equipped 
with the following intrenching tools: 
120 small spades; 
120 hatchets; 
The wagons carry, in addition: 
24 hatchets and 24 large spades. 
Railway demolition tools, telephones and 
heliographs are likewise carried. 





4 pioneers and | pack horse carrying explosives 
are attached to each escadron, 
The regiment is equipped with: 
18 spades; 
12 piclis; 
21 axes;§ 
153 pounds of gun cotton; 








nese ee 83,500 rounds. 





150 sand bags. 


1381 kg. 


| 
| 
130 kg. 








SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. A HORSE. REMARKS. 
a 
The two bridge wagons carry:{% | Dragoons ........118kg.| * Only in regiments belonging to a cavalry division. 
se Sadie model 1858; Uhlans...........124kg.| + Reserve cavalry regiments are equipped neither 
2 explosive cartridge fuzes; a ee an with bridge nor with Signa] Corps wagons. 
8 long explosive cartridge fuzes; Cuirassiers..... 133 kg. . ’ 
40 primers. { A cavalry division has, in addition: 
Demolition tools for destroying telegraph lines. (a) One l-horse tool wagon belonging to the de- 
12 small spades; 1 pickaxe; tachment of pioneers and attached to the 
32 large spades; 46 hatchets; 16 mattocks. combat train; 
ee a ee eT ee Se a ee ~ (6) Seven cavalry ammunition wagons belonging 
Each trooper carries a melinite cartridge, Light cavalry....108 kg. to the Highs aeasannieion ontemen; 
weighing 135g. A cavalry division carries 200 D : . (c) One 6-horse Medical Corps store wagon and 
kg. explosives on its ae wagons. ‘ ragoons ........116 kg. one led horse for the commander of the de- 
Each escadron is equipped with 4 picks, 2 8hOV-) Guijrassiers. 128 kg. tachment of pioneers, both belonging to the 


fleid train. 

Each regiment has one rowing ferry and matériel for 
constructing a foot-bridge 16 m. long, or a reinforced 
foot-bridge 8-12 m. long. 

A cavalry division has six rowing ferries and matériel 
for constructing a foot-bridge 100 m. long, or a rein- 
forced foot-bridge 68 m. long. 


‘| In a cavalry division there are carried, in addition, 
on the Ist and 2d ammunition wagons, 112 explosive 
cartridges as well as 2 sets of railway demolition 
tools. 





Some escadrons 


have mountain Train equipment 
pack animals being used even for transporting oats. 








§ Without intrenching tools, which are provided as 
part of the wagon equipment. 
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that of the ¢zraz//eur. In the course of the war, I saw Landwehr cavalry 
regiments that, without having suffered serious losses at the hands of the 
enemy, had an effective strength of not more than 100 horses; and vet such 
organizations were classed as regiments and disposed of as such. This 
weakness is a result of rapidly and hastily raising cavalry units at the out- 
break of war.”* Until 1852, the Landwehr cavalry was armed with the 
lance, and troupers who had not been trained in handling that weapon had 
to learn how to use it during the period of mobilization. The Landwehr 
cavalry regiments to be raised in a future mobilization will have an advan- 
tage over those raised in 1813, in that they will at least possess trained 
riders, of whom, if they are recruited in a district where good mounts are 
available, something may be expected soon after the opening of hostilities. 
During the battle of Noisseville, the 1st Escadron of Prussian Reserve 
Dragoons began to charge, and ut Oswiecim (also written Auschwitz), 
June 27th, 1866, the 2d Escadron of Landwehr Uhlans successfully 


charged Austrian Uhlans. 


The German cavalry, both divisional and independent, 
is uniformly trained, armed and equipped. Differences in 
the physical development of men and horses necessitate a 
division into heavy, medium and light cavalry, but this in 
no way affects the tactical employment of the cavalry. 
To the introduction of a neutral tinted uniform, there is the 


objection that friend may not be distinguishable from foe,t 


and that it is more difficult to assemble a large unit after 
a charge. The trooper carries the lance, the carbine and 
the saber. The saber is carried attached to the saddle in 
order that the movements of the trooper may not be im- 
peded when dismounted to fight on foot. This mode of 
carrying the saber is objectionable only in case the trooper 
falls or becomes separated from his horse. Officers, non- 


*See also v. d. MARWITZ, Erinnerungen, Il, p. 83. In regard to the charge 
made by Landwehr cavalry during the engagement at Hagelberg, Colonel von 
BISMARK states: ‘‘IT can turn them loose soon enough, but whether I shall after- 
wards again see a single man, that is a different question, and I can not be responsible 
for it.” (v. d. Marwitz, II, p. 170). In regard to a charge made during the 
armistice, and in which all order was lost, v. d. MARWITz writes (II, p. 73): ‘* His 
majesty observed that it was indeed fortunate that the wall had stood so firmly.” 


+t KuNzZ, Reiterei, p. 38 (Prussian Black Hussars and Baden Dragoonson August 
4th); p. 69 (Prussian Uhlans, and Bavarian Cuirassiers in white overcoats on 
August 6th); p. 138 (French Light Blue Guard Lancers at Vionville, which, in 
order to prevent confusion, had left behind their white coats (Uhlankas) on moving 
into the field); p. 142 (French Brown Hussars are charged by French Dragoons), 
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commissioned officers and trumpeters carry the revolver,* 
and non-commissioned officers, in addition, the lance. 

Views on the lance. In the Russian cavalry, in which 
formerly the front-rank men in each regiment were armed 
with the lance, that weapon was abolished in 1884. In 
Austria, the lance was abolished in 1863, and in France, in 
1871. At the present time, the lance has been readopted 
for the entire German cavalry, and the Dragoon regiments 
of the French cavalry divisions have likewise been again 
armed with that weapon. The first British Lancer and 
Dragoon regiments sent to South Africa carried the lance; 
the regiments mobilized later exchanged the lance for the 
rifle. The Germans enumerate the following as special ad- 
vantages of the lance: the moral effect produced by a line 
of charging cavalry armed with the lance; the value of the 
lance in riding down the opposing cavalry; the chance it 
affords the trooper of defending himself against several 
opponents armed with sabers; and the dangerous character 
of the wounds produced by it.+ The lance alone does not 
absolutely guarantee success, for the success of a charge is, 
in the main, determined by other factors, but the lance un- 
doubtedly contributes to the successful issue of the fight. 
In a close melée, the lance may become an impediment and 
the saber may be an advantage.f 

But as soon as the melée turns into a number of iso- 
lated hand-to-hand combats, during a pursuit and during 

* The revolver has been replaced by pistol, model 1908. 

+ Staff Surgeon Dr. Schaefer (Archive of Clinical Surgery, Vol. 62, Chapter 
III) lays particular stress on the mild character of the wounds produced by the 
lance. Out of 600 wounds reported to have been produced accidentally in time 
of peace, only 10.8 percent. resulted fatally. Although wounds produced by the 
lance belong to the class of puncture wounds (the lance penetrates, as has been 
observed, horse and rider when it is driven into the ground and the horse runs 
against it), its comparatively blunt and gently tapering point enables the lance to 
push aside unharmed, when it penetrates into the body, easily displaced or- 
gans, such as the heart, the stomach, nerves and entrails. 


{‘‘In a melée it [the lance! never proved troublesome or unnecessary to 
the trooper. In the various situations, he always knew how to use it to advantage. 
The greater length of the [Prussian] lance was an advantage and cost the enemy 
much loss in a charge. The shorter Austrian lance, provided with a button, was 
often used as a club, and the purpose for which the lance was intended was thus 
ignored."’ BESSER, Preuszische Kavallerie in der Campagne von 1866, p. 101. 
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an attack on infantry or artillery, the lance at once regains 
its superiority. A trooper armed with a lance will be better 
able to keep a pursuer at a distance than a trooper who is 

armed with the saber only. Against a cuirass neither the 


lance nor the saber can accomplish anything. 


In the report made by the 11th Uhlan Regiment on the charge at 
Koniggratz, it is emphasized that the lance proved superior to the sabers 
of the Austrians in spite of the fact that the latter wore loose, flowing over- 
coats; and that the lance proved a much more terrible weapon than had 
been anticipated. The engagement at Saar (July gth, 1866) is especially 


instructive. In thisengagement, two escadrons of the gth Uhlans [armed 





with the lance], charged two escadrons of Austrian Hussars [armed with 


the saber], threw them back and pursued them for 5 k while at the same 





time keeping up a running hand-to-hand fight. The losses were as follows: 


Uhlans: 1 officer, 17 men and — horses; 


Hussars: 5 officers, 38 men and 38 horses.* 


In the charge made by French Guard Lancers against Oldenburg 
Dragoons at Mars-la-Tour, the total loss of the Prussian cavalry employed 
was 46 officers and 4o2 men (out of an effective strength of 2,925 men, z. 2, a 


loss of 15.2 percent.), the loss of the Olden 





ragoons alone being 12 
} 
I 








officers and 113 men (27.3 percent.).+ During the charge the troopers of 
the various German regiments, some armed 1e saber, some with 
the lance, made common cause, in order to break down the resistance 
offered by isolated French troopers who, separated from their horses, 
defended themselves with their firearms. 


The lance will likewise be superior to the saber in a 





Ee charge against infantry and against artillery.t 
: After the charge at Koniggratz, m: non-commissioned officers of 
the 4th Uhlan Regiment armed themselves with the lance, whose worth 


they had learned to appreciate in action.® 


According to the History of the 9th Uhlan Regiment, p. 14. See also the 
small action at Bolehen (August 9th, 1870) in Cavalry on Service, by v. PELET- 
NARBONNE, LEGARD’S translation, p. 119. 


} KuNzZ, Reiterei, pp. 1389 and 141. 


t Length of the lance: 
Old Austrian lance 2.63 m. 
Old French lance ; a 2.84 


Old Prussian lance.. 3.14 

Cossack lance 3.16 ‘* (Weight, 2.87 kg.) 

New French Jance.............. 2.90 ‘* (Weight, 1.85 kg.) 
New German lance (of steel tubing) es 

New Italian lance 2.95 (Weight, 2.55 kg.) 


“© Geschichte des 4, Uhlanen Regiments, p. 82. 
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The employment of the lance requires that troopers and 
remounts be well developed physically, and that the trooper 
be thoroughly trained in handling his horse and his weapon.* 
This may, perhaps, make it necessary in a campaign to arm 
recruits with the saber only.+ The lance considerably in- 
creases the load to be carried and causes an unequal dis- 
tribution of the same. This is a disadvantage that is apt 
to lead the trooper to lounge in the saddle when fatigued 
and riding at a walk for long distances, thus causing sore 
backs. It can not be denied that the lance is an impediment 
in the field when writing messages, when riding across 
country, especially through woods, and on roads with over- 
hanging branches of trees; when jumping and climbing; 
in dismounted action, and on young, unruly and fractious 
horses. But these disadvantages can not outweigh the 


other advantages of the lance. 


The lance, although a terrible weapon in the hands of a man 






who knows how to use it, is an impediment, in fact a positive detriment, in the 
hands of one not accustomed to it HEROS VON BorcKE, Zwei Jahre im Sattel 


und am Feinde, I, p. 43 General MARMONT is also a warm advocate of the lance 
as a weapon for cavalry of the Line In Esprit des Institutions, p. 45, he says: 


“The lance should be the principal arm and the saber an auxiliary arm.’ 

General DRAGOMIROV says Military history shows that in a charge 
made in close order, as well as in hand-to-hand combat, the saber always gains 
the superiority, provided a melée actually occurs.” 

Colonel WALTER von WALTHOFEN, Austrian Army, voices the same opinion 
n Warallerie im Zukunfiskriege He says: “The lance has gained importance as 
a weapon through a very different fecling, through the desire for self-preservation, 
the desire to keep the enemy at a distance and to avoid fighting him breast to 
breast.”’ 

The Prussian Landwehr troopers from Brandenburg entered the spring 


campaign of 1813 armed with lances. After four weeks’ instruction in its use; 
the troopers gained confidence in and regard for it. v. d. MAarwitTz, Posthumous 
Works, II, p. 74, says: ‘“‘ . The men were tormented with it [the lance] 


the entire day, first dismounted, then mounted."’ This writer ascribes absolute 
superiority to the Lancer and goes so far as to maintain that, in a charge made in 
close order by a line armed with the saber against a line armed with the lance, it 


is immaterial whether in the former the men are armed with sabers or with feather- 
dusters. Ibid., p. 172 : 








ks 
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2. ORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. 


(a) MINOR CAVALRY UNITS. 


The principles that govern in determining the size 
of an escadron have already been given.* The esca- 
dron must be small enough to allow of its being con- 
trolled, when in combat formation, by the voice and the 
personal example of a single leader; it must be capable of 
sustaining an action independently and of performing a 
simple combat task. If twelve files (24 men) is assumed to 
be the minimum strength allowable for a platoon, we ob- 
tain, in the four-platoon escadron, which is everywhere, ex- 
cept in Switzerland, recognized as the proper organization, 
a minimum strength of 96 men. If we add to this about 
30 men and horses that are not to be taken into the field, 
and a like number of men and horses absent on detached 
service, sick, etc., we arrive at a peace strength of approxi- 
mately 150 troopers for the escadron. To go below this 
figure would curtail the independence of the escadron, in 
view of the casualties in horses and the numerous details 
to be made in the field, while, to raise this figure consider- 
ably (say to over 170 men) would reduce mobility and make 
supervision over trooper and horse too difficult. 

The question of the organization of a cavalry regiment 
appears to be less free from objections. In the field, the 
German and French cavalry regiments have four, the 
English and Swiss regiments three, and the Russian and 
Austrian regiments six escadrons each. 

In time of peace, six-escadron regiments are undoubt- 
edly cheaper than four-escadron regiments, as fewer regi- 
mental staffs are required in the former case.t Detach- 

* Tactics, I, KRUEGER'S translation, p. 32. 

} A German cavalry division has three brigade and six regimental staffs. 


while an Austrian cavalry division, which has the same number of escadrons as 
the German, has only two brigade and four regimental staffs, 
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ments can be made with more or less impunity from a six- 
escadron regiment without thereby causing an appreciable 
diminution of the fighting power of the remainder. In 
fact, six-escadron regiments actually offer a temptation to 
make detachments, as they are unwieldy in difficult country, 
can not, even under favorable conditions, be controlled by the 
voice of a single leader, and necessitate the introduction of 
an intermediate unit between regiment and escadron, the 
so-called ‘‘division,’’ consisting in Russia of two, in Austria 
of three escadrons.* 

Four-escadron regiments are more easily managed, and 
are capable of deploying quickly in any direction—even 
from the most unfavorable formation, the column of pla- 
toons and the regimental column (mass). They can form 
line from route column more quickly than the six-escadron 
regiment (this movement taking four minutes in the former 
and six minutes in the latter), and their size actually demands 
that each regiment be kept intact and employed as one unit. 

Six-escadron regiments are too strong to be assigned to 
infantry divisions, yet, split in two, hardly strong enough 
to fulfill the combat functions of divisional cavalry. When 
consisting of four escadrons each, regiments of the cavalry 


divisions can be exchanged, in case of necessity, for those at- 


tached to the infantry divisions. 

Three-escadron regiments possess great mobility, but 
they are so weak that the personality of the regimental com- 
mander is not properly utilized. 

Thus, tactical considerations argue for four-escadron regi- 
ments, considerations of economy for six-escadron regiments. 

Cavalry can be quickly mobilized and can take the field 
properly mounted if its field escadrons possess, in time of 
peace, trained and militarily schooled mounts. The annual 
levy of the youngest remounts is not available for the peace 
cadres. Freauently a second levy, embracing the horses 


eliminated as unfit in the particular year, those temporarily 
*In Italy one escadron from each cavalry regiment will presumably be 
attached to infantry divisions. 
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sick and others not fit to be taken along into the field, is like- 
wise unavailable. Assuming that one-tenth of the total 


Tae 


number of horses in service will have to be replaced annually, 
it follows from the foregoing that, in order to enable all units 
to take the field at once at full war strength, one-fifth more 
horses than required must be kept in readiness in time of 
peace—whether this be done by raising the peace strength 


va 


of each escadron by one-fifth or by uniting the extra mounts 
into a fifth escadron in each regiment. This fifth escadron 
exchanges its serviceable mounts and equipment for the un- 
serviceable mounts and equipment of the field escadrons of 
the regiment and then constitutes the depot escadron. 
Each fifth escadron must consist of about 140 to 150 mounts 
in time of peace. 


In Austria, each cavalry regiment has in time of peace a reserve cadre 





(2 officers, 5 N. C. O., 16 privates and 7 horses), which, during the period 
of mobilization, is expanded into a depét escadron of 344 men and 315 
horses by the transfer to it of men and horses not fit for field service from 
other organizations, and by recruits and remounts. As an escadron 
receives annually a number of remounts equal to 12 percent. of its strength, 
twenty-five horses are purchased annually in order that more horses may 
be available for the field escadrons on mobilization. These purchase 
horses are then trained and, during the continuance of peace, farmed out 
to private paruies. They are annually examined as to their serviceability 
and must be placed at the disposal of the organization to which they are 
assigned, within twenty-four hours after the order for mobilization is 
issued, After six years (in Hungary after five years) these animals be- 
come the property of the private persons into whose keeping they have 
been given The horses for the Landwehr cavalry are provided for in a 
similar manner, after having been trained for five months in the organiza- 


tion to which they are assigned. 


The brigade, consisting of two regiments, can still be 
controlled, when deployed in line, by the voice of a single 
person, the brigade commander. 


(b) MAJOR CAVALRY UNITS. 


Cavalry is employed as independent cavalry (which, 
in the form of cavalry divisions or cavalry corps, is attached 
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to armies) or as divisional cavalry, and, in some states, 
as corps cavalry. The function of independent cavalry 
is to defeat the enemy’s cavalry, so as to make recon- 
naissance possible, and to operate against the flanks and 
rear of the enemy. In addition, it is to assist in bringing 
about the decision on the field of battle. Divisional cav- 
valry is an auxiliary arm of the infantry and artillery, and, 
in spite of its inferior numerical strength, it also will be able 
to take an active part in the fight. 

For a discussion of independent and divisional cavalry, 
see Taktik, IV, p. 191, et seq. 

For a discussion of divisional and corps cavalry, see 
Taktik, III, p. 38, et seq. 

For a discussion of the organization of cavalry divisions 

from a strategical point of view) see Zaktik, III, p. 53, et seq. 

The Franco-German war furnished valuable lessons in 
regard to the strength and appropriate composition of cav- 
alry divisions. In general, about 2.8 guns per 1,000 troop- 
ers was considered a proper proportion. Of the eight Ger- 
man cavalry divisions used in the Franco-German war, four 
consisted of three brigades and two horse batteries each, 
and four of two brigades and one to two horse batteries 
each. To the demand for great mobility and independence, 
properly appreciated at that time, must now be added the 
demand for a high degree of fire power and for an abundant 
equipment with the means for accomplishing demolitions 
and for transmitting information. 

Under the present highly developed agricultural con- 
ditions of Central Europe, the cavalry division, consisting 
of 3,000 to 4,000 troopers, is the largest cavalry organiza- 
tion that, handled as one unit, can act under the control of 
a single leader. The combat is the severest test of gov- 
ernability. The rapid course of a mounted action requires, 
on principle, not only that the commander be able to take 
in at a single glance the frontal extension of his organization, 
but also whatever transpires on adjacent terrain. Otherwise, 


or 
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control and timely launching of the reserves, the principal 
means that the commander has of influencing the combat, 
are impossible. Besides, the very nature of a cavalry com- 
bat requires that, immediately after the collision of the lead- 
ing lines, the reserves be available for instant and direct par- 
ticipation in the fight. With a mass of six regiments de- 
ployed for action, the space available will still permit the 
above conditions to be fulfilled.—To form a cavalry division 
of fewer regiments, for example of four only, is not advisable, 
since, in most cases, it is unavoidable to make detachments, 
whereby the fighting strength of the division is considerably 
reduced. The division would, if so reduced in strength, 
scarcely be equal to the problems confronting it in war. 
These problems are, in any case, however, not easy, and the 
leader of the division, even if he is talented, requires an 
extensive preliminary training to solve them successfully. 
When the division consists of more than six regiments, only 
eminently talented leaders, and these only when the subordi- 
nate leaders and the troops are thoroughly trained, are 
likely to be successful in directing it in combat.’’* It is 
not advantageous to reduce the number of escadrons in a 
division, because, whenever detachments are made, its 
fighting strength will be too greatly reduced. The leader 
must make the numerous detachments required for recon- 
naissance and the transmission of information,+ harmonize 
with the demand of appearing as strong as possible on the 
battlefield. The duty of protecting message collecting 
stations, signal stations and trains can very properly be 
transferred to cyclist detachments, which can also relieve 
the cavalry of furnishing the relay service. The wide dis- 
semination of the cyclist sport compels us to take advantage 
of it, and gives us an opportunity, after we have suffered 


*v. VERDY, Studien iiber Truppenfihrung, IV, p. 9. 

+ A cavalry division may have to furnish the following: three reconnaissance 
escadrons, three escadrons for the signal stations and the message collecting sta- 
tions, and two escadrons as escorts for the trains and columns. In this manner, 
one-third of the division is frittered away. 
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heavy casualties in horses, to mount the men that have be- 
come dismounted, on requisitioned wheels and to transport 
them after the cavalry division, in order to use them at least 
as cyclists. Mounted infantry would ever bea poor make- 
shift. On the other hand, the assignment of a seventh 
regiment to each cavalry division, this regiment to take the 
place of the escadrons that have been detached, is well worth 
considering. 

The peculiar character of mounted actions would appear 
to make a three-unit organization desirable.* From this 
fo'lows the organization of a cavalry division into three 
brigades, each of two regiments. Military history shows 
that this organization is the best, although it does not, of 
course, meet all the requirements of a changing situation. 
The mission of a cavalry ‘orce and the numerical strength 
of the opposing cavalry may make it necessary to augment 
the strength of the cavalry at one point at the expense of 
the forces employed at others. This is especially true 
where the divisional cavalry is brought up. Until the prin- 
cipal cavalry actions have been fought to a decision, the 
columns in rear must be satisfied with the minimum cavalry 
force with which they can get along. 

When a stronger resistance is encountered, one that the 
cavalry can overcome but slowly by means of dismounted 
action and at the cost of disproportionately great sacrifices, 
it is advisable to attach horse artillery to the cavalry 
Artillery fire is best calculated to force the enemy to show 
his hand. For a mounted action alone, a single battery is 
sufficient; for bringing a strong artillery force into action, 
time is usually lacking; and in battle, it is seldom necessary to 
prepare a cavalry charge by artillery fire, since the cavalry 
need only make the most of the effect produced by the other 
arms. When the cavalry division is launched for independ- 
ent action against flank and rear of the enemy, it will not 


* The organization of a cavalry division as deduced from its strategical 
tasks, according to v. SCHERFF; see Taktik, III, p. 55, et seq. 
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be difficult to reinforce its artillery, when necessary, with a 
few batteries of the army corps.* As the success of a 
dismounted fight depends to a great extent upon the strength 
and activity of the artillery, it is a good plan to assign one 
battery to each brigade. Nowadays, that we have the rapid 
fire gun, the number of guns is of less importance than the 
number of caissons. Three horse batteries, each of four guns 
(Austria), are best adapted for such assignment to brigades; 
caissons not required in the battery are combined into a 
light ammunition column to which are also assigned the seven 
cavalry ammunition wagons of the division.*+ 

Similar principles are applicable to the assignment of 
machine gun units (consisting of three platoons, one for 
each brigade) to cavalry divisions. In Germany wheeled 
carriages are employed for transporting the machine guns; in 
all other states pack animals are used for this purpose. 
Macnine guns carried on pack animals possess great mobility, 
offer a smaller target than those having wheeled carriages, 
but must first be assembled and set up before they can be 
used.f 

The necessity of destroying large artificial structures 
leads to the organization of special cavalry pioneer detach- 
ments. In Austria, for example, there is a pioneer platoon 
in each regiment, in Germany, one pioneer detachment, 
consisting of 1 officer and 32 men (on wheels), in each 
division. Great mounted performances can not be expected 
of the mounted pioneers, but good technical work should 
be demanded of them; they must be able to reach at a trot 
or gallop the designated locality where demolition work is 
to be done. In addition to pioneers, field signal corps 
detachments are assigned to a cavalry division. 

*On the morning of August 16th, 1870, the 5th Cavalry Division was re- 


inforced by the two horse batteries of the corps artillery of the Xth Corps. so that 
that division. subtracting detachments made, consisted of 35 escadrons and 24 
guns. Gen St. W., I, p. 541. 

+; A German horse battery consists of 6 guns, 6 caissons and a light ammu- 
nition column for 2 horse batteries. This light ammunition column consists of 25 
caissons and other vehicles. 


t Tactics, I, KRUEGER's translation, p. 261. 
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The necessity of having pioneers with a cavalry di- 
vision appeared, for example, during the demolition, in 
1870, of the bridge at Saargemiind,* and during Gurko’s 
first passage of the Balkans.+ 

As trains hamper movements, the Germans do not as- 
sign them permanently.{ It is generally much easier 
to supply the men of the cavalry operating in front of 
the army than the troops in rear. Greater difficulty is, 
however, encountered in supplying the horses with oats. 
In the rarest cases only, can one count upon the country 
to furnish all that is required in the way of supplies.s 
On its forage wagons and, as an emergency ration, in saddle 
bags, a cavalry division carries oats for one and one-third 
or at most for two days. Even in front of the army, the 
cavalry will not always be able to count upon the supplies 
of the country, but will frequently have to have recourse 
to the trains following the troops in rear, if it desires to 
avoid being hampered, by far-reaching requisitions, in its 
tactical movements. The formation of light supply trains 
for the cavalry divisions is still an unsolved problem, but 
an imperative necessity. 

A sanitary detachment, which is to take care of the 
sanitary service on the battlefield, is formed of two-thirds of 
the personnel of the ambulances; otherwise, the cavalry has 


*Kunz, Harallerie, p. 40. 


+ CARDINAL v. WIDDERN, Russische Kavalleriedivisionen, I, p. 27. Mili- 
tir-Wochenblatt 1908, No. 124. 

t Loss of the field train of the 10th Hussars in the engagement at Vernon, 
November 22d, 1870. Kunz, Deutsche Reiterei, p. 219. 

“On the successful raid made in April 1863 by Union cavalry under 

Stoneman, an eight days’ supply of oats and commissaries was carried along on 
wagons. v. FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN, Studien iiber Kriegfihrung. I, p. 59. 
: Par. 475, German F.S. R. states: ‘‘So long as the independent cavalry 
(i. e. a cavalry division) is in front or on the flanks of the army, it will, in most cases, 
have to depend upon the supplies offered by the theater of war. In order to uti- 
lize to the full all that the country affords, it may be advisable to form supply 
columns of requisitioned wagons. These columns are especially suited for trans- 
porting oats, reserve forage and imperishable ration articles. When ordered by 
the army commander, supply columns consisting of one-horse wagons and prin- 
cipally loaded with oats, may be assigned to the independent cavalry."’ See 
Taktik, IV, pp. 271 and 300, and ibid., p. 191. 
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to depend upon the sanitary facilities of the army corps. 
This suffices, as the losses in a cavalry action are generally 
apt to be but insignificant. 

The seven ammunition wagons attached to the light 
ammunition column suffice to replenish the first want of 
ammunition. 

Thorough training, machine guns and a good firearm 
make an assignment of infantry superfluous. In colonial 
wars mounted infantry may occasionally do good service, 
but even in the Boer war, as its ability to ride increased, it 
very naturally did not want to forego the mounted charge. 
According to all experience, mounted infantry invariably de- 





‘ates into inferior cavalry; when mounted, it is helpless 


rene 
against cavalry, and when dismounted, it is hampered in its 
movements by the led horses. During the second part of 
the Franco-German war, the German cavalry was assigned tne 
+ 1, . am ne +1 


~ r eCTIN 


task of vering the siege operations against Paris, toward 
the south and west, where the country was broken and 


] 


covered. At this time, the field operations had come to a 


standstill, while the rising and arming of the inhabitants 
constantly assumed greater proportions. This made the 
k of tl ry a difficult one, and calls for infantry 


were soon heard from its ranks. The peculiar character of 


\ 


the situation and insufficient equipment of the cavalry with 


: : pea aetnin tar Hiss 
a nrearm were responsible for tn1 


Although a day’s march of a small infantry command 
does not, in the long run, differ materially from the average 
day’s march of a cavalry division, and it is comparatively easy 


1 


to push infantry forward, after the cavalry, from one support- 





ing point to another, cavalry only, is able to withdraw 
y from unfavorable situations. Infantry can not do 


this. Thus, there arises for the cavalry a conflict of duties 


For examples from military history, see Taktik, III, p. 59, et seq. In 
regard to British mounted infantry, s¢ nfra, p. 109, and Tactics, T, KRUEGER’S 
translation, p. 25, et seq infantry may occasionally be transported on wagons, 
but, on account of the difficulty of assembling and moving a large number of wagons, 
this method of transportation is not apt to find frequent application. See Taktik, 
III, pp. 202 and 404. 
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—to remain with the infantry, or, in pursuing a more im- 
portant tactical aim, to leave the infantry in the lurch. 

Cyclist infantry best meets the requirements that must 
be fulfilled by infantry attached to a cavalry division. One 
to two companies of such cvclists might suffice for a cavalry 
division (see p. 754, supra).* It will always remain a draw- 
back, however, that a cyclist can move but a short distance 
across country, and that he is, to a great extent, dependent 
upon the nature of the ground and the state of the weather. 

Cavalry divisions should have a permanent existence in 
time of peace, in order that they may be able promptly to do 
justice to their tasks in war. They should, likewise, possess 
the composition that they would have in war (though this 
should be changed at stated periods), and the necessary ad- 
ministrative and executive staffs. Only when this is the 
case, can leader and troops learn to understand and grow 
accustomed to each other; only then can training according 
to uniform principles be accomplished. This is particularly 
important as the newly organized cavalry divisions will 
scarcely ever have an opportunity to maneuver as such 
after the mobilization has been ordered. The division com- 
mander can have confidence in his subordinate leaders, 
in his staff and in his troops only if, in time of peace, he has 
become personally acquainted with them and their capacity 
as soldiers. 


“The rapid course of a cavalry action requires that leader and troops 


be thoroughly used to each other. It requires, further, that the leader 


have the highest degree of technical skill in selecting and using the various 
formations Itisa remarkable phenomenon that in the Franco-German 
war the leaders of cavalry divisions rarely decided to lead their divisions 
en masse, as battle units. Almost invariably we find these divisions dis- 
integrated into brigades.” (2d Cavalry Division at Coulmiers.) ‘No 
combat makes such great demands on leadership as the combat of a cavalry 
division, and it is our conviction that, in the field of troop-leading, there is 
not a more difficult problem, It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the cavalry be given the most diverse and ample opportunities to pre- 
pare itself for war; that it do soin the organization in which it is to appear 


* See Tactics, I, KRUEGER’S translation, p. 28, and Taktik, IV, p. 263. 
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on the theater of war; and that it be trained by the men who will be its 
leaders in war,”* 


In Germany this question has not as yet been settled. 
Russia has in time of peace twenty-two, France eight, and 
Austria six cavalry divisions.+t 

The difficulties that stand in the way of the permanent 
formation of cavalry divisions in time of peace, are partly 
obviated if the regiments serving in a cavalry division are 
constantly changed. If this is done, the fear of the crea- 
tion of two classes of cavalry will be set at rest, and the draw- 
backs growing out of the isolation of the arm will be met. 
The friction that might result from the territorial limitation 
of army corps in regard to personnel and administrative 
matters, does not constitute an insurmountable obstacle to 
the permanent formation of cavalry divisions in time of 


peace. 


Cavalry Corps. | 


The Napoleonic cavalry performed the duties of a cav- 
alry reserve in addition to those of reconnaissance; it had to 
be concentrated where needed, in order to direct a_ blow, 
en masse, at the shaken enemy.£ In order to cover the 
broad front of an army in motion, the cavalry divisions 
must be widely extended and employed along divergent 


*VERDY but VERNOIS, Studien iiber Truppenfiihrung; dite Karalleriedivi- 
sion, ILI, p. 130. 

+ Literature bearing on this subject: v. PELET-NARBONNE, Uber Organi- 
zation, Fiihrung, und Erziehung der Kavallerie, 2d Ed. p. 205. 

Militir- Wochenblatt, 1895, Nos. 27, 28, 37, 38, 44, 53 and 60 

Jahrbiicher fir Armee und Marine, October and November Nos. of 1901. 
Mehr Kavallerie, 1903. 

v. BERNHARDI, Cavalry in Future Wars, GOLDMAN'S translation, p. 161. 

t v. BERNHARDI, Cavalry in Future Wars, GOLDMAN'S translation, p. 165. 

“After the battle of Eckmiihl (1809), the cavalry corps, consisting of 
the cavalry divisions of Nansouty and St. Sulpice, started in pursuit with 10 
heavy and 7 light regiments. 

At Krasnoi (1812), Murat had 35 cavalry regiments and 7 horse batteries 
at his disposal. These regiments charged, by escadron and by regiment, against 
the Russian division under Neworovskoi, only 7,000 men strong, and inflicted a 
loss of 2,000 men and 8 guns. 
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lines. To place the cavalry divisions that are moving over 
different roads and along diverging lines under the orders of a 
cavalry corps commander, would be useless and would fre- 
quently hamper them. This is not true when several divi- 
sions are employed in a common direction and for a common 
purpose. In this case, the cavalry divisions should be 
placed under a single commander. The lessons so far 
learned from military history do not favor a cavalry corps 
that marches, is supplied and employed as a single unit.* 

When army headquarters has not as yet arrived or is a 
great distance away, several cavalry divisions may be placed 
under the orders of one commandert to take charge of the 
reconnaissance, to cover the concentration, to defeat the 
enemy’s cavalry,} or to pursue the opponent. On the battle- 
field, it will often be practicable to launch several cavalry 
divisions, though they may occupy different positions at the 
start, in concert against a common objective. What a suc- 
cess the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions could have 
gained on the morning of August 16th, 1870, if they had been 
under the orders of a commmon commander who knew what 
he was about! The dictum, ‘‘March dispersed, but fight 
united,’’ must here also be the guiding principle, for the 
rapid course of a mounted action makes it impossible to de- 
ploy a long route column against an enemy who is ready to 
charge. 

A critical analysis of the employment of the German 
cavalry at the battle of Vionville shows that decisive re- 
sults were only to be achieved by launching masses; that, 


See remarks of the PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, later EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 
in his Collected Works, p. 117. In Remarks on the Draft of a Plan of Mobilization 
for the year 1830, the Prince objects to the permanent establishment of a cavalry 
corps, but recommends an occasional concentration of several divisions for maneuy- 
ers as a single unit.—Aus dem Leben des Generals von Reyher, IV, p. 61 

+ For examples, see Taktik, III, p. 62. 

t In 1805, five French cavalry divisions under Murat, crossed the Black 
Forest to deceive the Austrians and to screen the enveloping movements made 
by the French army. 

From July 29th, 1870 until the battle of Spicheren, while the IId Army 
was being transported by rail, the cavalry divisions of that army the (5th and 6th) 
were placed under the orders of a single commander. Gen. St. W., I, pp. 108 and 
300. 
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while a charge made by an escadron or by a regiment did, 
perhaps occasionally, score a local success here and there, it 
exerted no appreciable effect on the course of the battle. 
The charge made by Bredow’s brigade did not, as has been 
demonstrated, cripple the French VIth Corps. The inac- 
tivity of Marshal Canrobert was due to entirely different 
causes. If other cavalry had been launched, in addition to 
the lone Prussian brigade, a greater success would have been 
won at this point. <A successful charge made by a cavalry 
regiment may perhaps have a damaging effect on the 
activity of a hostile division, but it will exert a scarcely appre- 
ciable influence on the action of an army. The loss of an 
infantry brigade through a cavalry charge is a far more seri- 
ous loss to an army consisting of two or three army corps, 
than to an army twice that size. Therefore, if the cavalry 
does not wish to forego its usefulness in battle, it must 
appear in masses whose size increases with the size of the 
armies. 

Cavalry charging unshaken infantry requires a broad 
front, so that the hostile fire can not have a concentric effect 
but will be distributed over a greater space. On the other 
hand, however, distribution in depth is also necessary, in 
order to add force to the shock produced by the first line,to 
strike deep into the hostile position, and to provide reserves, 
which can turn against other hostile cavalry that might pos- 
sibly take a hand in the fight These various demands can 
be fulfilled by a mass of cavalry only . For this reason and 
ilso for the purpose of involving as large a part of the enemy’s 


orce as possible, several divisions will have to be combined 


2 
I 
for common action, if decisive results are to be obtained in 
battle. 

The launching of large cavalry masses, however, is like- 
wise imperatively necessary in front of the army (independ- 
ent cavalry), in order to drive away the hostile cavalry and 
to ascertain the measures taken by the enemy. It is espec- 
ially important to be superior at the decisive point. As all 
the powers employ their cavalry divisions in front of their 
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armies with the same offensive intention, each leader will have 
to seek to combine superior cavalry, 7.e., several divisions, 
at the point where he intends to bring about the decision, 
and content himself with an inferior cavalry force at the less 
important points. The French practice of temporarily at- 
taching, for this purpose, the corps cavalry brigades to the 
cavalry in front of the army does not appear to be effective 
enough. It is better and more reliable to combine, at the 
decisive point, several divisions that are marching on differ- 
ent roads, and to place them under the orders of a single 
leader for united employment as a cavalry corps. Only by 
having a single leader can we avoid having too much cavalry 
at one point while there is not enough at another.* The 
inconveniences formerly experienced in employing cavalry 
corps disappear if such bodies are not kept in a confined space 
on the march, in camp and in battle. The charge that the 
headquarters of a cavalry corps constitutes a hampering 
intermediate channel between those of the divisions and the 
general headquarters, is unfounded, provided the leaders are 
well trained. The several units must be trained to send 
intelligence not only to the next higher headquarters but also 
to the highest commander and to the corps following in rear. 

The necessity of forming a cavalry corps may make it- 
self felt at various points, at the beginning of a campaign as 
well as during the course of the same. Instead of forming a 
a cava'ry corps directly, it would perhaps be better to meet 
this necessity by attaching the required executive and admin- 
istrative staff to the army headquarters. The latter can 
then, without interfering with the composition of the divi- 
sion staffs, create cavalry corps.t The employment of 
such cavalry masses makes the assignment of supply trains 
absolutely necessary. + 

* For example: The launching of excessive forces, owing to the lack of 
a common leader, during the reconnaissance toward Saargemiind on August 7th, 
1870. <A further result of this was the tardy arrival of intelligence at the proper 
headquarters. 

+ This scheme was proposed by General von Moltke after the campaign 
of 1866. See MoLTKe’'s Militirische Werke, II, p. 125. 


tv. BERNHARDI, Cavalry in Future Wars, GOLDMAN'S transiation, p. 168. 
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NOTES ON CASTRAMETATION. 


T has occurred to me, during my service at the camp of 

maneuver at San Antonio, that a book on castrametation 

to deal with the science of making camps, especially semi- 

permanent camps, and with the devices and expedients com- 

monly adopted in camp, would be of great benefit to officers 

and soldiers, to be used as a reference book. It would also 
have a beneficial effect as to sanitation and comfort. 

In laying outa camp commanders of organization should 
from the first have a clear idea of what is needed. As far 
as possible the camp should be made complete from the first, 
and not, as is usually the case, gradually improve, making 
the use of constant small fatigue details necessary. Such a 
manual, by providing a book of reference, would make this 
possible. It should deai with the following subjects: 

1. Staking Out the Camp— The camp should be com- 
pletely staked out before the tents are pitched, one or more 
stakes marking the position of each tent. The book should 
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give sizes and dimensions of various camps, as, for instance 
of the regulation squadron camp; of a camp with the picket 
lines on the extension of the tents, (which for a long stay is 
more desirable than the regulation camp) and of various 
other forms of camp suited to the dimensions of the ground. 
If necessary the picket lines should be at a distance from 
the tents. Provision should be made for drill and parade 
grounds, etc. 


2. Pitching Tents—The book should include a manual 
for pitching tents, of all kinds. For lack of proper instruc- 
tion the average soldier puts up a tent in the clumsiest and 
most inadequate manner. 

3. Picket Lines and Horse Shelters —A chapter should 
be devoted to the stretching of picket lines, whether on the 
ground or on posts, permanent or otherwise. In semi-per- 
manent camps the horses on the picket lines should be 
sheltered by wooden sheds or by paulins stretched on frames 
from the sun and rain, in order to keep them in good con- 
dition. It is as much a measure of economy to the govern- 
ment to spend money for shelter for horses as for shelter for 
any other class of government property. 

4. Latrines.—There should be complete directions for 
the construction of latrines and of other similar devices with 
illustrations. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the style of latrine prescribed in Field Service regulations is 
believed to be inadequate to a permanent camp, the excava- 
tions being too narrow and too shallow. <A wider and deeper 
excavation would last longer and thus contaminate less 
ground. 


5. Garbage luctnerators.— Methods of disposal of gar- 
bage by incinerators or otherwise should be described at 
length, giving illustrations, dimensions, etc. In this con- 
nection it may be said that one of the great drawbacks toa 
semi-permanent camp and one which results in sickness, is, 
that by means of inadequate excavations for latrines and in- 
cinerators, causing frequent duplications, a portion of the 
territory adjacent to the camp becomes infected, since these 
deposits underground rot and give forth noxious gasses. 
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6. Ditches and Walks—The ditching and draining of 

the tents, of the company streets, of the picket lines, of the 
latrines, etc., should be fully entered into, giving dimensions, 
etc. Shallow, broad trenches are preferable to narrow, deep 
ones, since they fill up less rapidly. In the company streets 
and along the picket lines, double ditches should be used, the 
excavated dirt being heaped up between in order to form an 
elevated, paved pathway for use in wet weather. 
7. Saddle Racks.— Devices for saddle racks should be 
described with illustrative plans, etc. The saddles, if possi- 
ble, should be placed under cover, preferably in a saddle room 
at the end of a picket line shelter. To put the saddles on 
rough racks in the company streets, covered with the soldiers’ 
slickers as is usually done, is a poor method of taking care of 
them, as the slicker is taken off the saddle in wet weather, 
causing injury to the saddles. 

8. Cook Houses and Mess Tents.— A uniform type should 
be decided on for cook houses and for mess tents adjacent 
thereto and given plans given of temporary mess tables, ete. 

9. Arm Racks and Shelves.—In order that the arms may 
be properly taken care of, rough arm 
structed in the tents, also shelves for small articles of equip- 
ment. Sketches should be made of devices for this purpose. 
The tents, if possible, should be floored. An expenditure of 
fifty cents per man for lumber for this purpose would be 
found an economy to the government and a desirable sani- 


racks should be con- 


g 
tary measure. She men should also be given bed sacks filled 
with straw, and, if possible, cots. 

10. Bath Houses and Wash Stands.— Bath houses for men 
and officers should be part of the semi-permanent camp and 
the various forms of these should be described, giving the 
amount of material and cost. There should also be provision 
made in each company for benches, wash bowls, receptacles 
for water and soap so that the men can wash their hands and 
Each troop should also have a place for 


faces frequently. 
wash tubs for laundry purposes. 
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11. Recreation Tent.—A recreation tent, where the men 
can find periodicals and obtain writing materials, is neces- 


sary. 

12. Guard House-—A guard house where the prisoners 
can be secure and comfortably lodged is necessary. Such a 
guard house can be cheaply but strongly made by use of 
rough lumber and heavy wire netting. 





13. Pack Train, Wagon Train..—Proper arrangements 
should be made for the men and animals of the pack train, 
the wagon train and the machine gun platoon, with racks for 
harness, platforms for pack saddles, etc., and these should be 
described fully with plans and dimensions. 


14. Post Exchange-—The Post Exchange and company 
barber shops need special arrangement, which should be men- 
tioned. 

15. Adjutant’s Office, Quartermaster’s Tents, Commissary 
Tents, Hospital All these require special arrangements, 
shelving, etc., to facilitate issues, protect stores and papers 
from rain, wind and dust. 

16. Winter Camps.—The book should contain a special 
chapter on expedients in winter camps. 

The camp lived in by the writer at Fort Garland, Colo- 
rado, in the winter of 1879-80, the officers’ and mens’ tents 
were erected on top of picket walls, seven feet high, the 
tent thus forming only the roof of the structure, the picket 
walls of upright logs sunk in the ground, being mud plas- 
tered outside, the officers’ tents having fire-places. 

The stables were built of wicker work on which was 
piled, top and sides, the partly frozen stable manure, part of 
it not frozen, thus maintaining the temperature of the stable 
above the freezing point. 

The guardhouse, bath houses, etc., were dugouts. 


* * * 


The making of a camp comfortable is a matter of ex- 
pedients. The resourceful officer has his men contented. 
Experience counts in these things. 
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A manual of the kind suggested will have a tendency to 
secure the orderly laying out of camps and result in fewer 
mistakes, less fatigue work and more comfort to the soldier. 

JAMES PARKER, 
Colonel Eleventh Cavalry. 


REMOUNTS IN FRENCH ARMY. 


| lied com estimates for fiscal (calendar) year 1g12 con- 
tain the following items of interest concerning pur- 


chase of horses: 
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FALSTAFF 


BOTTLED BEER. 


‘“*THE CHOICEST PRODUCT 
OF THE BREWERS’ ART.” 





















Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, - - : - . 325,282.11 
Age Rate Per 

Years $1,000 

21 - - - $13 61 
31 - - - 1758 
41 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














When you buy Havoring extracts, spices, baking 
powder or coffee, you can be quite sure by insist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because... 

The materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
OPT and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
© — the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 

the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


At First Class Grocers. 


c.A.MURDOC K MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 























HOME BILLIARD TABLES 








Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 34.x7 size at $85.00; 3x6 table $65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of the United States, France, Germany and Mexico 














THE SAFETY-HYGIENIC HORSE BIT. 


Invented by Capt. GIOV. CIAMMAICHELLA, of the Italian Army. 


Owing to construction and fune- 
tions, it is absolutely impossible 
for the horse to put his tongue be- 
tween the bars of the BIT, or take 
it in his teeth. 





The BEST all around Bit on the market. Has all the good points of the 
Bit you are now using with additional features. Insures absolute safety to 
the Rider or Driver by giving perfect control at all times, and in any emergency. 
Never becomes displaced in the mouth. No head pressure. No torture, no 
chafing, no callous formation. 


Makes this Bit the Most Perfect and Practical for Riding, 
Driving, Hunting, Polo Playing, Cavalry and Mounted Police. 


SAFETY-HYGIENIC HORSE BIT CO., 
309 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
At all first-class Saddlery Dealers. Write for Booklet. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO U.S. ARMY OFFICERS. 


71! and 73 W. Broad , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THE STALKER MFG. CO. pages thal atsg emnaienag th the United States. 
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“It’s Time 
you 

owned a 
Waltham’’ 
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WALTHAM 


COLONIAL SERIES. 
Walthams of the Colonial Seri: ; re- 
present the last wordin Watch-making. 
They are made as thin as it is safe to 
make a reliable watch. They possess 
great beauty and will give a life long 
service of accurate time-keeping. 

We are headquarters for fine bib 
tham Watches. Ail grades at a wide 
price range—rach grade the best at Absolutely Pure 
ats price, 
$10.00 to $40.00 The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


WUERTH & SON. Gream of Tartar 
410 Delaware St., Leavenworth, Kan. Nodlum, No Lime Phosphate 














The 
"COBBAR” 


FeL_T LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Its extreme lightness. 

Cannot give horse sore back. 

Ifthey have asore back itis the only saddle 
which ean be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

A tall man can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or spread. 

It is exceptionally nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with. 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 lb. in weight 
for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they are 
very suitable, 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “sew'or‘ciry" 









Model 8 Ibs. 
Patent No. 6266 
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In examining the above it must be remembered that all 
these horses are bought when only a little over three years 
old, and that the first year is spent at a remount annex, where 
the horses are fed grain and exercised, but not ridden. When 
four years old they are sent to the regiments and there they 
are carefully handled and trained for two years before being 
put in the ranks for full duty. 

The remount bureau of the War Department can make 
exact estimate of the number of each kind of horse required 
for the following year, and the amount of money needed for 
its purchases. The law authorizes the replacing of all horses, 
officers and troops, at the end of eight and one-half years ser- 
vice. Having given the total strength of each mounted arm, 
it is known beforehand that twelve and one-half per cent. of 
this strength will be required and that many horses is asked 
for each year. The prices to be paid for each category of 
horse being fixed, the total sum of inoney annually required 


for mounts is readily calculated. M. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 


The Editor: 
| N my report on the International Horse Show at Olympia, 

London, I said that the Germans “exhibited twelve per- 
fectly trained remounts, said to be from the Emperor's stable 
and ridden by twelve instructors from the Hanover Cavalry 
School.”’ 

Major R. Ostertag, military attaché of the German Em- 
bassy, London, informs me that ‘‘the horses were all ‘re- 
mounts,’ that is to say troop horses issued to mounted regi- 
ments from the State Remount Depots. Not one of them 
came from the Emperor's stable. The horses were ridden by 
twelve pupils, not instructors, from the Hanover Cavalry 
School.” 

Will you kindly publish this correction in the JOURNAL, 
in simple justice to the German officers, as the performance 








| 
| 
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of these chargers was al! the more surprising when consid- 
ered as the work of young horses regularly issued to regi- 
ments and ridden by pupils of their riding school. 

My excuse for accepting without question the general 
report must be the very excellence of the horseflesh and the 
perfection of the riding. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRED S. FOLTZ, 
Major Fifteenth Cavatry. 


THE CHARGING UNIT. 


” the November number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL ap- 

peared an article under the above title by ‘An Officer 
Abroad.” The writer speaks of our present organization as 
follows: ‘Our cavalry is organized on the mounted infantry 
basis,” which he believes is ‘“‘the best in the world for the 
purpose.’ The writer doubtless has reasons for his opinions, 
and of them no criticism is offered; but he has embodied 
certain statistical errors from which his final deductions are 
made. ‘These should be corrected. 

He states: “As the Russian cavalry regiment is a good 
example of all foreign ones, I may state that it consists of 
about 600 men in double rank or a front of about 300 yards, 
and that with this formation the only question is whether or 
not it is too big for the colonel to handle properly. From 
600 men the number of men in a regiment shrinks to 440 in 
England and the British cavalrymen are a hard headed, 
hard riding lot.’ * * * “Assuming then the correct 
basis for the cavalry charging unit to be from 400 to 600 
and as to the correctness of this assumption I can see no 
possible question * * *.” In this connection the follow- 
ing data from official sources are suggestive as to the value of 
the deductions which the writer makes: 
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GERMANY.| ENGLAND. 








; | 

AUSTRIA. | FRANCE. | ITALY. RUSSIA. 
| i | 

 eaeaaas | 

Oavalry 25 officers) 2%officers| 45officers| 44 officers) 44 officers} 42 officers 
Regt. | 695 men 670 men | 1048 men | 787 men 1000 men 967 men 

| | 
678 horses | 465 horses | 910 horses | 737 horses | 954 horses | 1025 horses 





The peace and war strengths are practically the same 
and the number of troops (squadrons) per regiment varies 
in different countries from four to six, inclusive. 

The writer also states that ‘‘To adopt a 600 man regi- 
ment it would be necessary for us frankly to copy the for- 
eign services.”’ If the writer would look over the following 
editions of Poinsetts’ Cavalry Tactics: 1841, 1855, 1861 and 
1864, he would see plates and descriptions of just such a 
regiment as he is decrying. He would also find, if he were 
inclined to look over Major General Geo. B. McClellan's /n- 
structions for Cavalry, published in 1862, the same plates 
and descriptions. 

He further states: ‘To adopt a goo man regiment 
would in my mind be less desirable, for it would be an im- 
possibility for any one colonel to handle such a number with 
a front, even in double rank, of close to 500 yards.’ That 
assumes that American cavalry officers are the inferior of 
Austrians, Russians and Italians. Note the size of the regi- 


ments given above. = ane 


THE DOUBLE RANK FORMATION. 


To the Edttor : 
ITH a view of stimulating discussion, I append a note 
on some alleged disadvantages of the European 
double rank formation of cavalry as compared with the 
American single rank formation. 
1. It may be said the European formation is always 
“in mass,”’ since two men are concentrated in the space we 
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give to one man. If opened on by artillery, either in line, 
line of columns, or line of column at closed interval, shrapnel 
would have a wonderful chance. The same is true of mus- 
ketry fire. 

2. It is not as mobile as a single rank formation. It is 
suited to heavy cavalry charging at slow speed rather than 
to light cavalry. With horses in the rear rank, stumbling 
over obstacles they cannot see, it is rarely possible to charge 
with as much speed as in single rank formation. 

3. It is not as well suited for fighting on foot. If the 
command is under fire and has to dismount quickly, the 
massed horses present a much better target for the enemy. 
The horses are taken to the rear with less ease and rapidity. 
The deployment of skirmishing on foot is more difficult on 
account of the ‘‘mass”’ nature of the formation. 

4. Asa charging formation the double rank has no ad- 
vantage over the American “platoon column.” What is 
called ‘shock of cavalry” is produced by the leading troopers 
coming in contact with the enemy, followed immediately by 
the rear troopers. It is not like the football wedge, where 
the players are immediately in contact with each other and 
the blow is the weight of the entire mass. It is rather a suc- 
cession of blows, the rear rank coming into the openings left 
by the front rank. Inachargeof “line of platoon columns” 
this same effect is produced, with the added advantage that 
the rear platoons, if desirable, can swing around and hit in 
flank. 

5. Itisdistinctly a disadvantage not to be able to divide 
the regiment into three squadrons. And these squadrons 
should be composed of more than two troops to obtain de- 
sirable efficiency. The regiment often fights alone, and the 
necessary division into attacking line, support and reserve is 
obtained quite naturally and easily by our present system. 
The same thing is the case in dismounted fighting. The reg- 
ment often finds it necessary to detach, for the moment, a 
portion of its force and this is obtained more easily with the 
present formation. It is also desirable, in time of war as in 
peace, at times to detach for duty at a distance from the regi- 
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ment and for periods several days, a portion of the regiment. 
Our present organization furnishes for this purpose the 
American squadron or battalion of cavalry, complete as to its 
commanding officer, adjutant, quartermaster and commissary; 
a miniature regiment. 


6. For the operation of light cavalry, from fifty to 
seventy-five men are as many as should follow a captain. 
Double this number are handled and controlled in action 
with difficulty, even though divided into small platoons com- 
manded by officers. 

7. The European double rank formation 1s distinctly 
inferior to the American formation in the matter of forming 
front to a flank or to the rear. The rear rank is liable to 
contain numerous blank files, practically prohibiting wheel- 
ing about by fours. For the same reason one is prohibited 
from wheeling by fours to the flank, thus forming a column 
of eights. Therefore, the column, in the European drill reg- 
ulations, is necessarily a column of platoons. To form front 
to the rear, from line, the troops are broken into column of 
platoons which are countermarched and then wheeled into 
line toward the rear. The column of fours is only employed 
as a column of route and breaking into column of fours is a 
slow operation. 

8. The expedient of uniting two troops to form a 
squadron, one troop being in the front rank and the other in 
the rear, is an objectionable one, since one captain becomes 
an assistant. In the new formationthe major may command 
a squadron of two troops, in which case the captains lose 
their commands, or the majors may become merely assistants, 
having no squadron, half of the captains losing their com- 
mand. The present system whereby the captain is always 
the head of the troop and the majors command four troops 
is a much more natural and desirable one. 

The Mexican cavalry can easily take a double rank for- 
mation when needed by closing up platoons. The European 
cavalry are not so easily able to take a single rank formation. 

10. The smail single rank troop which changes forma- 
tion quickly and easily is better suited to our broken, wooded 
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and fenced terrain than the big double rank troop which 
takes time in changing from the column of route to the fight- 
ing formation. i) 


PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


Ww not fit the top of the guidon staff with a lance 

head? With troops of but sixty-five men each it be- 
hooves us to make every man count as an active combatant, 
but there is one man in every troop, the one who is particu- 
larly subject to attack but who is almost helpless—that man 
is the non-commissioned officer who carries the guidon. 

Those foreigners who carry the lance are loud in their 
praises of its merits; regarding it as far superior to the 
saber, which latter, however, is conveniently carried while 
the lance is not. 

For sentimental as well as practical reasons, the guidon 
should no doubt be retained, is the present helpless condi- 
tion of the guidon bearer might easily be remedied by fitting 
to the tip of the guidon staff a lance blade which would be 
carried only in active campaign, retaining the brass heart 
shaped tip now used for garrison service. In the aggregate 
this would mean the adding of 180 lances (two troops) to 
the cavalry at practically no expense. 

As matters stand the guidon bearer is an easy mark for 
a trooper armed with a saber 

Replace the sineomdeagh tip with a lance blade and our 
guidon bearer immediately becomes more formidable than 


he man with the a and this without in the least inter- 


co 


fering with his present functions. 
It is understood that the Cavalry Equipment Board will 
recommend that the spear head on the gridiron staff be made 


of better material so as to make it a formidable weapon. 


W. C. Brown, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Cavalry. 
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A PROPOSED SABER. 


The Editor: 

On page 141 of the CAVALRY JOURNAL for July, Ig11, I 
notice that Major Alonzo Gray, Fourteenth Cavalry gives us 
a cut of the model saber for thrusting and cutting. There 
appears to be one serious defect in that saber. All sabers 
intended for use as thrusting weapons are, or should be so con- 
structed as to have the prolongation of the axis of the gripe 
pass through the point. Unless they are so made, accuracy 
in thrusting cannot be secured. The following, according to 
my ideas, is more nearly the shape of a model saber. It is 
not drawn to scale. 








N. F. McCLure, 
Mayor, Fifth Cavatry. 


ELIMINATION OF REVOLVERS. 


1. It is impracticable to properly train the average 
regular trooper in three years in his four arms: horse, two 
shooting weapons and saber. 

2. Approximately fifty per cent. of the regular cavalry 
personnel has served less than one year and a half. 

3. On mobilization it would be necessary to make an 
increase of about thirty-three per cent. of new men and new 
horses in the regular establishment. 

These three statements should give a notion of the 
present deficiency in training, and especially what would 
exist in the regular troops on going to war as regards four 
arms. 
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4. The organized militia cavalry consisting in peace of 
sixty-nine troops, with a paper rating of 4,167 men (number 
of horses not known) is naturally far less effective than the 
regulars. 

5. On mobilization these troops would require 1,650 
new men and many more horses; and if sufficient new 
troops were raised to bring up the militia cavalry contingent 
to a proper ratio to the infantry organized militia (under 
the proportion of one to eight—125 sabers to 1,000 bayonets) 
there would be required 17,778 new men and an equal num- 
ber of horses. 

To impose a burden of four arms on such levies as these 
could hardly be considered advisable or wise. 

6. The advocates of.the revolver are unable to show 
that it has exercised any marked influence on any campaign 
or even battle; moreover, in the majority of the few in- 
stances where it has been successfully used, sabers would 
have accomplished as much. 

7. The same reasoning that advocates the retention of 
the revolver because it may at times be useful, would like- 
wise add the hand grenade and the lance. 

8. No other nation has seen fit to provide two different 
fire arms for troops on most unstable p/atforms—horses. In 
truth, this practice is wholly unknown in other countries. 
In addition to the horse, no nation gives its troopers more 
than two weapons. 

9. Under modern conditions, cavalry must have an ex- 
cellent long range weapon which for mounted fire would be 
far more effective than revolver fire, and far less dangerous 
to the troops themselves engaged in shooting. 

10. As the saber is always loaded, and as a weapon for 
close-in work is absolutely necessary, it can not be elimi- 
nated. This is in accordance with the best practice of all 
up-to-date armies. 

In view of the above, and in the interest of truly mobile 
well trained cavalry, I have no hesitancy in saying that we are 
over-armed even in the regular establishment, and doubly so 
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in the organized militia, and that the least useful weapon 
should be eliminated. 

Next to a modern organization, this would be the most 

important step in bringing our cavalry up-to-date, and in 
' making it effective. The Inspector General says ‘Cavalry 
can not be properly trained in the use of all its weapons, 
and one fire arm is enough for mounted men.” The time 
now devoted to revolver training should be given to develop- 
ing skill in swordsmanship, for which prizes should be 
awarded. 

I, therefore, recommend that in the future only officers 
and certain non-commissioned officers be armed with re- 
volvers and that those non-commissioned officers who are 
provided with revolvers be not given rifles. 





a. Ss 

















A series of studies covering the use of 
sanitary units with smaller forces, which 
leads through the tactical use of the 
sanitary troops with a detached bat- 


Principles 
of 
Sanitary Tactics.* 
talion or squadron, a detached regiment and a reénforced brig- 
ade. 

The work is very comprehensive and fully up-to-date. It 
is intended to be used as a preparation for the study of ‘‘A 
Study in Troop Leading and Management of the Sanitary Ser- 
vice in War,”’ published last year by the same author jointly 
with Lieutenant Colonel J. F. Morrison. 

So far as the reviewer can learn there is no other work pub- 
lished in English that treats of the subject that is so thor- 
oughly covered by these two sets of studies. 

The underlying thought of the author is that modern war 
is becoming more and more a question of team play. It is not 
so much the work of a certain number each of cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and special troops that counts as the joint and 
fully coGrdinated action of all of these, each carrying out its 
own proper function on the whole scheme, that wins victories. 


*«THe Principles OF SANITARY Tactics.” A Handbook on the Use of 
Medical Department Detachments and Organizationsin Campaign. By Edward 
Lyman Munson, A. M., M. D., Major Medical Corps, United States Army. U.S. 
Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, tgt1._ Price, $2.00. 
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Thus it is impossible to illustrate the action of the sanitary 
units without a fairly complete understanding of the situation 
and intentions of the various combatant units at the time the 
sanitary problem is presented. To bring out this interdepend- 
ent relation in a series of studies is the object of the present 
volume. In each of the thirty-five studies the author has 
given enough of the tactics proper to show the exact circum- 
stances under which the sanitary troops were assumed to be 
acting and then gone into the details of the sanitary tactics. 
Tactics from the standpoint of the line officer is not intended 
to be taught by the work, the tactical situation of which, there- 
fore, should not be taken as model studies for the part played 
therein by the combatant arms. As the author says in his pre- 
face, the studies are ‘‘to illustrate reasonable conditions 
which tactical sanitary situations can be based.” 

A line officer (the commander) is the one who decides how 
the sanitary service is to be used. He gives the orders for the 
location of sanitary units in action and on the march to where 
an action may take place. He takes the responsibility for the 
seizure of private property for sanitary uses and in general for 
the efficient use of his sanitary troops. To get the best out 
of these troops he must have a good general understanding 
of their proper tactical handling. For these reasons, this set 
of studies wil! be found as great an aid to the ambitious line 
officer, who hopes some day for a command, as they will be to 
the medical officer. 

The text is of good size, the print is clear and the volume 
contains or is accompanied by all the maps and sketches neces- 
sary for a full understanding of the studies. 

This book is uniform in size and binding with the authors 
prevoius work above mentioned and, like it, has the approval 
of the Surgeon General and is published by consent of the War 
Department. ye 
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These studies, as stated in the book, 
Studies, Military § — were originally submitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. They are, 
however, revised and otherwise changed 
in the book. 

The first four deal with the Revolutionary War, the next 
with the battle of New Orleans. The remaning three Military 
Studies and the two Diplomatic Studies relate to the Civil War. 

The whole work is an able illustration of the worthlessness 
of many of our so-called histories, at least from the point of 
view of the professional soldier. The book should help the 
movement, now well started on our army to study history in 


and 
Diplomatic.* 


the correct way. 

The first part of the book will strike the casual reader as 
iconoclastic, to the student it only makes clear the cracks he 
already knew to be there. 

In the author’s dealings with Washington, the statement 
of facts can not be questioned, but to the soldier some of his con- 
clusions may be questioned though generally sound. 

The author does not seem to give full weight to conditions 
as they existed at the time, ‘‘the moving why they did it.”’ 

Of Washington’s earlier work compared with his last cam- 
paign the author say, ‘‘He learned through his mistakes.”’ In 
war this is costly, not only in money but in blood and suffering. 
Only that proverbial luck of the United Stated has saved us 
from near ruin by gaining information this way. 

As the author points out while Washington was a great 
man he was not a trained soldier. His mistakes were serious 
and doubtless would have proved fatal to our cause but for 
our luck in having such incompetent commanders on the other 
side. 

The campaigns treated of in this book are clearly tragedies 
of errors. 

Were we any better in 1812-15, the Mexican War, at the 
opening of the Civil War, or in 1898? 

*#«Srupres, MILITARY AND DipLoMatic, 1775-1895... By General Charles 
Francis Adams. The Macmillan Company, Boston and New York. Price, 


$2.50, net. 
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In every case except the first, luck gave us an opponent 
worse off than ourselves, in the exception an opponent with 
other troubles to contend with. 

The whole work points out the necessity of trained and 
educated commanders, not merely men wearing a uniform, no 
matter how long they have worn it. This may not be the 
lesson intended by the book, but it is there. 

In treating of the 1777 Campaign the author evidently 
fails toappreciate the effect of discipline and training on marches. 
What trained and disciplined troops have done is no criterion 
for such troops as our Revolutionary armies. 

The author does not touch on the folly of Burgoyne’s plan 
and movements, but accepting that plan he shows the mistakes 
of Washington and Howe which were bad enough, but it seems 
that the plan of Burgoyne was worse. 

In writing of the Civil War the author has dealt with the 
subject in a fair, liberal broad-minded manner. These papers, 
especially Lee’s Centennial, should be carefully read. The 
author’s military criticisms here are better than in the earlier 
period. 

The two Diplomatic Studies simply puncture a couple 
more bubbles and do it well. 

This book is recommended to military readers, it can not 
fail to help one to more correct historical work. As a people we 
are too prone to blind hero-worship. This is a good antidote. 


M. 
German Here we have at last a book that fills a 
for want long felt by students of German 


military litreature. Its 590 pages con- 
tain practically all the information that 
the student need possess to read with understanding the aver- 
age German military work. 

The author realizing that it is very difficult to fix a definite 
meaning to words used outside of a given context, has de- 


Military Student.* 


*“ GERMAN FOR MILITARY STUDENTS.” By F.G. Zimmerman, M.A. In- 
structor in German at the Royal Military College and late Professor of German 
at the Staff College, Camberley. Hugh Rees, Ltd. London. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 
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parted from the beaten path of lexicographers and has arranged 
the subject matter of his book in a series of eighteen essays. 
These essays deal with battles, sieges, war preparation, Ger- 
man army organization, training of infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, pioneer and railroad troops, clothing and equipment, 
insignia of rank, armament, marches, transportation of troops, 
by rail and by sea, shelter, security and information, issue of 
orders, supply of troops in the field, topography, and articles 
of war. Each page is faced by a translation, and each essay 
is followed by a vocabulary containing not only the principal 
technical words and their meaning, but compounds, phrases 
and idioms as well, and their meanings. 

The introduction contains an analysis of the structure 
of the German language and valuable hints for its study. 

The principal facts of German grammar are given in an 
appendix. 

The index enables the student to find with ease any word, 
phrase or idiom. 

The author: deserves a great deal of credit not only for his 
painstaking work, but for the admirable manner in which he 
has arranged his subject matter. 

The book is bound in cloth, printed in clear type, and is 
of convenient size (734'x5’’x1”’). 

While this work does not cover every military word and 
expression that the student is likely to meet in his reading— 
a matter quite out of the question within the limits of one book 

it is of inestimable value to any one not completely master 
of military German. The book is well worth its price and well 


worth serious study. 


KRUEGER. 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


At a recent meeting of the West Point Branch of the U. S. 
Cavalry Association it was decided that: 

‘‘There existed a necessity for forming a vigorous, harm- 
onious and efficient working organization of all the cavalry 
officers in the service, in order to insure uniformity of effort in 
our attempts to bring about needed reforms and to secure to our 
arm of the service, the consideration and the benefits which 
union will effect. That there is much that we should endeavor 
to accomplish is patent to all and it only remains to devise the 
scheme which is to assure us the necessary and desired result. 
To this end it is recommended: 

‘‘First.—- That a meeting of the Executive Council of the 
U.S. Cavalry Association be called at the earliest possible date 
to consider and decide upon the propositions herein advanced. 

‘‘Second.— That steps be taken to form wide-awake 
Branch Associations in each regiment and in Washington D. C, 
Branches that will be virile, efficient units working with the As- 
sociation and the other Branches toward a common end, and 
not listless bodies pursuing a /aissez faire policy. 

‘*Third.— That each branch be notified of the existence 
of each other branch through the Executive Council. 

‘‘Fourth.— That these Branch Associations have meetings 
once each month for the dicsussion of matters relatimg to the 
needs of our arm and for the formation of plans to bring about 
necessary reforms, or for the securing action of a legislative or 
administrativ echaracter. 
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‘‘Fifth—— That when one of these branches originates a 
scheme that, in its opinion, demands"prompt, vigorous and con- 
certed action, it communicates its ideas to not only the Execu- 
tive Council, and to each Branch Association, for its considera- 
tion and opinion, and each branch to meet and consider the sub- 
ject, forwarding its action to the Executive Council. This will 
avoid delay and, with the kind of organizations outlined above, 
will guarantee harmonious and hence powerful endeavor. 

‘‘Sixth.— That we attempt to combat the opinion, now so 
prevalent in some quarters, that we already have a larger force 
of cavalry than the size of our army warrants. The fact is 
easily demonstratable that we have not as much cavalry as we 
should have but if we remain supine, that fact is sure to be lost 
sight of. 

‘‘Seventh.— That we take steps to induce the cavalry 
officers on duty with militia to organize Branch Associations in 
each state where there are militia cavalry -organizations, and 
to use every opportunity to bring our needs, our aims and our 
importance before the public. 

‘“‘Eighth.— That we bring to this work a spirit free from 
all idea of injuring or attempting to prejudice the interests of 
any other arm of the service, but firm in its resolve to labor and 
labor without ceasing in the endeavor to improve our efficiency 
and secure our welfare in all particulars. 

‘‘Ninth.— That while, in case of a great war, we have 
enough regiments sufficient for the reconnaissance service as 
divisional cavalry with the infantry divisions, we would have 
none for a fighting force of independent cavalry such as would 
be urgently needed and for which hastily raised and untrained 
cavalry is useless. 

“That every effort should be made to secure a permanent 
Chief of Staff with rank commensurate with the importance of 
his position and whose prominent duty should be to secure for 
the cavalry service the recognition it deserves in any general 
reorganization scheme, and especially that a sufficient force of 
cavalry should be provided for any field army for maintaining 
the due and proper proportion of cavalry as prescribed in the 
Field'Service Regulations. 
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‘‘Tenth.— That we emphasize the fact so that it will be 
forced upon the consciousness of all of our cavalry officers, that 
if we do not start working for the increased efficiency of our arm 
and for our common welfare, we will surely suffer ere long even 
more than we have in the past few years.” 

The Executive Council of the Cavalry Association, having 
duly considered the above recommendations, fully concur in the 
same and for the purpose of carrying out these ideas have ap- 
pointed a committee with instructions to take up the matter 
at an early date and to urge the formation of such branches at 
all cavalry garrisons, and especially at all regimental posts 
where there are or should be plenty of energetic workers in this 
line. 

When the amendments to our Constitution regarding 
Branch Associations were adopted at our last annual meeting, 
copies of Constitution as amended, were sent out to all cavalry 
garrisons and the question of forming Branch Associations was 
urged upon our members. As a result but three in the regular 
cavalry service and three in different states having cavalry of 
the organized militia were organized. The three of the regular 
service are those at Washinton, at West Point and at Fort 
Leavenworth, the latter having been in existence prior to the 
adoption of these amendments. 

The sub-committee of the Executive Council will take up 
this matter and strive to work along the lines indicated in the 
recommendations from the West Point Branch. 


THE BARR-STROUDE RANGE FINDER. 


The Editor: 

Considerable interest has been aroused regarding this 
instrument among our readers by the article in the November, 
1911, number of the CAvAL RY JOURNAL which appeared under 
the above title and was by Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Brown. 

The importance of having a light, portable and fairly 
accurate range finder for the mobile forces has been so great 
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that many have been invented and tried out but found lack- ; 
ing in one respect or another. 4 
From the description given of this range finder and the : 
report of its working as given in the above mentioned article, 
it has been suggested that further trial should be made with 
it and that the opinion of others who have seen it tried it should 
be obtained. With this end in view, a few of those who were 
known to have seen and worked with this instrument were 
requested to give their ideas as to the value of the same for 
use with the field forces. 
% 




















Reports from but two of such officers have been received 
and those are hereto appended. Also, some additional cuts 
showing the method of using and transporting this range 
finder are reproduced. 
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Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Brown, cavalry, has a Barr- 
Stroude Range Finder at this post and all officers here invited 
to examine and try the same. 

With less than five minutes’ instruction one can use it 
intelligently and effectively. 

This range finder is not absolutely accurate as to the 
number of yards in a g.ven distance, but is close enough for 
all practical purposes and is by far the best range finder I 








have ever seen. In peace times it would be of great assistance 


to the company officers in teaching the men to estimate 
distances by the eyes, as the distances to different objects 
could be given at once and fairly accurately, I believe, that 
with some practice with the range finder one could give the 
distances accurately. 
Very respectfully, 
D. A. FREDERICK, 
Colonel Infantry, Unassigned. 
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Replying to your favor of 12th inst., it was my privilege 
to run the line and direct the estimation of ranges by the 
field officers and captains, representative of the several regi- 
ments at the camp at San Antonio, of which Colonel Brown 
writes in a recent Cavalry JouRNAL. I also had the oppor- 
tunity thro’ courtesy of the same officer to inspect and use the 
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Barr-Stroude Range Finder on tripod mount and to read some 
of the literature on its construction and use. In my opinion 
it is far superior to any range finder which we have ever tried. 

While its accuracy is largely a function of the skill and ex- 
perience of the observer, even in the hands of inexperienced 
men, the error is very much less than the average error of 
inexperienced guessers of distance. 

Its ease of operation by a sing’e observer, the lack of ne- 
cessity of measuring a base line, the rapidity of its work, the 
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fact that it can be used from cover and in a prone position 
commends it most favorably. The one adverse criticism that 
suggested itself to me was the possibility of its getting out of 
adjustment, its accuracy being dependent of course on the ad- 
justment of the refracting and reflecting parts. However, Iam 
sure that if put in the hands of a careful, experienced man and 
given the same care that a good soldier gives his rifle, the 
chances of sufficient derangement to seriously impair its ef- 
ficiency are remote, and even then the percentage of error at 
various ranges could be determined by actual measurement 
and with due allowances made therefor, the accuracy of ob- 
servation would still be much greater than any guess work 
estimation. 

I am very favorably impressed with the utility of the 
Barr-Stroude Range Finder. 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. GREENE, 
Colonel 10th Infantry. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE REVOLVER. 


The following extract from the british Cavalry Journal 
for October, 1911, would seem to indicate that the impression 
has gotten abroad that the officers of our cavarly service are, 
as a rule, in favor of eliminating the revolver from the arma- 
ment of our troopers. 

“The JOURNAL of the United States Cavalry Association 
for July provides interesting reading. It is worthy of note that 
the majority of American Cavalry officers favor the abo ition 
of the pistol for the men in the ranks, officers and sergeants 
to retain it.” 


This impression has undoubtedly been gained from the 
single article that appeared in the July, 1911, number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL under the title of ‘*The Importance of Now 
Deciding Upon the Arms to be Carried by Cavalry.’’ In this 
Military Note it is stated that: ‘‘The more progressive ele- 
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ments of the cavalry are keen to elimintae the revolver, save 
for officers and non-commissioned officers, leaving in the ranks 
a first-class rifle or carbine, and a saber that can be effectively 
used for cutting as well as for thrusting.” 

Is this statement and the inference drawn from it by the 
Editor of the British Cavalry Journal correct? 

Knowing full weil the sentiments of the members of the 
Fort Leavenworth Branch of the U. S. Cavalry Association 
as well as of other officers of our cavalry service on this im- 
portant subject, it was expected that something would be 
forthcoming from them on this matter for this number of the 
JOURNAL. 

In the March, 1911, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
page 994, will be found a report of a vote taken on this question 
by the cavalry officers present at a meeting of the local branch 
of the U. S. Cavalry Assocaition, at which over twenty cavalry 
officers were present which is as follows: 

‘Every officer present was decidedly of the opinion that 
the revolver should be retained as a part of the trooper’s 
equipment, irrespective of any change that might be made in 
the other arms.”’ 

Again, in 1907, the then Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
obtained a postal card vote from 530 of our cavalry officers, 
there being at that time 758 cavalry officers in our service, 
which vote was largely in favor of the retention of the revolver, 
but one of a larger caliber, the .45 caliber being preferred. 

This subject is open for discussion and the whole matter 
of the armament of the trooper should be an important one 


for consideration in all of our Branch Associations. 
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Tf you lose your watch you lose what you 
paid for it. Tf you lose an Ingersoll Watch 
you are inconvenienced but that is about all. If 
you carry an Ingersoll you have the correct time 
with you always, and that is all you can expect 
to get from any watch. 

15,000,000 people arrange their days by Inger- 
soll time. See the various styles of Ingersoll’s at 
your dealer’s or any dealer's. Booklet free on 
request. 









WATCHES 


$1.00 to $2.00 





Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. | 173 Ashland Bldg., New York. 





It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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NEW MODEL 5 
Two-color Ribbon; Back 
Spacer; Tabulator; 
Tilting Paper Table; 
Hinged Paper Fingers 
and other New Features 





View of the 
Royal Typewriter 
factory at Hartford, Conn 
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STANDARBLS 


HE Royal always has been abreast with the best ; here is a new model 
which places it far in the lead. Read about Royal Model 5—every 
office manager, every stenographer, every sleeper typewriter user! 





Feature 1. TWO-COLOR RIBBON DE VIC E. The convenient in billing, tabulating or correcting. 
niy one that insures Pers boa? seailadin es Whiting, Feature 4. TILTING PAPER TABLE. Found on! yon 
ov r ial ol co rs My ‘ AON ives sstoa.im arg nan sh tat us 
Feature 2. TABU CB ATOR. fa mportant improve la Ops: a wer and great convenience, 
ment. p d with usual Royal simplicity, Futon 5. HINGE D PAPER FINGERS. T is 
eee: — kK SPACER. Touch the key and car feature, exc/us7ve with Roval, permits writing 
riage draws back one space. A popular feature— to extreme of clther cdge of paper. 
And so on through all the points of Royal supremacy—the direct vision of writing, making 


it the one perfect visible writer; the special facilities for quick and easy handling of the paper, 
the Royal type-bar accelerating principle, famous among. type- 
writer men, a feature which is admitted to be the greatest single 
invention since typewriters began. 


Write at Once for Complete Literature 
not only describing the wonderful new model, but telling why the 
Royal ts the marvel among all typecvriters for durability, for ease 
and speed of operation, for perfect alignment and unusual mani- 
fol ed power. It is rez ally important that you get this book. 
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Read Our Guarantee! That is the basis upon which we want 
to demonstrate the Royal to you. All we ask is an opportunity 
to give this machine a severe test in your own office on your own 
work, alongside of any other machine. 
$75 is the price of Model 5—same as charged fur Model 1 

with Tabulator. Everything included. No extras. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Room 54 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world. 
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Place a picket against the 
decay-germs—save your teeth 
from their attack. 

These decay-germs are active bellig- 


erents and without constant care will 


break your line of defense. 
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is different from other dentrifrices—it does double duty. 
Not only destroys the germs of decay at the time of use, 
but also leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non acid — 
the condition which checks germ growth. 


The Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure. It has not the usual “druggy”’ 
taste. 
Cleans--- Preserves--- Polishes 
Deliciously and Antiseptically 


Send 4 cents for 
generous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 50, 199 Fulton St.. New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
— lasting, luxurious, refined. 
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Fine Uniforms for Officers of the 
Manufacturer of United States Army. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


Clothing and Boots and Shoes. 

i Civilian Clothing. Ready-Made 
Uniforms and Made-to-Measure. 
Red Bank, 1. J Riding Suits and Breeches. 
English Hats. 


Factory: Haberdashery and Leather Goods 
29-31 Bridge Ave. . 
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WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 
An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 




















Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 


20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. OFFICERS. 





LATEST REGULATION 
(Solid Nickle.) 





Me WHITMAN 
THE ENGLISH POLO My POLO AND HUNTING 


teyAll Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6.00-¢su 


(We export this uttee to England, France and Germany.) 


The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - = = = - $25, $30, $40. 
The English Polo, complete, - - ~ ~ - - - - $40. 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods 
Everything from ** Saddle to Spur,’ Illustrated catalog free. Alt prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St., New York City. 
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The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, recognized as com- 
prising the foremost body of the mechanical engineers in this 
country, awarded the Elliott Cresson Medal, its highest award, 
to the UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER on February 2, 1910, 
aiter a thorough investigation of the machine by its Committee 
on Science and the Arts. An extract from the certificate accom- 
panying the award is given below. 


“Abundant opportunity was given the committee to ex- 
amine minutely every detail of the manufacture of its writing 
machine at the Factory in Hartford, Conn., where, under the 
most able management, the best materials obtainable are con- 
verted by a very superior equipment and through exacting 
workmanship intoa writing machine of extraordinary perfection 
in its minutest details.” 


The Machine You Will Eventually Buy,” 


jel Marterwnntis 34 > 
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Branch Offices Throughout the World. 
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Underwood 


Typewriter 


MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 


“A writing machine of extraordinary perfection in its minutest de- 
tails.’"— Committee on Science and the Arts, Franklin Institute. 
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The Army National Bank 
OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 
CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 

This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place to my credit with 


THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,”’ Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Whittemore's 





Shoe Polishes 


Finest 'targest 
Quality. Warieties. 


cws, Polis 
“i SOFTENS “S,  % 
*? PRESEN S 
, .) 
: TONS 
I] SHOE LAC ¥ Ay ONY: 


WILL REMOVE é Ean 54 vune 1) 1987 «00h 


1 
GREASE SPOTS SNCS RT rz N Wy ALSO CLEANS 
iy 





INSTANTLY ALL ARTICLES MADE 


oMHHITE CANVAS 


ul 
WHITTEMORE BROS 


BOSTON, MASS..US.4 


*“CLEANALL,”® the great success for cleaning velvet and silk shoes and slippers 
also cravenette and all silk or woolen fabrics, pink and blue kid, ete., 25e. 

“OIL, PASTE”? for ALL kinds of black shoes and OLD rubbers. Blacks, polishes, 
softens aud preserves. Contains NO ACID to injure the leather. LAKGE tin boxes, 10e. 

“SCHUCLEAN’? cleans everything made of white kid and white calf leather. 
Two sizes, 25c and 10¢, 

“DANDY”? Conbinotion for cleansing and polishing all kinds ot russet or tan boots, 
shoes, saddles, ete.,25e. “STAK"’ 10¢ 

“QUICK WHITE”? makes dirty CANVAS shoes clean and white. In liquid 
form so it cau ve quickly and exsily applied. No white dust. Will nutrub off. A sponge 
in every package, so always ready for use. ‘Two sizes, 25c and 10c. Also the following colors 
for CANVAS shoes: Blne, Pink, Red, Green and a dozen other shades; two sizes, each 
color, 10¢c and 25c. 
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! ra interesting Store in ae City. For Making 
, “PRANA” CARBONIC Aerated Table 
Waters at Home 


id 
pg SYPHON  — 
Jy Simplicity itself, practical and 
<4. 4 a great convenience. A Cry- 





~~ $3.50 stal Glass 3-pint bottle, wire 
{R= : ty covered, pure tin nickled 

GAB GR Syhonhead. Fill with water, 
Pe place a carbonet in the head, 


screw down, give a shake or 
two to mix the “yas” and it is 
ready for a high-ball or any 
sparkling table drink. 


Carbones are extra 85c per doz. 


A LUXURY FOR THE 
DINING TABLE or BUFFET 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 


SchmelerS 


1216-18 Grand Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, AXXO. 


BLICKENSDERFER ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 
———— 


Weighs only 5’pounds—is so strong and 
durable it can be easily carried janywhere. 
Up-to-date in every particular including 
Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper 
Kelease, Adjustable Margin and Interchange- 
able Type. For Manifolding cannot be ex- 
celled. Either Blickensderfer Scientitie or 
Universal Keyboard. Investigate it before 














purchasing any other. ) 
= 
= ica e Send for Catalogue No. A-36. ' 
New Model No. 6. 4 
The Blickensderfer Mis. Co. Stamford, Conn. ‘ 








SAML DODSWORTH BOOK CO. | 


OFFICE STATIONERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
BOOK BINDERS PRINTERS 














j LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
521-23-25 Delaware Street 
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National Revolver Match 


(A true test of Practical Revolver Shooting. ) | 





WON WITH A 


C ] ARMY 

O SPECIAL 

REVOLVER 

At the big gathering of practical experts, at 
Camp Perry, 0., 1911 


COLTS WON 


Gold Medals for Highest Aggregate, and Highest 
Scores in Slow, Timed and Rapid Fire, National 
Revolver Match. First and Second place in 
N. R. A. Grand Aggregate, and established 

A WORLD'S RECORD. 


Continued Proof of Colt Superiority! 


COLT’S ent inns MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








AEACHENOR:BARIBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 


AS IN PATTERNS, 
So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. We are prepared 
at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several Jines, we are ready for any emergency. 

















Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 









th nil it Mouse 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 
THE STORE OF QUALITY Washington, D. C. 
For Over Thirty Years! | 
We invite you to an inspection of our | Army and Navy 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods Headquarters... 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of | 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- « Catering directly to 
ing “‘Sampeck” Clothes for Boys, | the members of both 


Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, 


branches of the service. 


Curtains and Curtain Materials. Literally a new house 
throughout—modern in 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor | every appointment. 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. a 
| American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 


A 
414-16-18 Delaware St., | European Plan, $1.50 to $4.00 per day, 
| 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor. 
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A. Gi. SPALDING & BROS. 


are the Largest Manufacturers 


THE in the World of 


SPALDING] opeycyay 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL ATHLETIC 





Trade-Mark 


SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES 





is known throughout IF YOU are interested in 
Athletic Sport you 

the world asa should have a copy 
GUARANTEE OF of the Spalding Catalogue. It’s a 


complete encyclopedia of What’s 
OUALITY New in Sport and is sent free on 


request. 








A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
Newark Baltimore Columbus St. Paul 
Boston Washington Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 
Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis New Orleans 
Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville Atlanta 
Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 
Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
London, England Birmingham, Fngland Manchester, England 
Edinburgh, Scotland Sydney, Australia 
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€&> “CORBIN” &> 


EXTRUDED METAL 
PADLOCKS 
BALL-BEARING 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 





The above type of Padlock is used by the U.S. 





Government, Leading Railroads and other Large 
Institutions wherever a Lock of Great Security and 
Strength is required. 


Madein9Sizes: °%"to 3”. Key changes unlimited; furnished Master-Keyed if desired. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


g PG 
RD CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. OF N.Y. EAD 


21! Warren Street, NEW YORK. 











Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
; have been the World’s Standard. 
= 
MS We Supply the United States Government. 
Qn : Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
\ 


io nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, 
a only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, oniy $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
and instruction books at half. 
FREEI Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
Supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 5% piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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MAGE COE QZ 


SWS. MAES 


We h 





PY OLN AEGEAN 


SPT EEN EEO EOE DPR 
¥ A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light 
Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining 


yale Goods, se $18.00 $21.00 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light 
Weight 


SNA AEA AAW sd 67 


Heavy 
Weight 


Heavy 
Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, $38 00 $4 00 
Imported Goods, - t ' 


ave many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, 
Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
ASP RENE NEY. VOW NAA QED, 


LEAVENWORTH, 
KANSAS. 


NSSNE CAE c CEMA AE AE 


SODA 4A, 


a 


SS RF LI SLIOLII. SS SEIS 








Style 

753 
755 
Loa 
847 
849 


mea 








Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


Black Calf BoGte™....csccis.cscces 
PNRM OERET OOO CS rec ac stan sv seneucnn vanes 
All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 
Tan Pigskin Puttee....-.....:..600% 
Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 


SERVICE SHOES 


bags Calf, Single Sole, Blucher 


wie Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 
cher, Double Sole............. 
Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 
Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut.........5.% 
Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut:.........5. 


Regulations Boots —acergy 


No. 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3.50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 


of Boot or shoe now being worn,a 


sure over riding breeches. 


Iso calf 


mam Alexander 


NEW YORK. 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 

On Your Next Trip 

Travel Santa Fe 

Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 
Send for copies of “‘California”’ 
Limited’’and “Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 
when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 








428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
E. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOUD, Vice-Vres. (©. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. C. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. f State Depository 
County Depository j \ City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E, W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekubler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 
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a Chicago 
and 
Fast 


LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the business and shopping district. 


‘Island 





It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi-, 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you will then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 

City Office 424 Delaware St. 
LEAVENWORTH. 

No. 150 Elther Phone 


J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 





J. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 
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We can furnish back numbers 
of the CavALRY JOURNAL. Also 
complete sets of the JouRNAL bound 


as desired. 


Copies of CAVALRY JOURNAL 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 47 desired, 


for which a liberal price will be paid. 














Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





